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Worried employees just can’t do their 

: | best for you. Worry burns up energy, 

: | reduces efficiency, and frequently re- 
sults in costly mistakes. 


But, a Provident HUMAN SECURITY 


Plan will minimize this hidden loss of 


¥ productive power in your plant—by 
providing ‘‘Money When Needed 
Most"... at a cost within the reach of 


al your employees. 


Provident HUMAN SECURITY Plans 


are the result of more than fifty years’ 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2 Since 1887 TENNESSEE 





@ Now bringing HUMAN SECURITY to more than ONE MILLION workers and their dependents @ 





experience in this highly specialized 
field. Each plan is based on a prelimi- 
nary survey of the plant installing it 
and is designed to fit the particular 
needs of the business and its employees. 


All of the following features may be 
included—and the last three may even 
be extended to members of the em- 
ployee's family, if desired: 


® Life Insurance 

® Accident and Sickness Benefits 
® Hospital Board and Room 

®@ Hospital Miscellaneous Expense 


® Surgical Fee Reimbursement 


HOW MUCH IS WORRY COSTING YOUR FIRM? 































































— dress for this soldier includes 
the “super bazooka’’—the Army’s 4.5- 
inch rocket and launcher. This package of 
destruction weighs only a little more 
than 50 pounds, has a range of 4,000 yards, 
and all the punch of a 105-mm. howitzer. 
The well-dressed American soldier also 
wears a battle uniform of tough, able-to- 
take-it cloth. Spinning quality yarns for 
uniform cloth calls for effective spindle 
lubrication . . . and the choice of experi- 
enced operators everywhere is Texaco. 
Texaco Spindura Oils permit higher 
spindle speeds and heavier packages by 


TEXACO 





cushioning against vibration, resisting 


hunting and lagging. They also resist ox1- 
dation and thickening, and assure more 
uniform tension and twist... a smoother, 
stronger yarn. 

Because they have proved so effective in 
service, Texaco lubricants are definitely 
preferred in many fields. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Service 
is available through more than 2300 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States. 
Get in touch with the nearest one, or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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IN THE TEXACQO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 
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On this Machine, with its specially desig 


jigs and fixtures, horizontal and 


ned 


vertical 


surfaces of the Loomside are milled at the 


same time from a common base. The inner and 
outer milled surfaces are exactly parallel and 
all horizontal surfaces are exactly at right 
angles to the vertical surfaces. 


This means that all parts assembled on the 


MODERN 
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Only the Best of Machine Tooling 
is Good Enough to Meet 
Draper Requirements for 


X Series High Speed Looms 


On the double-end Milling 

Machine below, both ends of girts 

and other lengthwise parts are milled both 
vertically and horizontally in a single operation 
and 
horizontal surfaces exactly square with the 


thus insuring perfectly parallel ends 


ends. 


When these lengthwise parts are assembled 
with the loomsides, a perfectly square loom 
frame is the result. 


loomside will be in perfect alignment. 


A Square Loom Frame 


is the foundation for 
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the precision-building 
of present day 


X Series Looms 
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A Progressive Organization of 
Research and Process Engineers 
and Manufacturing Chemists 





juaital 


= INVENT DETERGENTS that will scour fabrics faster and more thoroughly is a 
P 


roblem Quaker research chemists work on constantly. Occasionally they develop 
a product that is many times more effective than anything they have produced 





before. Now . . . they’ve done it again! 


The new product—QUAKER DIANOL R—is a true synthetic detergent of 
greatly improved cleaning and sudsing ability. Unlike many other detergents, it is 
extremely effective in high temperature scouring (from 140°F. to the boil). It is espe- 
cially powerful when used with tetra-sodium pyrophosphate, soda ash and other 
alkaline builders, yet is quite harmless and leaves the finest fabrics soft and clean. 


QUAKER DIANOL R is stable both in acids and in alkalis; even a 10G concen- 
tration of sulphuric acid or sodium hydroxide does not affect its stability. Its 
versatility makes DIANOL R an excellent product for scouring before dyeing .. . 
during bleaching . . . for wetting, dyeing and printing . . . for soaping after dyeing 
or printing . . . and for kier boiling. 

Especially important, QUAKER DIANOL R is made from raw materials that 
are now readily obtainable . .. so there is no reason why you should not enjoy 
its advantages at once ... on either civilian or military work. May we supply 


more details? 


Other Plants in CHICAGO and DETROIT Warehouse Stocks in Principal Industrial Centers 





Name Position 


eeePLEASE PRINT COMPANY NAME AND ADDRESS IN MARGIN BELOWecce 
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FACTS 


you want to know about 


STAINLESS 
STEELS 


Reconversion, limited as it has been to date, points 
to expanding utilization of Stainless Steels in hun- 
dreds of industries for thousands of new applications. 


In using to best advantage, the versatility, utility, 
economy and attractiveness of Eastern Stainless Steels 
in your business, it’s important you know the charac- 
teristics and applications of each of the twelve 
Eastern Stainless standard grades. 


Just Published — New 96 Page Catalog 


To help you fabricate this 
superior metal in your 1n- 
dustry, Eastern Stainless 
offers you free, a compre- 
hensive new catalog. This 
handy manual describes and 
illustrates the major appli- 
cations of Stainless Steels 
and gives much technical 
data compiled by Eastern 
Stainless specialists. 
Under the classification, “General Processing and 
Fabrication,’ the new Eastern Stainless catalog gives 
valuable information on the following: 


SHEARING e JOINING e FORMING 

MACHINING ® HEAT TREATMENT ° FINISHING 

DESCALING *® CLEANING © PASSIVATING 
Almost any question you have regarding Stainless 
Steels is answered in this up-to-the-minute Eastern 
Stainless catalog. Be sure and write for your free copy. 


EASTERN STAINLESS TECHNICAL SERVICE is of 
special value to producer and consumer alike, for 
it relates to all phases of production, processing and 
fabrication of Stainless Steels. Whatever your prob- 
lem in Stainless fabrication, performance or new 
developments, the Eastern Stainless Technical Staff 


will furnish you with up-to-date information. 
JMLCo. B-H1 


EASTERN 
STAINLESS 


STEEL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Statnless Sheets exclusively 
Distributors’ stock available in most areas. 


CHICAGO e CLEVELAND e DALLAS e DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES *« NEWARK e PHILADELPHIA 
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ERE you see the “inside” rea- 

son why Goodyear’s time- 
proved E-C Cord Multi-V Belt is 
the standout cotton cord belt for 
high-efficiency performance and 
long life. Note the large diameter 
of the tough, endless, heavy-duty 
cord that sinews this great belt. 
Comparatively speaking, it is 
truly ropecord—high in tensile 
strength and stretch resistance. 


This Goodyear-pioneered con- 
struction makes it possible to 
concentrate the load-carrying 
cord in the neutral section— 
where it is not subject to either 
extreme tension or compression 
in bending around the pulleys. 
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Thus the entire strength of the 


cord is employed in pulling the 
load—not sapped by internal fric- 
tion, buckling or distortion. Every 
cord does its full share of work. 


_ , ae 


Add to this the precision-match- 
ing that insures uniform length 
in every set and it is easy to see 
why Goodyear E-C Cord belts 
are the best-balanced belts you 
can buy for multi-V drives. Every 
cord in every belt pulls its full 
share of the load, insuring longer 
life and maximum power output. 
Order from your V-belt jobber, 
or write Goodyear, Akron 16, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles 54, Cali- 


fornia. 
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ON ‘KILLER’ DRIVES 
specify the new Goodyear 
Steel-Cable V-Belt 








This revolutionary Goodyear 
development handles drives 
never successfully powered 
by V-belts before. Operates 
at belt speeds ranging from 
38 to 9,400 F.P.M. — with 
negligible stretch, creep or 
slip. Strength to spare for 
heaviest shock loads. The 
ultimate V-belt — nearly 
THREE MILLION now in use. 





















E-C Cord—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


FOR HOSE, BELTING, MOLDED GOODS, 
PACKING built to the world’s highest- 
quality standard, phone your nearest 
GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTOR. 
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As military requirements relax, increasing quantities of Chlorine will become 
available for normal use. Columbia—always alert to serving its customers— 
can be relied upon as a superior source of this important basic chemical. Sup- 


plied in all types of equipment including the new 55-ton single unit tank cars. 





COLUMBIA) SCHEMICALS 


en a as 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY * COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


Chicago « Boston St. Louis ¢ Pittsburgh New York e¢ Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland «¢ Minneapolis Philadelphia Charlotte San Francisco 
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TESTS PROVE 
EFFICIENCY 


The Blackness Test was de- , : — 
Dirt exacts a heavy toll in the textile industry. It retards 
veloped to furnish a more ; 

: (Pp production, causes rejects, frustrates employees and coun- 
precise measurement of Pre- teracts economies that might represent the difference be- 
cipitron’s greater efficiency tween profit and loss. 
compared to mechanical filters. 


Uncleaned Air 


Be pubvidesqpecserentusnty ond Precipitron*, the best answer science has been able to de- 
stihl aetna ial vise, is an electronic air cleaner which virtually eliminates 
PP P dirt. It delivers air 90% clean—by actual blackness or dis- 
count. coloration test. Smoke, dust, soot, fumes and mist are re- 
moved . . . down to particles as small as 1/250,000 of an 

The results of a typical test, inch. Guides, guide wires, flyer wires and rollers remain 
shown here, indicate clearly free of oily dirt deposits. Blackened yarn and streaky pack- 


what Precipitron can do. Here mechanically Cleaned Air ages are reduced to the minimum. 


are actual photographs of a test | In one large southern mill, Precipitron was directly re- 


.-. where 2,500 cubic feet of air 
in each instance, was drawn 
through a cloth area for a 60 


sponsible for a reduction in dark shades from 14.7% down 
to 3.9% of winter production! 


Precipitron will help you attain the new standards of dark 


shade guarantees that normal competition will force lower 
and lower ... it will provide an impelling attraction for 
factors seeking top quality. 


minute period. They tell a 


graphic story. \ 


| For the com is i > sti 
age plete story on this important Westinghouse 


development, call our nearest office, or write Westinghouse, 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


©& Westin house PRECIPITRON 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERY WHERE 


*Trademark registered in U. S. A. j-04514 
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Now is the time to do something about your unsatis- 
factory heating equipment, before last winter’s headaches 
are repeated. 


Here’s good news for you. GRINNELL is making 
THERMOLIERS again. They are the same efficient, engi- 


a lie deans neered unit heaters that have been delivering more heat 
nd. 


equal to a run at less cost for thousands of satisfied customers for years. 


Talk over your heating problems with a Grinnell Engi- 
neer. He'll show you how Thermoliers distribute heat 
uniformly to every square foot of your buildings, improve 





employee morale and output and save up to 27% of still- 





scarce fuel. 


Thermoliers’ 12 points of superiority make them the 
logical choice in unit heaters. Ask for the new Grinnell 
Thermolier catalog 6-E. It gives all the details of construc- 
tion, application, capacities and installation. Grinnell 
Company, Inc., Executive Offices, Providence. 1, R. I. 
Branch offices in principal cities. 





Thermolier Unit Heaters 
FOR FULL VALUE FROM FUEL DOLLARS 
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Service on all Magnes ium Products 


What alloy fo use—Sand casting, die or 
permanent-mold casting, forging, shaes or 
sheet—you’ll find help.on this lightest of the 
light metals, Magnesium, as near as your 


telephone, Call any Alcoa office— 


MAGNESIUM 





ALUMINUM COMPANY 

tied OES” Bahn ie eer ) 

OF AMERICA... 
| a eee 


Sales Offices 


ee 8 — 506 Akron Savings 
an g. 
ALBANY 7, N. Y., 90 State St. 
ATLANTA 3, GA., 1818 Rhodes- 
Haverty Bl dg. 
BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
400 Baltimore Life Bld dg. 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 1320 First 


National Bldg. 

BOSTON 16, MASS.. 20 Providence 
St., Park Square 

BUFFALO a "Yen 1880 Elmwood 

ve. 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. C., 619 John- 
Se Rak BE ston Bidg. 
CHICAGO ll, ILL., 520 North 


Michigan Ave 

CINCINNATI 2. OHIO, 16th Floor, 
Times-Star Bldg. 

CLEVELAND 1, OHIO, 1520 Mid- 
land Bldg. 

COLUMBUS 15, OHIO, 
526 Rowlands Bidg. 

DALLAS lI, TEXAS, 821 Mercantile 
Bank Bldg. 

DAVENPO T, IOWA, 918 Kahl 


Bldg. 
DA \YTON 2, OHIO, 302 Harries 
DETHOTT 2 MICH., 610 New 

g. 

FAIRFIELD, CONN., Post Road 
GRAND RAPIDS 2. MICH., 812 

Michigan National Bank Bid dg. 
= “eases: 3, CONN., 410 Asylum 
pgeatenng, sk 2. Ty 1806 Com- 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND., 817 


Merchants Bank Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 2300 Power 
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LOUISVILLE 2, KY., 1154 Starks 
MILWAUKEE 2, WIS., 735 North 


Water St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN., 1060 
Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
NEWARK 2, N. J., 2706 Newark & 


Essex Bld 

NEW ORLFANS 12, LOUISIANA, 
911 American ldg. 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y., 230 Park Ave. 

OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA., 1209 
A Tower 

= | oe 9, PA., 123 8. 


d St. 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA., DistrictSales, 
1814 Oliver Bidg.; General Offices, 


Gulf Bldg. 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON, 512 


Porter Buildin 

PROVIDENCE 1, ee ISLAND, 
1421 Industrial Trust B 

RICHMOND 19, VA., 213 ‘Exchange 
Building, — & Franklin S 
ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK, 1331 
Lincoln Alliance Bank Bldg. 

ory LOUIS 8, MO., 1002 Continental 


se v FRANCISCO 4, CALIF., 615 
ae TLE > WASH., 1411 Fourth 
ve. 
sour BEND 5, IND., 805 J.M.S. 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS., 
301 Tarbell- Watters Bldg. 
= 2, FLA., 401 Tampa Theatre 


=, OHIO, 1804 Ohio Bidg. 
TULSA 3, “OKLA. 1405 Philtower 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C., 605 





t ‘ 
WICHITA 25 -» 411 Fourth 
National Bank Bidg. 
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means extra comfort, 

extra strength, extra quality 
and extra service in your 
hosiery and knitted wear 


STANDARD Durene assures these quality 
advantages for your merchandise because it is 
multi-ply mercerized combed cotton yarn pro- 
duced under the controlled standards set by the 


Durene Association and our own 68 years in spinning. 


Plan now to give your merchandise these quality 
advantages of STANDARD Durene as soon as it 
is released for civilian use. The name hHurkné., 
you know, is licensed for use only on merchandise 
of good quality and workmanship which can meet 


performance tests of a qualified laboratory. 


te 


TENNESSEE 
ding, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


outh American Countries 


CHATTANOOGA 1, 


5: 804-6 Lafayette Buil 
pal Cities and in Central and S 


Sales Office 


Representatives in princi 
: 940 Merchandise Mart 


CHICAGO 54, iLL., 
UTICA, N. Y-, P.O. Box 105 


Y., 185 Madison Avenue 


acct READING, PA., Reading 6262 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Guilford Building 
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Actual photo of Superintendent of weaving consult- 
ing with a Gulf Service Engineer on loom lubrication 
in the world’s largest weave shed. With 81 acres of 
floor space, this huge weave room contains 4,000 looms. 
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| tenance costs low’ — 


“BEFORE WE CALLED IN A GULF SERVICE 
ENGINEER and adopted the lubrication practice 
he recommended, we had a high percentage of 





seconds due to oil spots,” says this Superintendent. 
“Now oil spotting is practically eliminated, and 
we get the kind of lubrication that insures low 


maintenance costs.”’ 


Modern high-speed looms require the proper 


RING SERVICE 


“Thanks to proper lubrication, we have practically 


eliminated oil spots—and we keep main- 


weave shed — experience has proved that these 
quality lubricants help insure continuous produc- 
tion, and reduce spotting, down time, and main- 


tenance costs. 


Remember this big plus value you get when 
you use Gulf lubricants: The helpful counsel of 


Gulf Service Engineers, specialists in scientific 





textile mill lubrication. Make sure your equip- 





application of lubricants that provide maximum 
protection against excessive wear, and which re- 
sist oxidation, gumming, and “throw” to the 
highest degree. That’s why this great mill, and 


many others, specify Gulf oils and greases in the 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 


ment is getting the kind of lubrication that helps 
you get maximum production and minimum 
maintenance and power costs. Write, wire, or 
phone your nearest Gulf office today and ask a 


Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer to call. 





Divisicn Sales Offices: 


Boston * New York * Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Atianta 
New Orieans - Houston - Louisville - Toledo 
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Yes, a bulldog is tough—and a friendly, willowy cat is flexible 
—but Tufferized Card Clothing, made from the finest steel wire, 
is especially tempered for both toughness and flexibility! 













FLAT SQUARE 


CROWNSTHAT BE And because it is so evenly and so accurately placed in the 
en famous Tuffer foundation, it is easier to strip . . . stays on the job 
stole with fewer grindings! It all adds up to greater production and 


STRIPS EASIER—LESS GRINDING lower carding costs: 


POP FO eA es Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 
C owhtraiva Cylinders from 4 to 30 mches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented 
oe uU F F 7 R Hand Stripping Cards, Howard’s Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


as ale % be ee LS 


HOWARD BROS. "Fe. co. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta } stonia, N. ¢ Branch Offices: Philadelphic, Austin Canadian Agents: 
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Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
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How “Robbing Peter to Pay Paul” 





Many times it has been a case of “‘robbing 
Peter to pay Paul,” borrowing materials 
and labor from one department to pinch 
hit in another where military demands were 
urgent. 

Naturally, this has made it impossible for 
us to fill as promptly as we would like many 
of our normal orders for dyes, pigments and 
other products. 


For example, at one time our entire opera- 





tion of some important sulfur colors was shut 
down to make way for the production of 
melamine, the remarkable new chemical that, 
through its use in plastic parts for ignition 
systems, has been an important factor in 
lifting bomber ceilings from 18,000 feet to 
above 40,000 feet. 


Lifted the Bomber Ceiling 


Calco’s production of melamine increased 


from only 400,000 pounds in 1940 to millions 





of pounds in 1944. It has been physically 
impossible to meet such tremendous increases 
and continue always to supply our customers 
as in normal times. 

Putting first things first has developed into 
a tremendous wartime job at Calco. It is work 
of which we are proud—and in which we ask 
your understanding. You may be sure that 
everything is being done to meet your re- 
quirements—with all the extra time, labor 
and effort we can muster. 

CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, AMERICAN 
CYANAMID COMPANY, Bound Brook, New 
Jersey. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Boston, Charlotte, Providence. 
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* THE VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEER is the man who took the “heat” 
off the inspector — although he probably never knew it. His 
job is to help find out what is wrong when your spinning or 


twisting goes sour, and to help you sweeten it up. 


RESULTS SHOW that his ability to recommend the right traveler 
for the job, and his suggestions for improving yarn quality 
have saved many thousands of yards of finished cloth from 


the inspector's “N. G.”. 


IF YOUR PROBLEM is traceable to bad spinning or twisting, why 
not talk to a Victor Service Engineer? You'll find him thor- 
oughly mill-trained —a man who “talks your language’ — 
and fully equipped with information on handling all types 
of fibers, including the newest. Write, wire, or phone the 


nearest Victor office .. . for prompt service. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. — 20 Mathewson St. — Tel. Dexter 0737 
GASTONIA, N. C.—173 W. Franklin Ave.—Tel. 247 


The Inspector 


is out of 
danger... 





Wek 


: That story about someone 


“gunning” for the inspector down at the mill 














was just an idle rumor. 


It probably is true, though, that some of the 
management muttered a few mild threats to 
themselves when the inspector was rejecting so 
much yardage, which they had to sell for sec- 
onds at a loss. Still, he was only doing his job. 


Things changed shortly after a man“ came 
into the mill one day, looked at the spinning, 
and made some suggestions. Now, practically 
everything the inspector sees gets his O. K. 


So he’s out of danger—of becoming the 
mill's most unpopular guy. In fact, the manage- 


ment now regards him as a friend! 
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These Two Conditions have always been “in the dark” 


Look at a C&K Loom in 
operation and you’d say: 
“Steady as clockwork.’’ And 
you’d be right. There’s no 
doubt, from the mill man’s 
standpoint, that the loom is 
operating smoothly, at uni- 
form speed. But, smstan- 
taneously, things happen in a loom that are beyond 
human powers to observe or comprehend. 

Last month, in these pages, we discussed the violent 
load-fluctuations imposed on loom motors and clutches 
because of inherent characteristics of the machine. Now 
we'll show you something of “what goes on.’’ 

The curves above were plotted from a recording 
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oscillograph. They indicate that the power put into a 
loom may be as high as 250% of the rated load. And 
the power put into the motor by the loom may be as high 
as 150%. 

Similarly, the loom-speed may be instantaneously as 
much as 12 rpm higher than average speed, or 9 rpm 
lower ... during one revolution of the crankshaft! 

Until very recently, loom-designers were in the dark 
as far as these two conditions were concerned. Now 
C&K engineers have brought to light new facts which are 
aiding them in the development of better loom motors 
and clutches. And in every other field of loom research, 
too, C&K is employing new tools and techniques to 
bring you—step by step—better looms that will help you 

to weave more yardage of higher quality at lower cost. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


>. 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. \ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N.C. © ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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between Today's War Weapons... 
rs and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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IT’S STILL THE MASTER SALESMAN 


Nearly 20 years ago, we advertised color 
as the “Master Salesman.” It STILL holds 
that distinction! 

Colored yarns, properly used, lift textile 
fabrics above price competition. Mills, 
as well as converters, benefit accordingly. 

Yarn dyeing specialists for 35 years, we 
can help designers to select the best colors 
for a given fabric and can help mills to 
obtain the necessary yarns and to run 
them with maximum profit. 

Any one of four Franklin Process plants 
can serve you. No matter which you select, 
the quality of your dyeings will be the 
same. 

The time is not far off when you will 
NEED Color—the Master Salesman. Why 
not put him on your payroll NOW? 
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LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 
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New York Representative, 40 Worth Street 


Chicago Representative, 100 West Monroe Street 
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; DESIGNED TO WORK ALL TYPES AND 
STAPLES OF FIBRES THAT MAY BE HANDLED ON THE COTTON SYSTEM 


Maintenance and lubrication have been given 
every consideration. 


Special permanent scal bearings throughout. 
May be relubricatec! by means of newly devel- 
Oped injection system. 

Lubrication required every three years. 


V belt and spiral gear drive throughout guar- 
antee smooth, quiet operation. 


System of lights and sealing door indicate 
feeding demand. 





Machine entirely self contained having integral 
dust exhaust. 


Fabricated steel construction and color condi- 
tioned. 
= FF FR 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY. Plant at 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. Boston Office, 161 Devon- 
shire Street; Atlanta Office, 815 Citizens & Southern 
National Bank Building; Charlotte Office, 1201-3 
Johnston Building. 
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THIS NEW 
BLENDING FEEDER 
NOW IN 

PRODUCTION 








H&B BLENDING FEEDER 
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econversion 


The continuous operating schedules of the past four 
years have left their marks on all types of machinery 
and equipment. There never has been a period in 
industrial history when the load was so great. . . the 
results so big. Yet most manufacturers believe that 
reconversion will bring an even greater activity. 


How is your equipment going to stand up under this 
new flood of work? 


One of the first things to check is the bearings. Smart 
operators will replace all worn bearings before they 
actually fail. This will prevent a cosily delay later on. 


When replacement is necessary, specify Johnson 
Bronze. The line is complete . . . UNIVERSAL Bronze 
Bars in over 350 sizes; General Purpose Bearings in over 
850 sizes; Electric Motor Bearings in more than 250 types. 
Check your requirements NOW with our catalogue. 
Then call in your local Johnson Distributor. Let him 
help you keep your plant operating at top efficiency. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 


530 S. MILL STREET ° NEW CASTLE, PA. 















BRANCHES IN 
a INE STRIAL 
CENTERS 
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The Medley top roll illustrated 


above is of superior neck construc- 


tion with case hardened collars 


and ball-bearings. Medley features 








producing uniform sliver are avail- 


able only on this system 
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% You can get postwar results now in your drawing room 
with Medley Precision Drawing. Order now for early delivery. 


* MEDLEY OVERHAULING STEPS UP DRAWING, EFFICIENCY 


Sliver test charts from actual installation operation show variations are 
reduced to a minimum with Medley Ball-Bearing Drawing. Precision 
work and the solidity of the pressed neck feature produce sliver supe- 
rior to that coming from new frames. (Test charts upon request.) 


* MEDLEY DRAWING OVERHAULING IS MAINTENANCE 


Medley Overhauling and Drawing Repairs are a maintenance cost and 
are available now under your regular MRO priority. Forward-looking 
mills are having their drawing put in top-notch condition. Successful 
installations throughout textile industry have given years of service. 


Medley invites your inquiries and will gladly 
make estimates and quotations for complete over- 


hauling of drawing equipment. 


Z - 


YW ya Uy 


COLUMBUS GEORGIA 
THE MEDLEY SYSTEM.INC. 
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gear your drives to more efficient power 
* ao 

1) CURE Cetoen eee —” 


greater production and added profit through longer service life. And every 


j 8 Points of Balance Condor V-Belt does just that. 

Stout, tough pre-stretched Whipcords carry the load smoothly, and are 
the Strength Members that fortify the FLEXLASTICS in which they are 
3. Uniform flexibility. embedded. The FLEXLASTICS dissipate the heat of internal friction and 
@. Masten ceskitanee to ctrastavel high-speed flexing while providing a cushioned, smooth-running V-Belt. 


breakdown. 
Condor V-Belts are only one of the many MANHATTAN Products in which 
FLEXLASTICS, with engineered and correctly placed Strength Members, 





| 1. Wide margin of strength. 


2. Minimum inelastic stretch. 


5. Smooth running. 


6. Maximum traction. 


J. High resistance to side wear. deliver added service. There are Paranite-G.O.P. Oil-Proof V-Belts with the 
8. Correct lateral reinforcement. same scientific principle embodied in their construction, but with G.O.P. 
These 8 Points are correctly embodied FLEXLASTICS throughout for service where oil or excessive temperatures 
in every Condor V-Belt. Other factors ° J . . ° 

in a in mane ae ae exist. The Non-Spark Feature for guarding against danger of fire, explosion 
V-Belt is limited by excessive stretch. and hazards from static is restricted but will be ready for your post-war use. 


Write now for Condor V-Belt Bulletin 6868 B. 


Condor Belts are now made in the dark, war-time color. 
The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN 
trade mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN INC. 
Executive Offices and Factories PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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ENGINEERED LUBRICATION 


Under all conditions the proved performance of Tycol lubricants more than meets their 
recommended service. 

Rigidly controlled and tested during manufacture . . . and refined from the highest grade 
crudes, Tycol oils and greases (whether straight mineral or compounded) retain their 
uniformity* within each classification — from the first drum to the last. This unvarying high 
quality, plus the scope of the line, accounts for Tycol’s wide acceptance among operators 
interested in maximum production ...top efficiency ... lowest operating cost. 

Whatever your lubrication need, there is a Tycol oil or grease expressly engineered to 
afford greater economy ... longer machine life for every type of equipment. Let a Tide Water 
Associated engineer help you select the best one for your particular need. Call, write or 


wire your nearest Tide Water Associated Office for full details. 


Makers of Famous Veedo! Motor Oil 


* UNIFORMITY. For clear, concise descriptions of the 
basic tests used to determine important lubrication prop- 
erties — Pour Point, Extreme Pressure, Uniformity and 
many others — consult Tide Water Associated’s inform 
ative handbook “Lubricania’”’. For your FREE copy write: 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 17 Battery Place, 
New York 4, N. Y. 





TIDE WATER 








= ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 4, WN. Y. 























Fig. 1577 
Air Cock 
150 th. Pressur 


Lunkenheimer Valves and Air Cocks 
have a rugged durability and simplicity 
of design that makes them stay tight 
with the very minimum of maintenance 
...Lunkenheimer Automatic Oilers feed 
the right amount of oil, in the right way, 
at the right time, to the right place... 
These and other Lunkenheimer products 
are famous for their outstanding per- 
formance record. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati 14, Ohio, U.S.A. 
(Branch Offices: New York 13, Chicago 6, Boston 


10, Philadelphia 7. Export Department: 318-322 
Hudson St,, New York 13, N. Y.) 





Fig. 123, **N-M-D’’ 
Glebe Valve 
150 tb. S. P. 























tui 














Fig. 1300 
**Sentinel’’ Oil Cup 
with Sight Feed 





Leaky valves, permitting the escape of steam, 
air, or water, are wasteful in themselves— 
doubly wasteful in their effect on production 
costs and operating efficiency. 


Inadequate, hand-method lubrication is an- 
other cost booster . increasing expense of 
machinery repair, of lubricant, of inspection 


time. 


And —ultimately —both leaky valves and in- 
efficient lubrication mean a waste of fuel. 








Fig. 1834 
Fig. 1815 **Alvor’’ Constant Level 
Bottle Oiler Oil Control 


A Lunkenheimer Distributor is located near you, 
fully equipped to assist with your maintenance 
and operation problems. 


LUNKENHEIMER VALVES « 


Call on him. 


LUBRICATING 
DEVICES 
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STORES EASILY 


Cabiihg ‘ 
yf "ONE-MAN” PACKAGE 
Compact... saves labor 
. . . lower gross weights 


make possible one-man 
handling and storage— 





Gross 
Sulfuric Acid 138 Ibs. 
Nitric Acid 113 Ibs. 
Hydrochloric Acid 102 Ibs. 


Ammonium Hydroxide 86 lbs. 


of “PURITY SEAL” COVER 
Completely encloses bottle, 
keeps out dirt, prevents 
sunlight damage to pure 
acids. 


ef POUR-CLEAN LIP 
Superior pouring control 
» » » Casier emptying into 
small containers. 


v SCREW-CAP CLOSURE 
Added security in sealing, 
yet simpler opening and 
closing. Keeps bottle neck 
clean, protects acid from 
contamination. 


SAVES STORAGE SPACE 
Store more acid in less space. . 


» rece 
tangular solid package with reinforc- 
ing corner posts adaptable to storage 
in solid tiers, Or on pallets. Takes less 
room than commercial carboy with 
protruding neck. 


w’FULL VIEW” 
Contents completely visible . . . acid 
level easily determined. 

WEXTRA STRENGTH BOTTLE 
Designed for superior strength and 
uniformity. 


v RESISTANT COATING 
_ Entire box weather-proofed for longer 
life and better appearance. 
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THE CARBOY OF TOMORROW’ rosay) 
For B & A Reagent Acids and Ammonia 


Chemical packaging makes a signifi- 
cant advancement with the advent of 
the new 6! gallon, screw-cap, com- 
pletely boxed carboy .. . and General 
Chemical Company leads the way by 
pioneering this superior modern 
container for its Baker & Adamson 
Reagent Acids and Ammonia. 

Here is a carboy that protects the 
high purity of B&A products and safe- 
guards their quality for the user even 
under adverse conditions. Study its 


Philadelphia 


COTTON—Serviag the Textile Industries—for AUGUST, 1945 


(Conn.) -« Buffalo 


many special features. Note how they 
provide an ease of handling and stor- 
age impossible with ordinary carboys. 

These are advantages industrial 
users of reagent acids, laboratories, 
colleges and others will welcome as 
the answer to their special require- 
ments. You will want them, too... so 
order B&A Reagent A. C. S. Acids 
and Ammonia in this new carboy now. 
Limited shipments soon to.all points 
east of the Rockies. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta + Baltimore + Boston « Bridgeport 
« Charlotte (N. C.) 
Detroit + Houston + Kansas City « Los Angeles + Minneapolis « New York 
« Pittsburgh 
St. Louis « Utica (N. Y¥.) « Wenatchee « Yakima (Wash.) 


« Chicago + Cleveland + Denver 


« Providence (R. 1.) « San Francisco « Seattle 


In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 


Montreal . Toronte « Vancouver 
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Our major production is 


still for military needs. 
But our Package Engi- 
neering services are 
available. Get in touch 
with us today. 





























ro successful séttine! 


APACO-Engineered Packaging is assurance 
that Your Product will get the Right of Way in 
Highly Competitive Markets. Packages that 
protect AND sel] are needed for postwar 
merchandising. The time to plan is now! 


e 


SHIPPING SAFETY SPACE ECONOMY CONSUMER APPEAL 


ATLANTA ER COMPANY 


Established 1868 
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-.- because it retains its excellent grip longer 


URING the past three years 
Armstrong’s Accotex Cots have 
proved in hundreds of mills that 
they draft better than any other syn- 
thetic cot. Their superior perform- 
ance is due to the specially formu- 
lated cork - and - synthetic - rubber 
composition of Accotex Cots. This 
material is highly resistant to “slick- 
ing up” which means Accotex Cots 
retain their excellent grip longer. . 
produce higher quality yarn. 
What’s more, textile men have 
found that these improved roll cov- 


erings provide the seven additional 
advantages listed below. Check this 
list and you will see why Accotex 
Cots are now serving more spindles 
than any other synthetic cot, accord- 
ing to recent mill surveys. 

Prove these advantages in your 
own mill. For samples, prices, and 
complete information on Accotex 
Cots, see your Armstrong represen- 
tative. Or write direct to the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Textile 
Products Dept., 3608 Arch 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








1, LESS EYEBROWING—Resistance to 
slicking minimizes eyebrowing. 


2.LONG SERVICE—Accotex Cots are 
tough, can be rebuffed 3 or 4 times. 


3. REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex Cots 
have little affinity for textile fibers 
and are non-sweating. * 





ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEXN COTS 


CORK COTS «+ ACCOTEX APRONS 





OFFERS THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


4. GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots are 
non-thermoplastic and resist flatten- 
ing during week-end shutdowns. 


5. SOLVENT RESISTANCE — Accotex 
Cots are not affected by oil, water, 
dyes, or textile solvents. 





6, SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—Acco- 
tex Cots have no seams—can't break 
open in service. 


7. QUICK ASSEMBLY — Accotex Cots 
are ready glued. 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


— keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship thee same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


_ Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 








In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 





We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practt- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


AldricH Machink 
Goceeweill WorkS South Carolin 
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MASONEILAN 









TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 








Provide a more uniform finish and increase the production 
of Processed Fabrics 


ot. 


A, 


Because Masoneilan Palmer-Dryer temperature 
controls automatically maintain the predetermined surface 
temperature, whether the machine is in motion or not, they reduce the 
amount of reject material and increase the daily production of uniformly 
finished processed cloth. In addition, blanket life is increased as much as 
100% ... resulting in blanket life savings which quickly pay for the initial 
cost and then go on adding to profits. Other advantages of Masoneilan temperature 
controls include uniform drying, no overheating of the blanket and protection 
when the dryer is idle and during start up. Get the full details on 
Masoneilan Palmer-Dryer temperature controls. Write for details, today. 


101 MARIETTA ST., ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
Main Office: BOSTON, MASS. 


iO aaa, 
MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR CO. 
al 
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specialized line 
tor the 
textile industry 


Long and close association of Gilmer engineers 
with the textile industry has resulted in the devel- 
opment of an extensive line of belts covering prac- 
tically every power transmission need. 


The Gilmer line ranges from small-diameter, high- 
speed belts to large, hard-pulling power belts that 
are capable of handling any load. There are Gilmer 
V-Belts, flat belts, round belts—endless and non- 
endless—and of varied types of construction and 
treatment to meet each specific need. 


If there is a power transmission problem in your 
mill, it will pay you to discuss it with the Gilmer 
Engineering Staff. 


include Endless Round Belts 

woe nt olathe for carding machines, End- 
less Cord Spinner Belts for silk throwing, etc. All are come 
pletely described in the handbook, “Gilmer Belts for the 
Textile Industry”—a book that simplifies the specifying of 


belts for a large majority of drives. Write for your FREE 
copy today. 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY 


TACONY, PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. 
Division of United States Rubber Company 
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HIGHER SPEEDS...MORE PRODUCTION 








with AMCO Evaporative Cooling 


\~4 


To the accepted advantages of controlled humidi- 
fication AMCO Evaporative Cooling adds the desir- 


able benefits that come from reduced temperatures. 


After thorough examination and comparison the 
management of more than fifty mills has selected 
this clean, ductless system as the most logical and 
efficient means of controlling temperature and com- 


fort twelve months of the year. 


You too, may be facing the troubles which accom- 
pany greater heat caused by higher machine speeds. 
There is something you can do about it. Call in an 
AMCO engineer ... let him show you how this sim- 
pler cooling system will help you to put your mill in 
a favorable position to meet the coming peacetime 
high speed, high production competition. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 


BOSTON — ATLANTA — CHARLOTTE 
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Reduces excessive 
temperature and 
holds relative humid- 
ity at point best 
suited to fibre and 
process. 


Assures evener yarn 
counts and increases 
breaking strength. 


Speeds production in 
high friction (heat) 
areas. 


No cumbersome 
ducts to become 
clogged and obstruct 
light. 


Easy to install—mini- 
mum disruption. 


High flexibility to 
meet changing room 
conditions. 


Minimum mainte- 
nance. 


AMCO Evaporative 
Cooling utilizes your 
present humidifica- 
tion system. 


Increases workers’ 
comfort. 


Vvy 


AMCO wvaporanve 


COOLING SYSTEMS 





Please Mention 
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Bleach All Classes in One System 




















DU PONT CONTINUOUS 
PEROXIDE BLEACH! 


Coe ee RO Ses 
. Sa Sa Ow 
PE Sy ER te en 








TOMORROW when you get rush orders for Du Pont systems save steam, water, power, 
many different types of bleached goods or chemicals and labor. And they’re compact 
sample lots, you can produce them quickly —all in one ‘‘package’’! 
and economically by putting them through Developed as a contribution to the textile 
a Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleaching industry, these continuous bleaching systems 
System. are backed by Du Pont Technical Service, 
In one system, a highly diversified line— plus the assurance of constant improvement 
for example, whites, prints, vat- or naphthol- through never-ending Du Pont research. 
dyed—can be handled continuously and GET THIS FREE BOOK! ‘‘Du Pont Continuous 
speedily. Simple adjustments for cloth con- Peroxide Bleaching Systems’’ tells in pictures 
struction, bleaching requirement, speed and and specific facts the story of this new, effi- 
other desired factors are easily made. cient Du Pont Continuous Bleaching. Get 
Bleaching can be closely controlled so that your copy now! Just write E. I. du Pont de 
the systems return rapid, continuous output Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals 


with a uniform, predetermined bleach! These Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


INVEST IN THE PEACE WITH MORE WAR BONDS 


DU PONT PEROXIDES 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





/ S56. yu. 5. par. Ort 
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@In the operation of a finishing 
range, two things are exceedingly 
important: the speed of the cloth 
through the range; and the tension 
of the cloth at each stage of the 
range, to prevent undue stretch or 
shrinkage. 


In the two ranges shown here, 
one with Mangle and five stacks of 
cans, and the other with Mangle 
and six stacks, a No. 5 Class E (4:1 
speed ratio) REEVES Variable Speed 
Transmission is the master control, 
regulating cloth speed in the range 
to the right. A No. 6 Class E (4:1 
speed ratio) regulates cloth speed 
in range to the left. 


Other sizes of REEVES Transmis- 
sions, each different and carefully 
selected for horse power and speed 
ratio, drive the mangles, and accu- 
rately regulate cloth tension 
between the stacks of cans. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


REEVES 


rbccurare 


Variable 


3 Reeves Transmissions 


REGULATE SPEED AND TENSION 
IN TWO FINISHING RANGES « « * 


Thus it is not only possible to 
regulate the speed for various 
weights of cloth, but also to permit 
shrinking or stretching of goods to 
meet exact requirements. 


The speed and tension may be 
changed at any one place along the 
range, without changing the rela- 
tionship or tension of cloth between 
any of the other stacks of cans. 
When once pre-set for any desired 
shrinkage or stretch, this setting is 
maintained accurately regardless of 
speed changes made through the 
master control for higher or lower 


cloth speed. 


Ease and accuracy of adjustability, 
and proven dependability for this 
and many other applications, have 
made REEVES the predominate speed 
control method of the textile in- 
dustry. For additional data, write 
for 96-page Catalog TG-450. 


e COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


















con rts ndard con- 
stant speed motor to a var- 
iable speed drive. 


ying mechanism, 
reduction gears. 





Speed Control 
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CF snot in A merica to he completely integrated 
from hasic raw materials to finished dyestuffs 
aeons bi cui in America fo ieke every clas of 
antline dye and color; the name National 
Aniline Ls today the synonym for dependability 
. F wherever aniline dyes and colors dre -used. 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION — 

4O RECTOR STREET . NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


BOSTON - PROVIDENCE - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - CHARLOTTE 
GREENSBORO - ATLANTA - NEW ORLEANS - CHATTANOOGA - PORTLAND, ORE. - TORONTO 























NO TIME FOR 
“THANK YOU MARMS” 


() STEEP New England roads 





you used to spell your tired 
horses with a brief rest as the 
wagon settled back against the 
little cross-wise ridges called, in 
the vernacular, “thank you 
m’arms . 

The mills we represent are still 
on the steep grade of more and 
more production. 

But the problems of peace 
promise no leveling off in the 
road. For textile mills and selling 
agents (and all industry too for 
that matter) must carry produc- 
tion and distribution on at a 
high pitch in order to maintain 


economic stability. 


There is no time to settle back 
and rest from our labors. 

To that end, we have laid plans 
for peacetime operations which 
are based on every phase of pro- 
ducing and merchandising tex- 
tiles distinguished for their dur- 
able service and honest value. 

These plans cover the span 
from the materials at their source 
to their use by the customer. Mill 
operation, financing, selling, ad- 
vertising are but a few of the de- 
tails we have studied. The mills 
we represent will naturally bene- 
fit by what years of experience 
have taught us about the profit- 


able distribution of all textiles. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 


(established 1841) 


BOSTON e CHICAGO e 


SAN FRANCISCO © 


ATLANTA 
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ATOMIZER 


} 


An automatic cold water atomizer embodying a new principle 
that affords variable capacity and spray quality for maximum 
economy. Produces a finer spray at a given evaporation with 
minimum air consumption... Interchangeable stainless steel 


air orifices are standard equipment. 








c 
AIR CONDITIONINGN % 
THE BAHNSON CO. ~~‘ WINSTON-SALEM.N.C. 
886 DREWRY ST. 93 WORTH ST. 976 WEST 6TH ST. 703 EMBREE CRESCENT W.J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES, CAL. WESTFIELD, N. J. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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-»-- TO FIT YOUR NEEDS! 


Control of the air—regulation of the flow. Here is a vitally 


important factor in operating efficiency of a compressor. Five-step recycling control. 


You get that positive control in the Gardner-Denver ‘‘HA”’ 
Horizontal Two-Stage Compressor. Designed for heavy duty, 
continuous service, the air output of the “‘HA”’ is automati- 


cally regulated to fit your needs. 


Class M-25CS recycling five-step capacity control regulates 
| the output in five steps... 100%, 75%, 50%, 25% and 0% of 
capacity. No wasted horsepower, no unnecessary wear on the 


compressor. Control is simple, extremely sensitive and with- 





out delicate adjustments or fragile parts. 


Other “‘HA”’ Features 


1. Unrestricted air passages and large valve 
and port areas for greater air efficiency. 





2. Timken main bearings for smooth, eco- 
nomical operations. 





3. Large water-jacket areas for cooler running 
. . » lower discharge temperatures and lu- 
bricating economy. 


4. Rugged, heavy-duty construction for long 
life and continuous service. 


5. To reduce heat and moisture content of air 
further, for maximum hose and tool life, an 
efficient “Clean Air’’ after-cooler is avail- 





able as additional equipment. 


For complete information on the “HA,” send for descriptive bulletin. Gardner-Denver 
Company, Quincy, Illinois; Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Hazleton, Pa.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Washington, D. C.; New York, N. Y.; Philadeiphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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speeds textile operations 


Magnesium is “‘made to order” for the moving 
parts of textile machinery. Its light weight—a full 
third less than that of aluminum—means low 
inertia . . . and that means smooth, high-speed 
operation with less vibration. 


Better still, the strength and stability of alloyed 


_ Magnesium parts cut wear and tear and eliminate 


the high maintenance costs caused by frequent 
failure of some non-metallic parts. 


The textile industry is thoroughly familiar with 





—and the metal of motion 


MAGNESIUM 












the importance of these factors in machine parts 
—especially in those requiring intermittent or 
reciprocating movements at high speeds. Magne- 
slum is the answer: weaving, knitting, spinning, 
twisting and winding operations alike benefit from 
the Metal of Motion. 


If you want detailed technical information on the 
advantages of magnesium in textile operations, get 
in touch with Dow, pioneer producer and fabricator 
of this lightest structural metal. 








THE METAL 


OF MOTION 











MAGNESIUM DIVISION, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN Linea 


New York ¢ Boston « Philadelphia « Washington e Cleveland e Detroit e St. Louis « Chicago e Houston e San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
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WHAT MAKES TH 


.do better drafting... 
._give longer service? 





Among various apron types, it’s Lawrence Calfskin — chrome-tanned 
or bark-tanned — that is selected more often than any other. 

Mills prefer Lawrence Calfskin because it has proved to them, over 
a period of many years, that its natural drafting surface gives results 
that have never been equalled by other apron-materials. 

It wears longer, too, because the tight-packed grain surface next to 
the yarn has the natural strength to resist both the constant flexing and 
the tension or pressure exerted on the apron. 

Furthermore, mills like the convenience of having aprons open-end 
so that they can be installed quickly, even in bottom positions, without 
having to tear down the frames or mix up apron types. 

So, for convenience, use leather aprons ...for performance and 
long life, specify Lawrence Calfskin —chrome-tanned or bark-tanned. 


LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 
A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASS. 


Selling Agents 
H. H. Hersey, Greenville, S.C., Matthews Equipment Company, Providence, R. I. 
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TROUBLE FROM ANY DIRECTION 
.. resisted by Spinna’s triple-resiliency 


AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
NETWORK OF TOUGH 
SPRINGY FIBRES 


abrasio™” 
cesistan 7 
surface ner 
to the = 


When an ordinary hard end comes along, Law- 
rence’s Spinna Calf takes it without permanently 
grooving. It recovers its original smooth surface 
without delay. 

When the traversing yarn pushes the covering 
toward the end of the roll, Spinna Calf springs 
right back into shape. It resists hollowing-out 
much longer than less resilient materials. 

To avoid these troubles that shorten roll covering 
life, specify Spinna...and benefit also from a 
high-friction surface that improves spinning ef- 
ficiency. It stays kind to the yarn for up to 18 
months and more, even in front positions. 

That’s why Spinna is the calfskin most generally 


SPINNA CALF 
ROLL COVERINGS 


3 “rifle Resilient 


4| 
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Rockwood pivoted motor bases 
come in three special models for 
spinning or twisting frames, with 
a special base for loom drives— 
together with floor mounting 
drives, lineshaft drives and ver- 
tical drives. THERE IS A 
ROCKWOOD AUTOMATIC TEN- 
SION CONTROL MOTOR BASE 
for any type of machine you have. 


AT A BIG MILL 
IN ALABAMA 


Typical of newest installa- 
tions in Southern cotton mills 
are these spinning frame 
drives with the tightness of 
the belt (or belts) controlled 
automatically by Rockwood 
belt tightening motor bases. 


In no other industry is au- 
tomatic control of belt tension 
more important because both 
the machine output is in- 
creased and the quality of the 
work improved. Spinning and 
twisting frames produce more 
per hour—and the twist is 
more uniform. Compressors 
do more work with the same 
power input or the same 
work with less power. Other 
machines operate to maxi- 
mum capacity continuously 
and efficiently. 


Today there is scarcely a 
cotton mill modernizing pro- 
gram that does not include 
the installation of Rockwood 
bases on spinning or twisting 
frames, for drives to line- 
shafts, on compressors, looms 
and other textile mill ma- 
chines driven by electric mo- 
tors through belts — whether 
flat or multiple V. 


IF YOUR MILL IS PLAN- 
NING TO MODERNIZE OR 
TO INSTALL NEW MaA- 
CHINERY we will be glad to 
assist you. Write us or con- 
tact your nearby Rockwood 
dealer. 


INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 











Handle Beams the EASY TRAMRAIL 





Heavy beams are easily handled with a simple 
Cleveland Tramrail overhead materials handling 
system. An electric hoist does the heavy lifting and 
the smooth-rolling carrier transports the beams by a 
light push of the hand. 
The overhead system in this important South 
Carolina cotton mill not only serves the warpers and 
twisting frame, but is also used in the beam storage 
and for handling beams at the slashers. 
} Tramrail equipment has proven to be far more con- 
a simple Cleveland Tramrail system as illustrated. : : , 
There is no expensive electrical work; only a few venient than the hand-pushed floor dollies formerly 
outlets are needed where hoist is to be used. used. It is especially desirable for lifting beams in 
and out of the machines*and is an important factor 
in improving safety. It has brought about a consider- 
able savings of time. 
This Cleveland Tramrail system is surprisingly low in cost. Since it is designed for moderate ser- 
vice, no costly electrical equipment is employed. The hoist is provided with a cord and plug for con- 
necting to power outlets that have been conveniently placed wherever use of the hoist is required. 


You do not have to shut down the mill to install 


GET THIS BOOK! CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed-with Tuk CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 


valuable information. Profusely 


. osm G5 oY illustrated. Write for free copy. 1175 EAST 283x0 ST. WICKLIFFE. On10. 
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? save 30% ON YOUR 


BELT LACING COSTS 


Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins 
Lacers. 


You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE 


Clipper products. 


Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long 


wearing Lubrihide Pins. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 
in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 










and Clipper Speed 


Clipper No. 9 
Portable laces 
belts up to 6 
inches wide in 
one quick, easy 
-operation. 











The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 








We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for 
folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and 
other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a 


demonstration! 








Scientific action of Jaws forms 














CLIPPER 
SPINDLE TAPE 
LACING 
EQUIPMENT 








You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster 
than stitching — with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape 
Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends 
with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. 


VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. 





a perfect loop for connecting pins. 










CLIPPER 
CONDENSER 
TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT 


Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper 
No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as flexible 
as the tape itself. Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 
and cut to length. WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
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SPEED 
VICTORY 


by NOT 
INTERRUPTING é: 
PRODUCTION {773% 


EQUIPMENT 
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MOVE THE 
INSTEAD OF THE YARN 















ed 


: a here are the results of this new 


4-DRUM skein dyeing principle 


> Production Up 25% to 50% Quality Up 20% to 100% 

bc Because the yarn is delivered free of 
snarls, there is less breakage in winding 
and, consequently, fewer knots. This in- 
- .. sures finer quality of the finished fabric. 
~~, chine. It can handle larger batches than , ; 

‘i: . Uniformity of dyeing results cannot be 
E? any other machine occupying the same equaled by any other machine. 










No other skein dyeing machine can 
come even close to the high rate of pro- 


duction of this famous Smith-Drum ma- 


Winding Costs Down 25% to 50% 


Because of the new basic principle em- 


D) Leing Costs Down 25% to 30% ployed by this Smith-Drum machine .. . 


Low liquor ratio saves dyestuffs, steam , ; ; 

... there is no snarling or breaking of 

ait and water. Simplified operation reduces the yarn. This saves both time and 

Write tor ea PP labor costs. Faster dyeing time greatly trouble in winding . . . effecting a real 
of this boopier reduces operating costs per batch. saving in winding costs. 





This Smith-Drum machine completely revolutionized skein dyeing within a few years after it was introduced. New im- 
provements in our post-war models will put it still further out ahead in both performance and sales. We are already 
booking orders for delivery as soon as war restrictions are lifted. By ordering now, you will shorten your wait for 


delivery. Write promptly for complete information. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY, Allegheny Ave. at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


ITH-DRUM Textile Machines 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods 
dyeing, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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MAJOR SLASHER IMPROVEMENT 





The new Westinghouse ROTOTROL-regu- 
lated Multi-Motor Slasher Drive controls 
tension . . . improves quality . . . increases pro- 
duction . . . reduces cost. 


Stop the damage to warp yarns in the 
slasher room and get better quality, greater 
production and lower costs. Even with the best 
care in yarn preparation, improper slashing 
can ruin the strongest fibers and result in off- 
quality cloth and lost time in the weave room. 

The most common cause of damage to warp 
yarns is the result of variations in tension. 
Westinghouse has made uniform tension possi- 
ble with the multi-motor slasher drive through 
ROTOTROL tension control. 








Essentially, this is a d-c adjustable voltage 
system, with ROTOTROL, and _ individual 
motors or gearmotors on the beam, delivery 
roll, cylinders and size boxes. The speed of the 
slasher is adjusted at a master control station. 
The control action of the ROTOTROL main- 
tains the present tension value during the 
beam build-up. Tension is always uniform. 

This drive has already proved its superiority 
in actual service. Results have been outstand- 
ing. For more information about this improved 
drive call your nearest Westinghouse Offfice 
or write for booklet B-3491. Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. J-94658 
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Battery of slashers as seen from the delivery end. 
Motors are mounted underneath. The ROTOTROL 
is mounted on a platform above the slasher. 


d Adj 
” [Ustm 
Westinghouse head Pdaton 
“7 
"Proved Cloth Quali 
PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE * Lowe, Product ity 
Cri 


On Costs 


MULTI-MOTOR SLASHER DRIVE 
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WHAT EVERY 
WEAVER WANTS 


A loom that turns easily by hand! 


SETTING the reed correctly in relation to 
the fell of the cloth on a C&K Type S 
Automatic Rayon Loom requires accu- 
rate, skilled handling of certain loom 
parts. 

The weaver turns the handwheel of 
the crankshaft with one hand while his 
other hand manipulates the take-up. 

Unless this setting is properly made, a 
mark will appear in the cloth and imper- 
fect fabric results. 

When crankshaft, take-up shaft, bot- 
tom shaft and rocker shaft are mounted 


mn yam Ft 


a es ee ae 


in Hyatt Roller Bearings, the loom turns 
over easily. Accurate settings and better 
cloth result. Weavers are less tired at the 
end of a shift. 


Hyatts reduce friction, hence require 
less power than plain bearings. Hyatt 
equipped looms use less lubricant, mini- 
mize maintenance, produce more cloth. 

Specify this bearing by name when 
you buy new looms. Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 


BEARINGS 
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a , 2 number of different formulas 


Your glazed chintz now can take on new, 
longer life and new sales vitality with the 
introduction of this new Monsanto mela- 
mine resin finish, Resloom *NC50. Here 
are the new standards it provides: 


a 


— 


IMPROVED WASHABILITY. 
Chintz glazed with this new 
finish withstands more frequent 
" washing than finishes based on _} 
older and less stable resins,-—~ 


” 














— 





— 


BETTER COLOR RETENTION 
The transparent luster of 
» Resloom glaze is retainedwith- 
























att vennoauane. This new 


melamine finish can be used with 


to meet varying requirements. 











This new Monsanto finish (not to be con- 
fused with Resloom M-75 for shrinkage 
control) is supplied as an unpolymerized 
resin in water solution. Its permanent 
glaze is applied by standard equipment 
by (1) impregnating the dyed or printed 
cloth with the resin, using a padder, (2) 
and glazing at temperatures up to 500° F., 
(3) then setting at 300° F. 


Complete Information Available 


If you would like to know more about 
this new finish and the new washability 
and durability it offers . . . and particu- 
larly, if you would like a detailed report on 
on how Resloom NC50 can be adapted 
to your glazing operations 
or products, write, wire or 
phone: MONSANTO CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY, Textile 
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MONSANTO 





SERVING , INDUSTRY ...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 
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Technical Service, Everett 
Station, Boston 49, Mass.' 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The tension used on the Abbott Winder is unique in that there is no pin or post on which 
the discs are mounted to turn. Instead the discs are supported independently from their 
outside faces. One disc has a hole to allow nibs and vegetable matter to work out. It is sup- 
ported on a bracket with a thick, felt cushion. The other disc is supported by a ball joint on a 
lever weighted by an adjustable weight, sliding on an arm behind the tension plate. The 
effect of this design is that if the tension increases, the right-hand disc tends to rise with the 
yarn, and therefore moves away from the left disc, easing the tension, so that there is almost 
an automatic evening effect, which gives a very uniform tension. The Abbott tension will 


wind a harder package with less yarn breakage than anything on the market. 


Since the yarn runs behind the center of the disc, it cannot whip out, but at the same time, 
can pass through when the winding starts. Yarn guides are also a part of this unit, and serve 


to guide the yarn into the discs and to position it in the proper running position. 


The slub catcher is also a novel construction, having two 1"’ wide blades spaced by shims 
which are changed for different counts. Having a wide surface, the blades can be set more 


open to let nibs, etc., pass, and yet will exert enough friction on a slub to break the yarn. 


This assembly of tension and slub catcher is on a plate, and the construction can be varied 


using larger and smaller discs, etc., for different kinds of yarn. 


It is fundamentally a self-threading unit, which of course is essential for automatic operation. 


Main Office and Factory: Wilton, New Hampshire 


‘ Southern Representative: Mr. L. 8. Ligon. Greenville, 8. C. 
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The moving assembly line principle has always been the essential feature of Abbott winders 


and is not available in other makes. 


The operator sits in one position, sets the full bobbins in a rotating magazine in front of her 


and doffs the full cones or cheeses at the same position. 


There is no walking all day, stooping to pick up the bobbins, reaching over to tie them in, 
pushing trucks around the machine, etc. She works at the end of the winder out of the way 
of fly and dust. She does not have to strap a knotter to her hand and wiggle her thumb all 


day to tie knots. 


As a result there is very little operator fatigue and yet the production in bobbins tied in per 


hour will average more than on any other equipment. 


Any of the standard 6” traverse packages can be wound—warping cones, knitting cones, 


wood or paper tubes. 


The bobbins to be wound may be big or small, single or ply, warp, filling or combination wind, 


wood or paper. 
Operators are quickly taught and maintain an even steady production. 


The skill of winding is built into the machine. 


Main Office and Factory: Wilton, New Hampshire 
Southern Representative: Mr. L. 8. Ligon. Greenvilie, 8. C. 
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BIGGEST ADVANCE EVER MADE § 
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with fingertip control! 


Here's an improved roll loading system that enables 
you to adjust your roll pressures instantly and exactly 
in pounds per lineal inch of roll face. It eliminates all 
guesswork in setting up several machines to produce 
identical results . . . blocks danger of unsuspected 
overloading of costly rolls, too. 

Foxboro Pneumatic Loading is the only system that 
gives you all the advantages of modern “cushioned” 
loading at its highest development. A simple twist of 
two knobs on the instrument exactly adjusts and equal- 
izes the pressure on both ends of the roll . . . without 
fussy calculations... without corrections for roll widths. 

What's more, this calibrated pressure is maintained 


Foxboro Pneumatic Loading gives 
calibrated ““cushioned”’ pressure 


Cacao 


in Applying Roll Pressure! 


Foxboro Pneumatic Loading on this 
slasher gives complete loading con- 
trol from a single panel (top center). 
Pressure cylinders for one end of rolls 
shown in circles. Recording model 
(below) also available. 


automatically. Variations in material thickness, and 
any out-of-roundness of rolls, are automatically com- 
pensated. There’s no bouncing of rolls to limit operat- 
ing speed ... and a flip of a lever unloads both ends 
of the roll instantly! 

Why not call in a Foxboro Engineer to discuss how 
this improved roll loading can benefit your operation? 
No obligation involved. In the meantime, write for 
Bulletin B-306 containing details of this Foxboro de- 
velopment for slashers, dye padders, washers, mangles 
and other roll machines. The Foxboro Company, 
18 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


FOXBORO PNEUMATIC LOADING 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 
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A century-old tradition for fine fab- 
rics and a progressive attitude toward 
styling and manufacturing methods 
make Cheney Brothers a most highly- 
respected name in textiles...and make 
their products—like this silky corduroy 
Mandarin-type jacket — important to 
quality-wise women the country over. 

Color — with Cheney, as with other 
manufacturers whose names are fore- 
most in fabrics —is a vital element in 
sales appeal . . . and, in color, Sandoz 
is the name that represents reliability 
and progressive ideas. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Winks ahead uth Giles 








“Thinking ahead with textiles,” 
Sandoz chemists keep one eye on the 
fashion world, another on the technical 
requirements that accompany the in- 
troduction of new types of yarn, new 
fabric constructions, new textile man- 
ufacturing methods. 

Highly decorative effects in fashion 
merchandise often call for brilliant 
colors... colors that dare to be as dif- 
ferent as the Sandoz colors — Chlora- 
mine Brilliant Orange RS, Chloramine 
New Blue 5B, Chloramine Yellow R 
and Chloramine Fast Scarlet GFL. 


INC., 61 VAN DAM 


STREET, 








BY CHENEY 


For your convenience, Sandoz ap- 
plication laboratories are located in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte, Los Angeles and Toronto. 
Stocks are maintained there in a wide 
range of acid, chrome and direct dyes 
as well as auxiliary chemicals for all 
natural and synthetic fibres. Other 
Sandoz branches are in Chicago, 
Paterson and Providence. 

Next month, this Sandoz series will 
salute another of its customers among 
the leaders in the American textile 
industry. 


NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 
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CONES WITHOUT COBWEBS 
FROM MACHINES WITHOUT CAMS 


The Rotary Traverse is an exclusive feature of the 











It’s the Rotary Traverse — principally — that makes 
a yarn mill's customers delighted with their cones Roto-Coner* . . . a smooth, one-piece combination 
... and the yarn mill itself delighted with the driving drum and traverse guide that helps produce 


knitting cones of superior quality at highest rates 


lower costs of production. 


of output. 











The Rotary Traverse may also be furnished with 
different groove arrangements to wind warping 
cones, dyeing packages and parallel tubes for 
twisting. Universal Winding Company, Providence, 


Boston, Utica, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Atlanta. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 23. 5. 16 












QUICK YARN REVERSAL MEANS 
FREE DELIVERY 


The groove in the Rotary Traverse is designed to 
reverse the yarn quickly — without dwell — at both 
ends of the traverse, overcoming any tendency for 
the yarn to build up and roll inward to form stite hes, 
underwinds, cobwebs. Yarn delivers freely from 
Roto-Cones without plucks or yarn sloughing off. 
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WARPING CONES .- DYEING PACKAGES . PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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The Versatile Insulation 


YC PCAMGLAS. 















EASILY HANDLED—Light, rigid, strong, the big pieces of PC Foaméglas 
are conveniently packaged, easily handled. They can be cut to fit 
around openings and obstructions right on the job. When you install 
PC Foamglas the first cost is the last cost. 





PRAM were AS Baw 


STAYS IN PLACE—In core walls, PC Foamglas becomes an integral 
part of the structure, can be tied in to brick, tile or other backing 
and facing. This rigid, cellular glass material does not pack down, 


slip, warp, or rot—it is damp-proof, verminproof, incombustible. 


STANDS THE LOAD—Under concrete wearing floors, PC Foaméglas 
withstands pressure much greater than normal floor loads. It has 
proved able to maintain desired temperature levels over cold ramps 
and open loading platforms, to prevent heat travel from rooms below. 





INSULATES PERMANENTLY—A firm, level base for roofing felt. PC 
Foamglas is so easily installed it speeds up the job. It insulates effi- 
ciently, protects roof slabs. Even a break in roofing felt entails no 
expensive repairs or replacement of PC Foamélas. 





Es. roofs, in floors and core walls, 
on tanks and other equipment, 
PC Foamglas has proved its efficiency 
in all sorts of plants where tempera- 
ture and humidity levels must be 
maintained, condensation pre- 
vented. 

Made of air-filled glass cells, PC 
Foamglas does not warp, check, 
swell, shrink or rot. It is impervious 
to moisture, vapor, fumes and acid 
atmospheres, elements that cause 
other materials to lose insulating efh- 
ciency. Freedom from repairs and 
maintenance makes its use a positive 


economy. Owners of all sorts of 
plants all over the country can tell 
you that PC Foamglas has licked 
many a tough insulating job—per- 
manently. 

Our specialists will be glad to con- 
sult with you on any problem that 
involves insulation. Also you will 
find a wealth of helpful information 
in the booklets we offer. Check the 


Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


- Also makers of PC Glass Blocks 


PC FOAMGLAS (ee 


T M REG U.S. PAT. OFF 
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convenient coupon, mail it in today | Pittsburgh Corning Co-poraticn | 
and your selection of literature will Room 653, 632 Duquesne Way 
abe . ig xia | Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

be sent to you promptly. Pittsburgh ieee | 
Corning Corporation, 632 Duquesne | Please send along my free copies of the | 

| booklets I have checked. It is understood 

that I incur no obligation. 

| Roofs_____- Walls_. Floors_____. 

A ae, ON Beem were 
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Where DROPS 


~ * 


Condefsate is a trouble-maker 
... when it falls from the ceil- 
ing of a yatn conditioner. 


But drops can do no harm on 
the walls. 


In the “H-W” conditioner 
pictured above, the. ceiling is 
constantly maintained at a high- 
er temperature than the other 
inside surfaces. Any condensa- 
tion that may occur, forms on 
the walls. 


A product of The Industrial 
Dryer Corporation, Stamford, 
Conn., the ““H-W” conditioner 
is widely used in the silk, rayon, 
woolen and worsted industries. 
While most twist-setting condi- 
tioners provide automatic con- 
trol of temperature and humid- 
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ity, this one does even more: it 
controls time of operation as 
well. 


i 


Throwsters operating this 
equipment have no _ worries 
about rust or corrosion, either. 
With rustproof Monel lining on 
walls and ceiling, and with a 
solid plate of tough Lukens 
nickel-clad steel for the floor, 
there’s dependable protection 
against corrosive conditions and 
humid atmospheres. 


Monel* has served the textile 
industry for more than a quarter 
of a century. It is preferred metal 
for all types of dyeing equip- 
ment handling direct and vat 
colors. It is readily fabricated, 
and retains its essential charac- 


ean’t DRIP 





teristics throughout its service 
life, whether in contact with salt, 
acids, alkalies or dye liquors. 


For detailed information on 
strength and ductility, working 
properties, resistance to various 
types of corrosion and other 
data, we invite you to send for 
Technical Bulletin T-5, Engi- 
neering Properties of Monel. 
Your copy is ready for mailing. 
A request on your business let- 
terhead brings it to your desk. 
The International Nickel Com- 
pany, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Monel 


ONE OF THE INCO NICKEL ALLOYS 
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O MACHINE KNOWN can du- 

plicate the skill of Sam 
Meister, left, of Allis-Chalmers 
Norwood Works. 

Holding an acetylene torch in 
his right hand, a silver alloy rod 
in his left, Sam silver-brazes end 
connections of Allis-Chalmers’ “In- 
destructible Rotor.” 

Round and round the connec- 
tions he works — expertly flowing 
in molten alloy to form a joined 
structure that can withstand as 
much heat as though it were a 
single die-casting. 

No machine can do that job — 
and no machine can fully test how 
well it is done. 

There’s only one test . . . wait 5, 
10, 15 years and see. 

And that’s the test in which Allis- 
Chalmers motors have proved over 
the years that they're great motors. 
That’s why you hear it said so 
often: “You can depend on Allis- 
Chalmers Motors!” 


YES, HUNDREDS of Allis-Chalmers 
men—craftsmen like Sam Meister 
— know they have a big personal 
stake in every Allis-Chalmers mo- 
tor. When they build a great motor 
for you, they're making a friend 
...and they know that’s something 
no company and its workers can 
have too many of. 

Next time you need great mo- 
tors contact our district office. Or 
write direct to ALLIS-CHALMERS, 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 
A 1730 


VICTORY 


DEPEND ON ALLIS-CHALMERS MOTORS 
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Write for YOUR COPY of this Free Book 


Right now is the time to start planning the air condi- 
tioning installation you intend to buy. It should be 
planned in complete detail now to avoid lost time \ater ! 
Westinghouse has published a book to help make your 
planning job easier. Ask for your free copy of “How to 
Plan Correct Air Conditioning.” ’Phone any Westing- 
house office or write to Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, N. J. 


Westinghouse gq 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERY WHERE 





® That’s not a remote question. If you 
are one of thousands who intend to 
install an air conditioning system, you have a very 
definite interest in hermetically sealed compressors. 





No air conditioning system can be better than its compressor. 
The compressor is the heart . . . the “heat pump”... 
that makes it work. 


The service-proved Westinghouse Hermetically Sealed 
Compressor is famous for dependable performance. It is 
the result of more than 20 years of research and development. 
Its completely enclosed, hermetically sealed operating 
mechanism means sealed-in power, sealed-out trouble. 


It pays to find out “‘what makes it tick’’ when you buy an 
air conditioning system. Correct air conditioning is 
engineered to your needs and conditions . . . a scientific 
blending of matched, synchronized equipment. Look 
inside before you buy! 


Westinghouse presents John Charles Thomas—Sunday 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. 
Tunein Ted Malone Monday through Friday 11:45 a.m.,E.W.T., Blue Network 
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Q7/ OF ALL 


AQUA-SEC “THE ESSENTIAL MODERN 







PELLENT” GOES INTO 


F ° DR VICTOR Y 








QUA-SEC CORPORATION - 1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK I8, N.Y. 








WINDOW 
OF 
WRC IS 
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For post war fabric beauty and utility Iselin-Jefferson 


will offer Ingenuity of design and Judgment as to 


marketability—in short, I-J service. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


CHICAGO, HLL. . . 1375 Merchundiee Mart 
BOSTON, MASS... ... 99 Chauncy St. 
WEW ORLEANS,LA. . . . 201 Balter Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA... . 1336 Widener Bldg. 
ATLANTA,GA.. . . 216-217 Walton Bidg. 
fe 915 Olive Street 
SAM FRANCISCO, CALIF. . . 833 Market St. 


SELLING AGENTS 








1 
COMPANY , 
90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


William Iselin & Co., Inc., Factors 
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because the drive is positive, through gears 


In making plans for an after-the-war changeover to auto- 


~ matic bobbin winding, it is important to realize that the 


Me se» Putting Electricity to Work to Improve Your Bobbin Winding | 





When 


potential of increased production inherent in the automatic 
winding machine can only be reached if the winding spin- 
dle is up to speed at all times. For this reason the method 
of furnishing power to the winding spindle is an important 
factor in the selection of an automatic machine. 

On the Universal Automatic (No. 99), each spindle is 
gear-driven from a rotating shaft, so there is no slip... 
no loss in speed between shaft and spindle. 

Thus, the actual winding speed and spindle production 
are maximum at all times. 


LOOK FOR ALL 3 IN CONSIDERING 
AN AUTOMATIC MACHINE 
In addition to positive drive, there are two other impor- 
tant factors to look for in an automatic bobbin winding 
machine. These are: 

Electrical Controls. On the Universal Automatic, the use 
of electrical as well as mechanical controls simplifies 
design, eliminates fast-wearing mechanical parts, and 
reduces the chance of breakdown. 


UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC 
High Speed Bobbin Winding Machine 


a ee 
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A Proven Bobbin Building Method. On the Universal Auto- 
matic, the same method that proved successful on the 
No. 90 is used. The Universal Traverse Wheel produces 
bobbins that are round, parallel-sided, and free from ridges 
that cause plucks. 

These three important features are responsible for the 
three advantages which present users find in the Universal 
Automatic — maximum production, lowest maintenance, 
quality winding. 


Other Important Universal Features. ‘‘Layer-lock’’ wind, 
reducing tendency to ‘‘shell off’’ in the shuttle. Cen- 
tralizing bobbin driver. Automatic release of tension at 
start of winding. Magazine creeling. 914"° maximum 


fy ° 
traverse, 115’ maximum diameter. 


The UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC has proved sutcessful 
over a period of years winding rayon yarns for the loom. 
Orders for AFTER-THE-WAR delivery are now.being ac- 
cepted for winding all fibres. Universal Winding Company, 
Philadelphia, 


Providence, Boston, Utica, Charlotte, 


Atlanta. 
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How the Complete CRANE Line 
Simplifies Piping Replacement Work 




























ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


ry ND 





The unusual completeness of the Crane 
line is of distinct advantage in “‘convert- 
ing” piping systems. See the service rec- 
ommendations below for Standard Iron 
Body Gate Valves. Here’s a typical Crane 
solution to many deferred valve replace- 
ments. Your Crane Branch or Wholesaler 
supplies all your piping requirements 
from the world’s greatest selection in 
brass, iron, and steel equipment. One 
standard of quality in all materials and 
one responsibility for them help insure 
the best installations. Crane Co.’s 90- 
year manufacturing experience insures 


long-lasting dependability. 





Water piping to air coolers 


SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: Crane Standard Iron Body Wedge Gate Valves 
are suited for many services in factories and power plants, at all working pressures 
up to 125 pounds steam. Brass trimmed valves are recommended for steam, water 
or oil lines; all-iron valves for oil, gas or fluids that corrode brass but not iron. 
Made in O.S.&Y.and Non-Rising Stem patterns. See page 101 of your Crane Catalog. 


Working Pressures 

















Screwed or Flanged End Valves Hub End Valves 
Size of Valve Saturated Cold Water, Oil Cold Water or Gas 
Steam or Gas, Non-Shock Non-Shock 
2 to 12 in. 125 pounds 200 pounds 200 pounds 
14 and 16 in. 125 pounds 150 pounds 150 pounds 
18 to 24 in. ° 150 pounds 150 pounds 




















*For steam lines larger than 16-in., Crane 150-Pound Cast Steel Gate Valves are recommended, 
(For sizes under 2-in., use Crane Clamp Gate Valves.) 





CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. + Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


CRANE #20." 


PLUMBING - HEATING + PUMPS 
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SINCLAIR has the ANSWERS 
fo Your Lubrication Problems 


























OIL FOAMING in comb — = 
makes it impossible to determ! Si 
liquid oil level; — (2) —" oo 
ing frequently leaves insufficien —. 
the boxes for adequate i 
Foaming is avoided and “ape v7 
efficient lubrication insured ait = 
SINTURLITE OILS which are 
foaming and rust preventive. 
GENERAL PURPOSE GREASE me 
‘n every plant. SINCLAIR —— 
Grease No. 2 has all-around U oa 
value, is ideal for sree * 
lain bearings, and is readily handled 1 
eis ysual dispensing equipment. 





Proper LUBRICATION for all types 
of mill equipment is assured by 
Sinclair Textile Lubricants because 
they were specially developed 
through long research, practical 
service tests, and cooperation of 
machinery manufacturers. If your 
spinning room problems are exces- 





sive bolster wear, over-heating, and 
power loss there’s a Sinclair Lily 
White Oil of correct viscosity to 
help eliminate these troubles. 

~ eS 
Have you the Sinclair Textile Flow 
Chart, a helpful guide to efficient 
lubrication? It’s free. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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king Ahead 
to Better Textil 


UR experienced technicians, using 











the complete facilities of our textile 
laboratory, at Greenville, S. C., have 
successfully solved many problems in the 
use of starch. We cordially invite you to 
consult them if you have any starch prob- 


* 
> 


STARCHES 






lems. Their services are at your command. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


Greenville, S.C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Your Standard 














GATES VULCO ROPES 
are the BEST V-BELTS 


Gates Ever Delivered to You! 





That is a strong statement but it is simply a fact— 
and here are the reasons for it. 


To meet the needs of our Army's tanks, tractors and self-propelled big guns in combat service, 
it was necessary to develop V-Belts far superior to any that had ever been built before. Gates 


developed and built these greatly superior V-BELTS—and here is 
why this fact is important to you:-- 


@ Every improvement developed by Gates for these Army 


IN ADDITION -- pm Hae came ag i pe DP oe er 


the standard Gates Vulco Ropes which have been delivered 
Gates also makes these spe- 


to you. 
cial belts to meet exceptional You have not had to wait until after the war for these improve- 
service needs. 


ments for the simple reason that more efficient V-Belts have been 
an important factor in increasing essential war production. That is 


why your standard Gates Vulco Ropes are today the best V-Belts 
that have ever been delivered to you. 










Rayon Cord 
V-Belts 


; In addition, where V-Belts of special construction are required, 
Static-Safety your Gates Rubber Engineer is in position to supply a Gates V-Belt 
V-Belts that is precisely engineered to meet your special needs. You need 


; only pick up your phone book and look under the heading “Gates 
op Synthetic Rubber.’ The Gates Rubber Engineer will bring to you, right in 
— 


V-Belt your own plant, the very latest advances in V-Belt construction and 
All Gates ch a in drive operation as well. 
V-Belts are BRR aCyi mana 
Built With V_Belts 
The Patented 


Steel Cable 


V-Belts 


THE MAREK OF 
SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 





THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


458 





CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market Street ATLANTA 3, GA., 738 C & S National Bank Building 


CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. 


DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street 


BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg 
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-— Phactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
Strengthens your cash position 
Relieves you of credit losses 
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7 S000, Smoke 


VANISH 










WHEN THE AMERICAN 


ELECTRO-MATIC 


SELF CLEANING ELECTRONIC FILTER 




















possible a degree of air 
cleanliness unapproach- 
able by other means. Con- 
tinuous operation at peak 
efficiency is guaranteed be- 
cause of its automatic self- 
cleaning feature which is 
an exclusive AAF develop- 
ment. Write for Bulletin 
No. 250C. Please send 
your inquiry to 275 Cen- 
tral Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 


The AAF Electro - Matic 
Air Filter removes _par- 
ticles of dust, smoke and 
soot from the air that are 
so fine that they can be 
seen only through the new 
electronic microscope. By 
first giving these particles 
an electrostatic charge, 
then attracting them elec- 
trically to viscous plates 
with an opposite polarity, 
the Electro-Matic makes 





AKT RICAN ALR FILTER ©. we. 


seNRCORPORAT E WD 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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DOES THIS WASTE OF MAN-HOURS AUTOMATIC FREE-FLOWING 


EAT UP THE PROFITS IN YOUR PLANT? BRINE SAVES WASTE! 





Follow this worker and count the steps wasted 
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HERE'S LOST MOTION No. 1 
TIME WASTED SHOVELING SALT 























AND THEN BEGINS LOSSES BY SPILLAGE MEAN 
THE LONG HAUL.,. THE SLOW LEAK OF MANY $ $ $ 











Look at these advanta the Li 
100% Saturated, free fle tug 


— brings you. 

Jree-fiowing brine of t 

clarity! Economy if its gravity flow... in by so 

chanical] Perfection -+-4M savings y 

ond in its utilization of €conomical Sterling 
Ock Salt! A d i rine exceeds 

© most exacting chemical puri i 













ACCIDENTS ON SLIPPERY FLOORS 
TAKE THEIR TOLL, TOO... 












Creer ne 

















MORE BACK-STRAINING ., . . LABORIOUS STIRRING 
MORE DELAY... MORE ,WASTE.... OF THE BRINE... 


THA? CAN BE ELIMINATED WITH UNCERTAIN SATURATION 
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AND YOU HAVE TO REPEAT THIS LABOR-WASTING 
PROCESS FOR EVERY BATCH OF BRINE! 














A “MUST” IN HELPING You CUT CosTs— 
THIS FREE BOOKLET! The Lixate rocess 


for —— brine is explained in fullest de. 

; tail, simply and comprehensively, in this 

— 36-page, fully illustrated booklet. It's stud- 
: - ded with helpful diagrams, formulas, brine 
is. 2 C ‘? 2 VEOCE. rf 4 tables and illustrations of Lixator installa. 


tions to meer many _emerens specifications 
and requirements. ere’s a copy for you — 


: : without charge, and of course without obli- 
fe or making brine / 4 sagen 
oOo stesmattonal Salt Company, Inc. 
+ - ranton, Pq, 
x x va O Send free copy of “the Lixate Process for Making Brine” 
| H field i il 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. C Have your field eng nsor col 








Scranton, Pa. 
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RICE BARTON'S NEW 


Blanket 
Washer 


for Textile Printing 





ITH the new Blanket Washer many types of 

fabrics may be printed without the need of a 
backgrey cloth. This, of course, eliminates the back- 
grey dryers and handling equipment. 

The washer design is simplicity itself. No steam or 
steam coils required—no expensive washing medium 
required—no motor or motive power 
required except that supplied by the 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


aid of a gentle-acting doctor blade it is delivered to 
the printing area dry and absolutely clean. 

Because of its simple design, the installed cost is 
relatively low and the washer should pay for itself 
out of operating savings in a very short time. 

Please write for further information. 


blanket itself. ae. Ge 2 : 
Sellclecning brushes scrub the (elle aA ALAC 


blanket in lukewarm water. With the 
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DCCL 7 FAST RED GBLL 
a leader of direct reds 


with these five star features 























many direct reds can claim two, three, or even 
four stars: few can claim five 
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For instance, in CHLORANTINE FAST RED 6BLL 
there is a rare combination — outstanding light 
fastness and perfect dischargeability. This, along 


with its other properties makes it one of the most 





useful and versatile colors for the quality dyeing of 


cottons, rayons and mixed fabrics. 























WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE « NEW YORK 17, N.Y. * MU 9-4920 
141 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4. ILL. * WABASH 7554 
WOODSIDE BUILDING. GREENVILLE. S.C. e GREENVILLE 5702 
NEWARK. CALIFORNIA e NEWARK 2811 
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“3-Way Protection 
with 1 Treatment 


Damp, foggy cold in the Aleutians tions... Protects fabrics in storage 
. Hot, humid air in the jungles of | and in use... Will not leach off. 
Borneo. Two extremes in the fighting 
weather of the Pacific. Equipment for 
our soldiers has to be tough to take 


Fen-Aseptic is easily applied in almost 
any finishing operation—quetch, dye- 


tub or padder, followed by drying at 


the climate. Fabrics in everything 
an elevated temperature. Fen-Aseptic 


from barracks bags and uniforms to Pisin 
is non-toxic and non-irritating...Pro- 


tents and tarpaulins need protection 
P P tects the men who apply it and the 


from rain, rot and mildew. | 
, men who use the fabrics. One bath 
Fen-Aseptic is giving 3-way protection treatment means saving in applica- 
to a wide variety of fabrics, tapes and _ tion of chemicals, time and labor. 


threads at war fronts. A one bath ari: | ita 
A limited quantity of Fen-Aseptic is 


treatment assures water-repellenc 
P Y now available for general use. Tell 


and mildew and decay resistance. 
us what you want Fen-Aseptic to do 


Fen-Aseptic meets the 13-day burial for you. Our laboratory facilities are 


test as set forth in Army specifica- at your service. 





FEN-ASEPTIC 


AmalgamatedChemical Corp., Philadelphia 34, Pa. Southern Representatives: 
Robt. A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35, Greensboro, North Carolina : : Makers of a 
complete line of Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants, and Softeners. 
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ANY SUCCESSFUL cotton mill operator 
knows that important as technical training is, 
it is still the long years of intimate experience 
with the fibers themselves which make him a 
real cotton expert. 


Railway is justly proud of the knowledge of its 
staff executives, research engineers and chem- 
ists. They are all men who have grown up 
with the business and whose technical “know- 
how” is backed by long years of experience. 


These men are bending every effort to discover 
new end-uses for cotton waste and to broaden 
and stabilize the market in the coming competi- 









NLIKE TOPSY, 
COTTON EXPERTS 
DON'T “JUST GROW” 
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tive postwar period. This work is being done 
with forethought and vision and with a sincere 
desire to promote the textile industry as a 
whole. 


IN/FINDING NEW USES FOR WASTES, 
it becomes more and more important that 
greater care than ever be taken in grading, 
packing, handling and shipping this material. 
In striving for higher standards of cleanliness— 
and thus greater profit in selling—we are sure 
we can count on the enthusiastic cooperation 
of the cotton mills, who have so much to gain 
from this improvement. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & Mfg. Co. AND AFFILIATES 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibres 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


<> ' Plants and Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio e Franklin, Ohio e Atlanta, Ga. e Charlotte,N.C. e 


Covington, Tenn. e Greensboro, N. C, @ Chicago, Ill. e New York, N, Y, e@ Detroit, Mich. 
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A technica 
service 
“74 lor users 0 
$F \astnan 


| acetate ravon 


Pad and jig set-up—part of the laboratory equipment which includes facilities 
for all types of dyeing and printing, and for ali important fastness tests. 


Bo: information on dyes and dyeing methods best suited to fabrics containing Eastman acetate 
rayon, have your dyer check with our Fabric Dyeing Service Laboratory. Its research is con- 
stantly directed toward improving the fastness properties of fabrics woven with Koda continuous 
filament yarn and with Teca staple fiber. It will help you select a range of colors to meet special 


fastness requirements suited to the specific end use of the fabric. 


The Fabric Dyeing Service Laboratory is located at 10 East 40th Street, New York City. 


A. M. TENNEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 E. 40th STREET, NEW YORK 16, SALES REPRESENTATIVES FOR 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION, KINGSPORT, TENN., SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK CO. 













FROSTED AKLO CUTS GLARE IN KNITTING MILL 





NORTH CAROLINA MILL 
IMPROVES “SEEING”, REDUCES asa) i088? 
SUN GLARE AND HEAT) ss |" i 2 oe 
WITH BLUE RIDGE -i | : i 
JiosTed. KKLO GLASS 





BS We 





Note the even spread of natural daylight and absence of glare in 
the interiors of this well-known North Carolina mill. 









2 GET THESE THREE a Whenever and wherever textile working conditions are dis- 


cussed, sun glare and sun heat are in the foreground. 
ADVANTAGES OF Speaking to important southern textile experts, a well- 


known mill executive said: “The best guarantee of profitable 


0) lea I AKLO operations lies in the constant improvement of relations 
LS between employer and employee. 


“Clean, sanitary surroundings are indispensable . . . Atmos- 


pheric and other working conditions should be made and kept 









W 








rd Z . “fe 
wat AZ as pleasant and comfortable as modern scientific methods 
co SS make possible’. 


i 


WS Recognizing this fact, Southern mills are turning to cool- 
| REDUCES GLARE — Eliminates eyestrain appearing, blue-green Frosted AKLO glass for protection 
and employee fatigue. against glare and sun heat. It diffuses natural daylight—the 
illumination best suited to precision workmanship. Its distinc- 
tive color reduces eyestrain...helps to reduce employee 
fatigue. It makes interiors more comfortable for workers... 


RETARDS SUN HEAT—Keeps workers com- eases air conditioning loads. 
Sortable on thelr jobs. Frosted AKLO is made by the Blue Ridge Glass Corpora- 


tion in Kingsport, Tennessee, and sold by Libbey-Owens-F ord 

BK Distributors. If you have a sun glare and heat problem, ask 

your L:O-F Distributor for a Radiometer demonstration of 

cae SAVINGS — Eliminates shades Frosted AKLO. Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 8485 
arts dats ia Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 




















BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


Heat-Absorbing * Glare-Reducing -: Figured and Wire Glass 
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Yor Soak € ficiency tn L Lyin WOOLEN and WORSTED CLOTH 


M PROCTOR 
— Migh Speed TENTER DRYER 


For efficiency in the drying of fabrics which must be 
held to width during the drying operation, the perform- 
ance record of the Proctor High Speed Tenter is beyond 
comparison. Consider the all-important matter of dry- 
ing time. In this machine circulation of heated air is 
through the cloth rather than simply across the surface. 
lt is easy to visualize how this speeds drying time. 
Since every fiber comes in contact with live, heated air, 
rapid evaporation takes place throughout the entire 
thickness of the cloth. Surface baking is eliminated and 
it is possible to operate the machine with high initial 
atmospheric temperatures without the danger of high 
cloth temperatures. Not only is production speeded, but 
the quality of the fabric being dried is vastly improved. 
Direction of circulating air can be varied to suit the 
character of the cloth being dried. To further insure 
conditions within the dryer being suited to the cloth 
the conveyor is equipped with a variable speed trans- 
mission so that speed of conveyor may be regulated. 
All-around economical operation plus the greatly in- 
creased capacity of this machine reduce production 
costs to new low figures. Learn the many details and 
operating advantages of this modern tenter dryer— 
write today! 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ iNC PHILADELPHIA 20 PA 
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ARKANSAS CO. INC. 


ulelaltiacladtla-la- aioli am laleltkiiatel mm Glsl-tislictel an del amela-laee- (0mm A-tela: 


Newark, New Jersey 
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Elementary of course, for you 
wouldn’t think of running a card 
without clothing. However, run- 
ning a card with POOR clothing 
is almost as bad. 


To KEEP your cards at maxi- 
mum efficiency, replace defective 
clothing promptly. Ashworth Sur- 
veys will tell you when clothing 


3 FACTORIES > + + & REPAIR 
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has outlived its usefulness. They’re 
free; they’re made by practical 
card men and they include inspec- 
tion of bearings and of chains, as 


well as of clothing. 
Ask us about them. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 


AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Weolen Div.) 
Fall River*t! Worcester*} Philadelphia*t} Atlantat; 
Greenvillet! Charlottet! Dallast! (Textile Sply. Co.) 
tDistributing Point 


*Factory tRepair Shop 


SHOPS > + + J DISTRIBUTING 





PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK,RAYON AND ASBESTOS 
CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF NAPPING 
MACHINERY °* BRUSHER CLOTHING AND 
CARD CLOTHING FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
* LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE ° 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR PLATT’S METAL- 
LIC WIRE + LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS 
RECLOTHED ° ° ° e ° ° ° 


POINTS 
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NEW DAMP-PROOF INSTANT START LAMPS 
OPERATE CORRECTLY DESPITE HUMIDITY 








EXTILE mills overcome certain problems inherent 
in manufacturing cotton thread by humidifying the 
air to a very high degree. 


Many modern plants are fully equipped with fluor- 
escent lighting — for greater production and improved 
quality — and since many are contemplating installing 
instant start fluorescent lamps, these high humidity con- 
ditions tend to create another problem. 


The usual starting method for fluorescents involves an 
inductive surge of about 1000 volts. This is sufficient to 


ionize the column of gas in the lamp after the cathode 
has been preheated for a few moments. 


However, in the instant starting circuit there is no 
inductive surge, since the circuit is not opened by a 
starter, but sufficient voltage must be supplied to start 


LAP L3 E 3 
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the lamp (about 440-450 volts for a 40-watt lamp). 


Under these voltage conditions ordinary instant start- 
ing fluorescent lamps may not start at all if a high 
humidity prevails — since a film of moisture on the outer 
bulb wall may prevent ionization and proper starting. 


Sylvania Electric has overcome this problem, and has 
developed a 40-watt fluorescent lamp with the exterior 
surface of the glass tube coated with a special hydro- 
phobic coating that prevents the formation of a moisture 
film. This coating cannot be detected visually, will not 
tub or scratch off, and in no way affects the light output 
of the lamp. (Note photograph below. ) 


These Sylvania instant start lamps will be available 
only in the 40-watt T-12 size at present. (They are not in- 
terchangeable with standard lamps on standard circuits. ) 





TOP: A standard 40 Watt T-12 fluorescent lamp which has 
been subjected to a fine spray of water vapor from an 
atomizer to simulate a condition of very high humidity. Al- 
though extremely difficult to show satisfactorily in a photo- 
graph, the lamp is completely covered with a film of water as 
indicated by the large drops suspended along the under side. 





BOTTOM: One of the new Sylvania Instant Start lamps 
which has been subjected to water vapor the same as the 
standard lamp above. As can be seen, the hydrophobic coat- 
ing prohibits the formation of a continuous film of water as 
with the lamp above. The moisture collects in tiny droplets, 
each separated from the other by a completely dry area. 


SYLVAN IAS ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES; ELECTRIC LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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ONE OF 19 DOW CHEMICALS USED BY THE TEXTILE 


mold is 
senerally 





all wet! 


HOW DOW FIGHTS MOLD ATTACKS 


Water—indispensable to man—nevertheless causes 
many manufacturing headaches. Under certain con- 
ditions, it encourages the growth of mold—destructive 
mold that constantly harasses production in many 
industries. 


In one step of paper making, for example, the wet 
pulp mass that eventually becomes finished paper is 
carried on felt belts and squeezed partially dry 
between rollers. Being subjected to constant damp- 
ness, the felt is up against continual mold attack. 
Dow research men tackled the problem and came up 
with Dowicide—a germicide and fungicide that in- 
creases wet felt life as much as forty to sixty per cent. 
Paper manufacturing has benefited immeasurably. 
Furthermore, Dowicide products have helped paper 
producers combat other mold attacks ... they have 
aided in slime control, in preserving log and pulp 
stock, in making packaging papers mold resistant, in 
reducing maintenance costs. 

Similar mold problems in the textile, lumber, paint, 
and other industries are being successfully reduced 
by a Dowicide specifically designed for the job. If 
you are seen by molds, fungi, bacteria, or ter- 
mites, write us to find out how Dowicide can help you. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
: MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New Yerk « Boston ¢ Philadelphia « Washingion « Cleveland « Detroit 
Chicage « St. lovis « Houston ¢ San Francisce « Los Angeles + Seattle 
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CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 


INDUSTRY 
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THE BOTTLE-NECK 
IN PACKAGE 
DYEING 





There’s no economy in using obsolete equipment 
to wind dyeing packages, because it limits the 
batches per day that can be dyed. Foster Model 102 
machines will wind twice as fast as obsolete machines 
and thus eliminate a frequent bottleneck in pack- 





| age dyeing production. And because of self-thread- tl 
| ing tension devices, empty bobbin conveyors, quick f, 
| doffing holders, etc.,they also reduce winding labor : 

| cost by about one-third. ‘ 


Then there’s FLEXIBILITY to consider. The 
Foster Model 102 package winder can be equipped 
to wind Franklin Process packages, 5%” or 15%” 
tube packages, can be converted to wind cones, or 
one side can be equipped to wind cones and the 
other tubes, if desired. Angle of wind can also be 
changed, if necessary, to accommodate different 
types of yarn. 








oe oO —— 


I—Knitting cone. 2—6" Perforated tube dyeing package. 3—Warp- 


ing cone. 4—Spring tube dyeing package Bulletin A-91 on request 








* 
FOSTER MACHINE CO. © Westfield, Mass. =P 


wit 
Southern Office, Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N.C. Canadian Rep., oe 
Ross-Whitehead & Co., Ltd., University Tower Bldg., 660 Tr 


Installation of Model 102 Package Winders St. Catherine St., West, Montreal, Que. Ret 
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from raw stock to finished yarns or fabrics. 
— n here is typical of the equipment w ith which the Department works. 
Yhis machine knits fabric in finished widths up to 108 inches. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT USES MILL-SIZE 
MACHINERY FOR TEXTILE STUDIES 


reer 


The Textile Research Department of the American Viscose Corporation, at 
Marcus Hook, Pa., is uniquely equipped for the study of rayon textile pro- 
duction. It contains full-size commercial machinery that duplicates much of 
the equipment used throughout the textile industry for the handling of rayon, 


The tricot knitting machine 





INFORMATION PROGRAM 
ON RAYON TIRE CORDS 

















In a current series of special advertise- 
ments, the American Viscose Corporation 
is presenting impartial information on the 
performance of heavy duty tires made 
with rayon cord. The advertisements are 
appearing in the following magazines: Bus 
Transportation, Commercial Car Journal, Tire 
Review, India Rubber World, Rubber Age. 

Mention 
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“RAYON” MAGAZINE HELPS 
SAVE 8000 KILOS OF YARN 


The magazine, 
Rayon, published 
in Spanish by the 
American Viscose 
Corporation for 
distribution 
throughout Latin 
| America, is find- 

(xe ing an interested 

: audience among 
users of rayon in this area. An imdication 
of its value is found in this typical case. 
One company, which was having trouble 
sizing acetate yarn, followed suggestions 
on this problem made in a Rayon article. 
As a result, they were able to size and 
weave 8,000 kilos of yarn which they had 
laid aside as beyond possible use. 





“CROWN” TESTED TAGS TO 
446 ACCOUNTS IN MONTH 


A measure of the follow-through involved 
in the release of CROWN Tested identifica- 
tion to garment manufacturers receiving 
CROWN Tested fabrics may be seen from 
the fact that 446 accounts received identi- 
fication tags in a single month. Most of 
these accounts require personal contact. 
Those who haven’t heretofore received 
CROWN Tested fabrics sign the Tag Agree- 
ment, under which they agree to use such 
identification only on garments made from 
CROWN Tested fabrics. 

In addition, information on the type of 
merchandise they intend to make from 
these fabrics is obtained, including the 
number of yards required for each gar- 
ment. In most cases, a sample garment is 
examined for style and workmanship and 
becomes a possibility for inclusion. in 
CROWN Tested merchandise advertising. 
Another significant point is that calls on 
these manufacturers must be made imme- 
diately; under today’s conditions, fabrics 
are received and garments are cut and 
shipped within a very short space of time. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 
] PRODUCT RESEARCH 


Helps you get the right yarnor fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 
Helps you design new fabrics. 
3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN*” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of 
rayon yarns and staple fibers 


350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1: 
Charlotte, N. C.: 


Sales Offices: 
Providence, R. L.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa. Nitro, 
W. Va.: Parkersburg, W. Va. Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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COMMENT OF PRACTICAL MILL MEN 
WHEN THEY SAW THIS DEMONSTRATION 


This impressive demonstration of the amazing ver- 
satility of the Model Z Drafting Assembly is an- 
other example of the advance engineering inherent 
in all Saco-Lowell equipment. While the Z system 
was designed primarily for processing longer 
fibres, both natural and artificial, it will function on 
114” combed cotton... and is, therefore, suitable 
for any type of fibre from 11” to 3”. 


In this demonstration several stocks were used to 
spin No. 20’s yarn with 17 turns per inch on a 24” 
ring. Note that on the first four spindles which are 
running the shorter staples, the roll setting, which 
is closer than on the other spindles, is obtained by 


simply changing the position of the back top roll. 


Today is the beginning of an era in which there is a 
definite trend toward longer fibres. To manage- 
ments interested in this work the Model Z Drafting 
Assembly offers every assurance that they will have 
advanced equipment necessary to meet the growing 


demands for the better quality synthetic yarns. 


Saco- Lowell Shope 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





SPINDLES 1 and 2 
114” combed Peeler 


SPINDLES 3 and 4 
50% cut wool top 114" staple 
50% 3 denier viscose 114” staple 


SPINDLES 5 and 6 
50% 3 denier viscose 2” staple 
50% 3 denier acetate 2” staple 


SPINDLES 7 and 8 
100% 3 denier Celanese 2” staple 





SPINDLES 9 and 10 
257% 70’s Aralac 2)%” staple 
25% 3 denier acetate 214” staple 
50% 3 denier viscose 2 yg" staple 





SPINDLES 11 and 12 
507 3 denier viscose 214” staple 
50% 3 denier acetate 214” staple 


SPINDLE 13 
100% 64's wool top 


A DEMONSTRATION THAT 
PROVES THE 


VERSATILITY 


OF THE SACO-LOWELL 
MODEL Z DRAFTING ASSEMBLY 





Charlotte, Greenville; Atlanta 
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THE ““SUPERLOCK”’ 





The “Superlock ” — Faster than the fastest overseaming 
machine yet devised, helps to make more and better products 





at lowered maintenance costs. 


It has been tested and proved in more than five years 








Ners Are Some Features a: steady operation by satisfied users and is today the outstand- 
! ee Well Worth Remembering ing machine for overseaming, overedging, hemming and 
© Adoptable for 2 or thread _  ‘-Serging on a wide variety of fabrics. 
. paciias Diterenl Foe The “ Superlock ” incorporates one of the finest sys- 
: heck Si oe tems of aGnenion ever — into a sreing machine — 
i‘ Clean — no oll damage re Completely internal — All moving parts continually flushed 
fabrics © with oil under forced feed pressure. 










Of course, like everything else—"Superlocks” are hard 
to get at the moment—but—when production is again 
normal—machines will be available in a never-ending 
flow. It will pay you to wait for the "Superlock.” 





Send for Illustrated Descriptive Bulletin No. 828 


‘New York 18, N. Y. | 


— 








— 
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The PRECISION Compound and Chain Driv 


Eliminates Loss and Gain in Roving Frames 








Leakproof housings keep oil 

off your frames, floors and 
| yarn. Drain and refill only 
| FOUR times a year. Precision 
| Compounds NEVER leak. 

A ees BOBBINS AND SPINDLES START SIMUL: 


TANEOUSLY as both are driven from the jackshaft 
... all gear sleeves and bearings in the PRECISION 


Compound rotate in the same direction with the 
jackshaft. 





ee eee 








ENDS STAY PUT regardless of starting and stop- 
ping speeds, because both bobbins and _ spindles 





operate independent of the cone belt. 





LAG, BACKLASH, BREAKAGE, AND 
STRETCHED PLACES ARE ELIMINATED be- 


cause the Precision Compound, designed as a com- 





plete drive, achieves positive transmission of power, 





with equal tension on both bobbins and spindles from 





2 ae C8 the first to the last layer of yarn. 
SPINDLE CHAIN DRIVE 


Super Draft Equipped Frames Need Prectsto1 
PRECISION GEAR @ MACHINE CO 


2001 NORTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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iFloating Power for Roving Frames 





SINCE 1928 thousands of Precision Compounds have been in TWIST CHAIN 
use in leading mills throughout the South. They are unexcelled DRIVE 
for Whitin, H & B, Saco-Lowell, Woonsocket, Lowell, and Saco 


Pettee roving frames. 













The Precision Compound offers Higher Quality Yarn .. . In hundreds of applications. 
S her O F Ends D nee Batted Cr The Precision Compound 
moother peration » a ewer nas Own... YW Initia st and Chain Drives have en- 
. . Lowest Maintenance Cost. abled the mills speed up 


their frames; thereby giving 
, 7 ; : pa re eae greater production without 
Phone, write or wire for list of mills now using the “Precision. sacrificing the improved 
quality which The Precision 
Compound gives. 











Compounds Now More Than Ever Before 
4} PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO. 


200! NORTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, 
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Dayton 
Deluxe Loop Pickers 
Kad longew.cla cobb 50 fo 





Dayton Deluxe Loop Pickers are break- 
ing all existing records on a cost and 
production basis. Records show they cut 
costs as much as 50% while bringing 
about notable increases in production. 

Moulded of special fabrics and more 
resilient rubber, bonded into an extra 
strong unit... with design features that 
include a flared bottom to protect the 
picker when applied, and rounded corners 
for extra smoothness ... Dayton Deluxe 
Loop Pickers assure big savings and more 
efficient performance on high-speed looms. 

You'll find the better answer to your 
picker problems right here—backed not 
only by the experience of hundreds of 
mills, but by the technical superiority 
found in all Dayton textile products. 

Write today or get in touch with your 
nearest Dayton Distributor for additional 
facts about money-saving and long-last- 
ing picker service for high-speed looms. 












THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Famous Dayco Synthetic Rubber Products Since 1934 
DAYTON 1, CHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Building, Greenville, $. C. 








DAYTON Luc STRAPS 


Extra Strong: better 
cushion; Proper resijij- 
ence: freedom from ad- 
justment; lower Cost; 
increased 


Daytom 


fe Yl big) 


Jerk Win Jp ey 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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Slasher Drive Wanted 
In Palestine 


“With reference to your article in the 
April issue of COTTON, page 105, ‘Multi- 
Motor Slasher Drive at Dwight Mfg. Co., 
we should be grateful to you for informing 
Messrs. Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. ... we would like to equip a 
slasher with the drive and the controlling 
device described by you... .” 

EHRICH MOLLER 
Ata Textile Co., Ltd. 
Haifa, Palestine 


(Westinghouse and Barber-Colman have 
been so informed.) 


Wins Scholarship 


Paul F. Zweifel, son of Fritz Zweifel (H 
& B American Machine Co.) and a senior 
at Spartanburg, 8S. C., Senior High School, 
has won a four-year scholarship to any 
school of his choice in the nation-wide con- 
test sponsored by the Pepsi-Cola Co., which 
offered two scholarships to th, highest 
scorers in each state. 

A unique feature of the contest was that, 
before taking the test, Zweifel had to be 
approved by his classmates as being among 
the top five per cent of the class most likely 
to succeed. 


¢ 
Convention Reports 


“Formerly you used to publish reports 
such as ‘South Carolina Division, S. T. A., 
Discusses Mill Problems,’ ... and by read- 
ing them I gained much knowledge. But at 
present I do not see much about these re- 
ports. ... 

“Of all the magazines that I read, I like 
COTTON best.” 

D. R. DOLOSA 
Svadeshi Mills 
Bombay, India 

(The convention reports will be back with 

the conventions. ) 


o 


Another Request for 
“The Eyes Have It” 


“TI would like to have a copy of the re- 
print, ‘The Eyes Have It’ (June, 1943, is- 
sue).’’ 

H. CONNOR 
Lawrence, Mass. 


o 
Anti-Friction Tension Pulley 


“Should you have a reprint of the ar- 
ticle, ‘An Anti-Friction Tension Pulley for 
Tape Drive Spinning Frames,’ in the June, 
1935, issue of COTTON, we should be glad 
to have one.” 

CLEVELAND L. ADAMS 
West Point Mfg. Co. 
Research Division 
Shawmut, Ala. 


a 
Leno Weaving and Designing 


“Do you have a reprint of ‘Leno Weav- 
ing and Designing,’ by Thomas Nelson, as 


published in the May, July, August, and 
September, 1932, issues of CoTTon? I 
should very much like to have these if 


°? 


they are obtainable. 
THOMAS CARPENTER 
Cornwall, Ontario, Canada 


oe 

Exports to India 
“We invite offers on exporters’ piece- 
goods and yarns for India, with samples, 
for buying for our own account. Agency 


terms from deserving parties will be nego- 
tiated. Also, we want to purchase for our- 
selves, as well as for our clients, stores and 
machinery for all the departments of cotton 








textile mills. Firms interested should in- 
form us particulars of the machines and 
the articles which they wish to sell to the 
Indian market.” 

HARIRAM BUBNA 
Shree Krishna Trading Co., Ltd. 
11 Ali Chambers, Medows St. 
Fort, Bombay, India 

* 


This New Nylon Stocking 


Hosiery men whose mouths water at the 
very sound of the word nylon can fairly 
drool by looking back at the Seott & 
Williams ad on pages 136 and 137 of our 
May number. Scott & Williams did the War 
Bond Drive a good turn also with $5000 in 
war bonds as prizes in a contest for nam- 
ing a new type of seamless nylon stocking. 
$1000 for first prize is not chicken feed. 
Also, incidentally, the Conover model on 
that ad ain’t bad, either. 








EMBLEM OF HONOR 


Do you recognize the above emblem when 
you see it in a man’s lapel? Do you think 
it is merely the badge of some social organ- 
ization or sports club? 

It is not. It stands for ‘‘honorable service 
to our country,’’ and the man who wears it 
may have sacrificed an arm or a leg in the 
performance of that service. He may have 
experienced psychological shocks or suffer- 
ings which do not show in any physical 
handicap but which have left their wounds 
none the less. 

And when a soldier discards his uniform, 
he should not discard his right to your rec- 
ognition and appreciation of his service. He 
will not, if you and the many other citi- 
zens who do not know the meaning of this 
insignia learn it now. 
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Variations in Cloth Widths 


“We would appreciate receiving six tear 
sheets or reprints of the article, ‘Some 
Causes of Variations in Cloth Widths,’ by 


J. Harvey Morriston, in the May issue.”’ 
N. B. GOBEIL 


J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
New York 


» 
Buyers’ Guide & Directory 


“We have come across your ‘Buyers 
Guide and Directory,’ which we have found 
very interesting and helpful, and shall ap- 
preciate receiving a copy for our Own use.” 

ROBERTO ZANDER 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


a 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


(As it might have been handled by a 
public relations counsel.) 

Foursecore and seven years ago—(should 
be eighty-seven years and four months ago) 
—our fathers brought forth—/(‘‘founded” 
would be a better word)—on this conti- 
nent, a new nation—/(let’s be specific and 
give the name of the nation—#in big type) 
—conceived in liberty—(sounds awkward, 
better say “based on the idea of freedom’’) 
—and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men—(what about women? we can’t afford 
to overlook them!)—are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war 
—(make this the first paragraph—taking 
too long to get into the story)—testing 
whether that nation or any nation so dedi- 
cated and so conceived—(use -“founded’ — 
see above)—can long endure—(endure 
what? the word should be ‘‘last.’’). 


We are met—(say “have met” or 
gathered’’)—on a great battlefield of that 
war—(what battlefield? why not put in 
the name?). We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting 
place—(why beat around the bush? Come 


“are 


right out and say ‘“‘cemetery’’)—for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. 

(Sorry, Mr. Lincoln, but you'd better 


take another try at it. You see, what were 
after is something with a lot of punch, 
hard-hitting, straight - from - the - shoulder 
stuff. Something that sounds authoritative 
and forceful. Something impressive—some- 
thing that people will read and remember!) 
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RITON (70 


For IMPROVED 








Kier Boiling Efficiency 


TRITON 770 is more than an efficient wetting agent. It retains its 
efficiency throughout the boil under all kier boiling conditions— pro- 
viding more uniform circulation, easier washing-down and _ better 


bottoming. 


TRITON 770’s effectiveness in low concentrations, its outstanding 
resistance to hard water, its superior dispersing action, its excellent 
sudsing and rinsing properties —all speed and improve most textile 


wet processing operations. 


Write today for detailed information and experimental samples of 
Triton 770, a member of the Rohm & Haas family of fine chemicals 


for the Textile Industry. 


TRITON is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


,OHM & HAAS COMPANY & 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other Industries . . . Plastics . . . Synthetic Insecticides . . . Fungicides . . . Enzymes ; 
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SINCE IT SEEMS a foregone conclusion that most, or 

all, of the participating nations will ratify the 
United Nations Charter, it is interesting to speculate 
on some of the economic changes that will probably 
result from this plan for promoting peace throughout 
the world. Extensive economic changes must neces- 
sarily result if peace is to be maintained, because wars 
nearly always have their inception in economic prob- 
lems. 

When Joshua and his followers swarmed down 
into the Promised Land and exterminated the inhabi- 
tants, very much as the Germans were exterminating 
the Poles, the Israelites were seeking to establish a 
prosperous home for themselves after 40 years of 
weary wandering in the wilderness. When the Ro- 
man legions over-ran North Africa and completely ex- 
terminated Carthage, the Romans were merely seek- 
ing to guarantee their continuing supplies of food- 
stuffs from the African bread basket and to eliminate 
a competitor for this wealth. 

War, from time immemorial, has been caused pri- 
marily by the hope of: some economic gain to the 
people precipitating the war. The recent grandiose 
plans of the Germans and the Japanese are nothing 
new in history. Modern war equipment made them 
more dangerous and extensive, but basically, there 
was nothing new in either scheme. Both nations ex- 
pected to seize coveted territory and gain control of 
economic resources which would increase the pros- 
perity of their own nationals. 

In the ancient world, when battle was a simple 
man-to-man affair and a war could be planned and 
started over the week-end, wars were frequently a 
very profitable business; but it seems very hard for 
modern, civilized people to realize that war, as it is 
now fought, is not, and never can be profitable. Any- 
thing that could possibly be gained by a war could 
almost certainly be gained quicker, easier, and cheap- 
er through commerce. 

If the United Nations Charter is to succeed—and 
certainly every well-intentioned human being must 
hope for its success—it must develop among nations 
a spirit of friendly commercial rivalry to supplant 
the ancient faith in military force. This commercial 
rivalry must necessarily be on a fair and friendly 
basis and cannot be organized like the commercial 
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affairs of the Germans and Japanese, who regarded 
commerce and industry as the accessories and trap- 
pings of a military state. 

We need look no further than our next door neigh- 
bors to convince ourselves that wars can be avoided 
where peoples really try to eliminate the causes of 
war. Any of the millions of United States citizens 
who have visited Canada must have been impressed 
by the ease with which they could enter that country 
and return to their own. For more than a century, 
there has never been any serious difficulty between 
the people of the United States and Canada that could 
conceivably have led to open warfare. Yet, during 
the Revolutionary War and immediately after it, 
there were constant border incidents and frictions 
which could readily have developed into permanent 
animosities of the same type that have split Europe 
into warring factions for centuries. 

It is certain that this happy situation as regards 
the United States and Canada is due almost entirely 
to the freedom of commercial intercourse between the 
two countries. In spite of the fact that each has 
erected tariff walls against the other, and that these 
walls are in some cases probably too high, there is an 
immense amount of trade going on between the two 
countries, and this has resulted in a continued per- 
sonal intercourse between the peoples of the two na- 
tions and engendered a feeling of friendly understand- 
ing on both sides. 

Throughout Canada, the visitor from the United 
States will see hundreds of familiar firm names in- 
digenous to the United States. Each year before the 
present war, a million or more such visitors traveled 
through Canada, enjoying its hospitality and spend- 
ing their money to create foreign exchange so that 
Canadians could purchase American-made _ goods. 
Visitors from either country are always welcome in 
the other. Canadians have winter homes in Florida 
and California, and citizens of the United States have 
summer homes and fishing and hunting preserves in 
Canada. If the people of two countries can see 
enough of each other, and learn to do business with 
each other, and have control of their own govern- 
ments so that professional trouble makers cannot stir 
up dissention, they will probably get along very well. 

In the postwar world there will be a number of 
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thorny questions wnicn usually lead to war. One of 
these, unaided, is enough to start a war in a few 
years if the old-fashioned methods are retained. Oil 
will be the great international trouble maker. United 
States oil consumption has been nearly as great as 
that of all the rest of the world put together, and 
while we do not know the complete extent of our 
reserves, we do know that they are not inexhaustible; 
that we will, in the foreseeable future, be one of the 
“have not” nations as far as oil is concerned. Since 
the United States is the richest and most powerful 
nation on earth commercially—and perhaps at the 
present moment, the most powerful militarily; cer- 
tainly, without question, the most powerful from the 
naval standpoint—it is in a position by old-fashioned 
standards to go out and take what it wants where it 
finds it, and it is reasonably certain that the people 
of the United States are not going to be willing to do 
without oil simply because international jealousies 
would shut us out from other oil-producing areas. 
Yet, surely, another world war over the possession 
of oil fields would not only waste enough oil to keep 
the world supplied for many years, but would cost, in 
other ways, ten times as much as the oil could pos- 
sibly be worth in terms of dollars and cents, even if 
the cost in human life was not evaluated. 

On the plain, simple theory that war is a losing 
proposition, it ought to be outlawed, because if com- 
mercial gain has been the principal incentive to war, 
and there is no net gain, war becomes a commercial 
absurdity. Free access to raw materials and to as 
free international commerce as may be feasible for 
each country are prerequisites to the operation of the 
United Nations Charter. This is going to cause some 
severe dislocations in many countries, and certainly 
in our own, but if the dislocations are intelligently 
met and their effects properly cushioned, we will be 
the gainers in the long run. 

As we have frequently mentioned before, the tex- 
tile industry will be one of the first sufferers from an 
expansion of our foreign trade, but there is nothing 
sacrosanct about the particular set-up of any industry, 
and if an expansion of our foreign commerce is a 
good thing for the country, it will be a good thing for 
the textile industry if our government proceeds with 
prudence in cushioning the shock of commercial 
changes that affect this industry. To strip the tex- 
tile industry of tariff protection suddenly might easily 
encompass its ruin, but if the textile industry in this 
country has to adapt itself to new world conditions 
as a part of the price of international peace, it will 
just have to do it. 

We see no future for the export of textiles, as 
such, from this country. When Mexican and Bra- 
zilian cotton can be purchased for six or seven cents a 
pound less than our farmers demand for cotton, and 
when foreign workers will operate mills for one-half 
to one-fourth what our workers demand, we are auto- 
matically unable to compete with foreign spinners. 
When we have to pay twice as much for wood pulp 
as the price in Europe, and when our rayon workers 
demand three to four times the wages paid in Eu- 
rope, we cannot expect to compete with European 
synthetic fibers abroad, and we can’t compete with 





them domestically without the aid of a tariff or 


lower wages. We do have a chance, however, of 
finding a foreign market for our textile products 
which have been incorporated into manufactured 
goods in demand abroad. If we develop a big post- 
war market for automobiles, there will automatically 
be a large demand for cotton and rayon tire cord and 
for automobile fabrics. Textile products enter into 
a great many manufactured articles, and they are 
used extensively in the factories producing goods in- 
tended for export. Therefore, anything which builds 
up the general export business of the United States 
will indirectly benefit the textile industry. 

The financial devices suggested by the Bretton 
Woods Agreements can be tremendously helpful in 
stabilizing world commerce. Many timid persons, or 
those chronically opposed to international cooperation, 
profess to see us in the role of dear old Uncle Sap, 
distributing largess to the world, if we participate in 
the instruments of the Bretton Woods Agreements. 
There is no good reason why this should be the case, 
and many reasons why the Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, and the International Monetary 
Fund, can be of tremendous assistance in stimulating 
international commerce and keeping it on an even 
keel. 

After the First World War, the American invest- 
ing public was victimized shamefully by the sale of 
subsequently worthless bonds for the purchase of 
United States goods to be shipped to foreign coun- 
tries. Germany went a long way toward preparing 
for the Second World War with several billion dollars’ 
worth of American goods that were obtained by the 
simple expedient of buying them with money put up 
by American investors under the delusion that they 
would get their money back with interest. Unfor- 
tunately, a number of supposedly reputable United 
States banking firms assisted in the sale of these 
soon-to-be-worthless securities. A well established 
international banking system should be able to pre- 
vent anything of this sort. With a competent staff 
and adequate sources of information, such a bank 
would make only such loans as would be justified by 
the probable credit of the borrower. If, as some critics 
maintain, we did lose the money put into this venture, 
it would probably be our own fault because of our 
failing to take a proper interest in the operations of 
the Bank and the Fund, and in the appointment of 
able and reliable men to safeguard our interests and 
our investments in these agencies. Even if we did 
lose it ultimately, we might not lose as much as 
would be lost by not trying to participate in a world- 
wide endeavor to establish better international re- 
lationships and promote peace. 

There are few interests that transcend the pocket- 
book interest. It is easy to be friendly with other 
folks when it is to our financial advantage to be 
friendly, and nations may have serious disagreements 
which can be easily adjusted if the relations of the 
nations are basically friendly, but which can as easily 
lead to war if their relations are unfriendly. 

When war costs five or six billion dollars a month, 
it is worth risking a good deal on any promising plan 
for preventing, or even for postponing, it. 
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Some Studies on 





By 


PRESENTED herewith is an article describing some tests which 

were made in an outstanding cotton mill to determine the 
weaving qualities of yarns sized with different starches and 
sizing compounds. Obviously, the trade names of the products 
cannot be used, and, as pointed out by the author, it should be 
remembered that what works well in one mill may not work in 
another, due to varying conditions. However, the tests described 
can be conducted in any mill having the equipment mentioned, 
and the results will undoubtedly be worth the trouble, as they 


were to the mill where these tests were made. 


A FEW YEARS ago, our mills de- 

cided to go in for a study of 
starches and sizing compounds to 
decide which starch and which 
compound were best suited to the 
needs of the particular types of 
fabrics that were being manufac- 
tured. A thorough study was con- 
ducted on the starches made by 
several companies and on sizing 
compounds made by several other 
companies. A study was made also 
using different formulas. The re- 
sults were very gratifying. 

It has been the policy of the 
laboratory to take the samples that 
have been agreed upon for testing 
and study them from every angle 
by putting them in production in 
the mill. No single test is con- 
sidered conclusive, and all tests 
are run on as large scale as pos- 
sible, testing the products under 


—The Editor. 


actuai mill conditions. After the 
management has been thoroughly 
satisfied from the laboratory re- 
ports as to the best product, this 
product goes through a period of 
“probation” by being put into act- 
ual production, with frequent 
checks being made until any shad- 
ow of a doubt is removed. Having 
passed these tests, it is used until 
a better product is found. 

We have found that certain types 
of starches have better qualities 
and have a more consistent vis- 
cosity than others — which we 
think is of great importance. Cer- 
tain brands of sizing compounds 
possess better resistance to abra- 
sion and better lubricative quali- 
ties than others. Different starches 
and sizing compounds _ possess 
qualities which affect yarn 
strength and elongation. 
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Shown at the left is an in- 

stallation of modern high- 

speed slashers in one of the 
leading southern mills. 


Cotton Warp Sizing 


Paul Gulledge 


Of course, starches and com- 
pounds are not the only problems 
of sizing yarns, and studies have 
been made on various other items 
that enter into the question. 


Squeeze Holl Coverings 


Squeeze-roll coverings and their 
condition play an important role 
in the amount of size that the yarn 
contains. These rolls should be 
watched carefully and the cover- 
ings changed as often as neces- 
sary. New slasher blankets or new 
wool yarn, if a yarn-wound roll is 
used, give a greater size content 
than after they have been run for 
a while. New blankets should al- 
ways be used on the back squeeze 
roll, being switched to the front 
after they have aged. The longer 
a roll runs without re-covering, the 
less size there will be in the yarn. 
This is something that must be 
found out by experience, because 
something that works in one mill 
may not work in another. This 
probably applies to starches and 
compounds as well as machine ad- 
justments. 

The amount of pressure or 
weight applied on the squeeze rolls 
is also an important factor. This, 
too, must be found out by experi- 
ence. We would not attempt to 
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Kettle viscosity (seconds) 


Kettle temperature (degrees F.) 


TABLE 1—COMPARATIVE TESTS ON TWO STARCHES 





Size box temperature (degrees F.) 








Total stretch 


Slasher speed (yards per minute) 
Stretch on yarn from back beam to wood roll on size box 
Stretch on yarn from wood roll on size box to loom beam 











Average percentage of size 


Cylinder steam pressure (pounds) 








Average elongation 


Average single strand break (pounds) 








Warp stops per loom per hour 


Number of picks to break 50 ends with warp remaining stationary 
Temperature and relative humidity in weave room 








Number of loom hours tested 





Fiber lay 


Starch A Starch B 
203 206 
208 208 
31 aay 
28 29 

on 50% 50% 
1.37% 1.87% 
1.87% 2.37 % 
914 91% 
11.74 10.66 
1.94 1.94 
5.68% 9.76% 

un ~ eee 6,203 
82°-88% 82°-88 % 
69 0 
391 391 
Fair Good 














tell another mill how much weight 
to apply on their squeeze rolls, be- 
cause of the difference in require- 
ments. However, the general trend 
is toward a heavier squeeze roll; 
the heavier roll seems to dress the 
yarn better instead of leaving a 
useless coating on the outside. 
However, heavier rolls tend to 
squeeze more size off the yarn, re- 
sulting in less size content. 

The amount of steam pressure 
on the cylinders has its effect on 
yarn strength and elongation. Low 
steam pressure increases yarn 
strength and elongation, but at the 
same time penalizes production, so 
it is a matter of which is more 


important. We have found that 
the steam pressure on the cylin- 
ders can be reduced from twelve 
to nine pounds with a loss of from 
only two to three yards per minute 
in slasher speed. 

The amount of moisture in the 
yarn is very important. Our slash- 
ers are equipped with moisture 
controls; therefore, we are sure of 
getting maximum slasher produc- 
tion and the correct amount of 
moisture in the warps. We have 
found that best results are obtained 
with from 612% regain on flat 
ducks to 742% on sheetings. 

Shown in Table 1 is a compara- 
tive test on two starches, and in 


Table 2 is a comparative test on 
four sizing compounds. Both of 
these tests were made on 31-inch, 
10.25-oz. tent twill, with 12.00s 
warp yarn, 8.60s filling, 92% sley, 
57 picks, and 2896 ends in the set. 
It has been our policy to make 
preliminary tests on starches or 
sizing compounds in order that we 
may get the maximum efficiency 
out of a product before actually 
running the final test or the test 
that is to decide the fate of a prod- 
uct. Tests are made according to 
the manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tions. The size mixes for the tests 
shown in Table 1 were as follows: 

Starch A. 225 lbs. thin-boiling 





Kettle viscosity (seconds) 


TABLE 2—TESTS ON FOUR SIZING COMPOUNDS 


Comp. A 
28 





Cylinder steam pressure (lbs.) 


Kettles Temperature (degrees F.) 


204 





Size box Temperature (degrees F.) 
Slasher speed (yards per minute) 


207 
> 30 








1] 




















Stretch on yarn from back beam to wood roll on size box .50% 
Stretch on yarn from wood roll on size box to loom beam _=e_—-:11.12% 
Total stretch 1.62% 
Average per cent size in warp yarn 11.83 
Average break in lbs., single end 1.97 
Average elongation 5.76% 
Average number of picks to break 50 ends with 

warp remaining stationary ‘ 4,580 
Relative humidity and temperature Of WEAVE FOOMrcunn 87% -80° 
Fiber lay tests Best 








Comp. B Comp. C Comp. D 
26 27 24 
206 206 206 
207 207 207 
30 30 30 
11 11 11 
00% 50% 50% 
1.12% 1.12% 1.12% 
1.62% 1.62% 1.62% 
12.00 13.22 12.03 
1.98 1.98 2.01 
5.99% 5.87 % 6.12% 
2,521 4,074 1,658 

87% -80° 87% 80° 87% -80° 

Second Third Bad 
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Comp. 
A 
pH 2.0 
SAPOMITIADIS, Fo ccccccceccscccrccccsscrennese 37.1 
Unsaponifiable, % 29.7 
Total Fatty Matter, % 66.8 





Chlorides as CaCL, % ............ None 
Starch, % 





Comp. Comp. Emulsified 
B c Tallow 
7.0 5.0 7.0 

88.7 51.07 46.44 
10.8 5.93 44 
99.5 57.00 46.88 

None 10.66 None 

None 13.73 None 





TABLE 3—ANALYSES OF SIZING COMPOUNDS 














starch; 9 lbs. emulsified tallow; 11 
lbs. locust bean gum. 

Starch B. 225 lbs. thin-boiling 
starch; 13 lbs. emulsified tallow: 
22 lbs. locust bean gum. 

Both mixes were brought to a 
boil in 30 minutes and boiled for 
one hour. The mixes finished 197 
gallons of size. 


Comparison of Results 


By referring to Table 1, it will 
be observed that the kettle tem- 
perature was slightly higher on 
starch B, although the size box 
temperatures were the same. The 
slasher speeds were practically the 
same, the stretch being higher on 
starch B. The cylinder steam pres- 
sure was the same on both. 

Starch B had a lower percentage 
of size, but the yarn strength was 
equal to starch A. Starch B had 
better elongation. It took 17.8 per 
cent more picks to break 50 ends 
on the loom on starch B, thus in- 
dicating that starch B had much 
better resistance to abrasion and 
better lubricative qualities. Starch 
B had fewer warp stops per loom 
per hour and a much better fiber 
lay. 

It will be noticed that starch B 
was penalized due to several fac- 
tors, but. still it produced much 
better over-all results than did 
starch A. 

This is .one of the many tests 
we have made on starch B, in com- 
parison to other starches, and the 
results have always gone in the 
same direction. 


Test on Compounds 


Four sizing compounds were 
tested, the results being shown in 
Table 2. The mixes for the tests 


were as follows: 
Compound A. 230 lbs. thin-boil- 
ing starch; 26 lbs. compound A. 
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Compound B. 230 lbs. thin-boil- 
ing starch; 13 lbs. emulsified tal- 
low; 7 lbs. compound B. 


Compound C. 230 Ibs. thin-boil- 
ing starch; 23 lbs. compound C. 


Compound D. 210 lbs. thin-boil- 
ing starch; 8 lbs. emulsified tal- 
low; 25 lbs. compound D. 


Analyses of the compounds are 
shown in Table 3. Compound D 
was not analyzed, as it did not 
show any qualities which would 
make it interesting for our use. 


In analyzing the results of the 
test, as given in Table 2, it will be 
noticed that the kettle temperature 
of Compound A was two degrees 
lower than it was with the other 
compounds. However, the differ- 
ence was not great enough to af- 
fect the viscosity to a noticeable 
degree. 

The size box temperatures, the 
Slasher speed, the cylinder steam 
pressure, and the yarn _ stretch 
were the same on all compounds. 
The percentage of size on the yarn 


was approximately the same on all 
compounds, with the exception of 
compound C, which had approxi- 
mately one per cent increase over 
the others. 


There was no significant differ- 
ence in the yarn strength with the 
four compounds. Compounds B 
and D were better in elongation 
qualities, although the difference 
was not significant. 


Compounds A and C were much 
better than the others as far as 
weaveability was concerned, thus 
indicating that the resistance to 
abrasion of these two compounds 
was excellent, compound A being 
the better. 


It will be interesting to note 
that this was the last of a series 
of three tests on the same com- 
pounds, the results going in the 
same direction on all tests. 


From these results, our minds 
were thoroughly satisfied that 
compounds A and C were the best 
products. Consequently, these two 
compounds were further tested to 
determine which one we were to 
use. 


Additional Test on Compounds 


This test was made on 30-inch, 
7.50-oz. twill, with 13.50s warp 
yarn, 11.40s filling, 96 sley, 44 
picks, and 2925 ends in the set. The 
same starch was used as in the test 
of the four compounds (Table 2) 
and in the same proportion. The 
same slasher was used on all tests. 

The results of this further test 





TABLE 4—ADDITIONAL TEST ON COMPOUNDS A AND C 


Compound Compound 





Kettle viscosity (seconds) 
Kettle temperature (degrees F.) 





Size box temperatures (degrees F.) 
Slasher speed (yards per minute) 











Cylinder steam pressure (lbs.) 


wood roll on size box 


Stretch on yarn from back beam to 


A C 

27 27 

204 204 

207 207 

38 38 

8 8 
30% 00% 

















Stretch on yarn from wood roll to loom beam 1.75% 1.75% 
Total stretch 2.25% 2.25% 
Average percentage of size 9.75 10.61 
Average break in lbs., single end 1.73 1.72 
Average elongation , 4.97 4.57 
Average number of picks to break 50 

ends with warp remaining stationary........... 8,399 7,083 
Fiber lay Best Fair 
































are shown in Table 4. 

It will be noticed that the vis- 
cosity and temperature were the 
same on both mixes. The slasher 
speeds were practically the same. 
The stretch on the yarn was the 
same. 

Compound C had more size in 
the yarn, part of this probably be- 
ing due to the compound having 
some starch in it. Compound A 
does not contain any starch. 

Compound A produced a yarn 
that was strenger and had more 
elongation. The weaving qualities 
were 18.6 per cent better, and it 
had a better fiber lay than com- 
pound C. Therefore, we are using 
compound A in our size mixes ex- 
clusively. 


Testing Procedures 


Perhaps it would be in order to 
explain how our tests are conduct- 
ed in the laboratory and in the 
mill. 

The viscosity of the size mix is 
determined by a_ viscosimeter 
which has an orifice large enough 
to permit water to flow through 
at the rate of 100 cc per 23 sec- 
onds. In making a test of this 
kind, it is almost necessary to have 
a stop watch graduated in seconds. 
The viscosimeter is a tube-looking 
device with two marks on the tube, 
one several inches from the top 
and the other several inches from 
the bottom, the capacity between 
the two marks being exactly 100 
ce. 

The viscosity tests are continued 
until several different mixes have 
been tested from each product; 
then the results are averaged. 
Viscosity tests are made on all 
liquids pertaining to size mixes, 
whether it is starches or sizing 
compounds in which we are inter- 
ested. 


Yarn Tests 


Elongation and strength tests 
are made on an incline-plane sin- 
gle-strand tester which records 
strength and elongation for each 
thread tested. 

Tests for lubrication and resist- 
ance to abrasion are made on the 
loom itself. We think it better to 
make tests of this type in the mill, 
under mill conditions rather than 
laboratory conditions, which would 
not nearly equal the conditions of 
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The difference in con- 
ditions might possibly influence 
the characteristics of the various 


the mill. 


products. The important point in 
these tests is to make all machin- 
ery set-ups as nearly the same as 
possible, using the same machines 
whenever possible. 

One slasher is selected to use 
on all the tests. The stretch on 
the yarn in the slasher is reduced 
to a minimum before the test is 
started. We find that a low stretch 
on yarn improves the weaving 
qualities. The slashers are 
equipped with moisture controls 
which ensure equal moisture con- 
ditions throughout the warp and 
on all warps with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy. These warps 
are then tied behind looms with 
good harnesses and reeds in order 
that roughness will not affect the 
weaving tests. 

The warps are allowed to remain 
in the weave room for 24 hours in 
order for them to equalize with 
weave room conditions. Then the 
warps are tied in the looms side- 
by-side, in order that the same hu- 
midity will prevail on all tests, 
and are run several hours so that 
the damaged yarn likely to exist at 
the beginning of the warps will not 
have any effect on the tests. The 
looms are then stopped off for a 
final check-up, which includes the 
following: 

Harnesses set as nearly as pos- 
sible alike. 

Shuttles smoothed. 

Same amount of tension on 
warps. 

Let-off motion is disconnected. 

Take-up motion is disconnected, 
and the same amount of “bag”’ is 
applied to the cloth of each loom. 
(“Bag”’ on cloth is the distance the 
cloth is pushed toward the front 
of the loom by the reed.) 

Counters are installed on the 
temple of the loom and are fast- 
ened to the lay by means of a rub- 
ber band, so that every time the 
loom makes a pick, it is recorded 
on the counter. 

The amount of bag is deter- 
mined by leaving the crank shaft 
on bottom center, then measuring 
the distance between the fell of 
the cloth and the front of the loom. 
Then the crank shaft is put on 
front center, causing the reed to 
be against the fell of the cloth. 


Again the distance from the fell of 
the cloth to the front of the loom 
is measured. The difference will 
be the amount of bag in the cloth. 

The shuttle in the loom is run 
without filling, so that the weaving 
operation is carried out with the 
exception that no filling is being 
put into the shed. Since the take- 
up motion is disconnected, the 
loom runs without the warp mov- 
ing forward; therefore, eventually 
the yarn is worn out. Of course, 
the yarns having the best lubrica- 
tive qualities and resistance to 
abrasion wear longer. 

Loom checks are made by run- 
ning a certain number of warps 
from each mix in looms grouped 
as closely together as possible. In 
addition to the tests described, an 
ends-down test is made on the 
warp yarn in regular weave room 
production. 

Our motto is: If you want to find 
out how a yarn will weave, try 
weaving it instead of taking it to 
the laboratory and rubbing it with 
sandpaper or hanging weights on 
it. Actual figures are always bet- 
ter than theoretical figures. 


— @> -—- 


New Boek on Time 
and Motion Study 


The National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute, Inc., Deep River, Conn., has 
published a 76-page book, entitled 
“Time Study and Motion Economy 
for Supervisors,’ by James D. 
Shevlin. The section on motion 
study includes the following top- 
ics: making a breakdown; ques- 
tioning the breakdown; pre-posi- 
tion tools and material; proper 
work areas; gravity feed hoppers; 
delivery chutes; balancing both 
hands; holding devices; foot ped- 
als and chair; selling the proposed 
method. 

The section on time study in- 
cludes: how a time study is made; 
the foreman and time study; the 
foreman—before, during, and aft- 
er time study; time study and cost 
reduction; the worker’s pay check; 
ten commandments of better meth- 
ods (simplified version). 

Numerous charts and four-color 
illustrations serve to point up the 
principles discussed in the text, as 
do the supplementary line-draw- 
ings in one color. The price of the 
book is $2.00. 
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A well-trained foreman is 
himself skilled in the art of 
instructing. 











Building Better Foremen 


By Wayne Varner 


THE IMPORTANCE of the foreman has probably never been so 

keenly appreciated in the textile industry as during the 
last three war years. With the shortage of skilled help, the 
abnormal turnover, and the training of new workers, the fore- 
man has been the backbone of the organization. This article 
deals with the developing of foremen and tells how they may be 
made of most value as the connecting link between management 
and the workers in the plant.—The Editor. 


THE RECENT agitation among 

foremen in some industries 
for organization, for purposes of 
collective bargaining, and particu- 
larly the walkout of foremen in a 
few vital war industries, has fo- 
cused the attention of management 
on the importance of foremen in in- 
dustrial plants. These strikes and 
this agitation have brought to light 
many problems that need to be 
solved before questions of return- 
ing veterans, reconversion, and re- 
turning competition can be dealt 
with successfully. 

Most people who are associated 
with industry at all are agreed that 
we face many problems that re- 
quire all the skill and intelligence 
we can muster if we are to enjoy 
any measure of success during the 
postwar period. And the foremen 


in any industry may easily be 
called the most important men in 
the organization, yet recent trends 
indicate that they are probably 
more disgruntled and dissatisfied 
than any group In industry, unless 
it is the low-priced, ‘“‘white-collar”™’ 
men. 

Why is this so? Why do foremen 
feel that they are mistreated, and 
why are they not satisfied? What 
methods can be used to combat this 
feeling? 


Why Dissatisfaction 
Among Foremen? 


To begin with, there is the mat- 
ter of disappearing wage differen- 
tials. Foremen are usually paid on 
a weekly basis, and before the war, 
they enjoyed a satisfactory wage 
differential above their highest 
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paid employees. With the coming 
of our all-out industrial mobiliza- 
tion for war, with the longer work- 
week, overtime, bonuses, and vari- 
ous wage incentive plans, this dif- 
ferential has narrowed to such an 
extent that it is no longer satis- 
factory in many instances. Many 
foremen resent this fact, and many 
of them who have just moved up 
into the supervisory brackets have 
seen collective bargaining work in 
the ranks, and they naturally turn 
to the methods that they have seen 
proved. In spite of the narrow 
wage differentials the foremen en- 
joy, most of them want to retain 
their supervisory positions, and 
some foremen are 
using collective bargaining as a 
lever to secure their positions. If 
they can at the same time gain bet- 
ter pay differentials with the same 
not at all 


not averse to 


instrument, they are 
loathe to use it. 


What Is Needed? 


What action is a company to take 
to combat such a trend and to ob- 
tain a_well-integrated, smooth- 
working organization, capable of 
dealing with the present and post- 
war problems with a minimum 
amount of friction? 
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First, it will need clear defini- 
tions of supervisors of all levels, 
with definitely fixed responsibili- 
ties and authority. A clear organi- 
zation chart, with definite lines of 
authority, will do much to clear up 
misunderstandings and will be a 
big boost to foreman morale. Too 
many companies have _ sub-fore- 
men, straw bosses, section leaders, 
and lead men who are very con- 
fused as to their real status and do 
not know whether or not they are 
considered as foremen. It is essen- 
tial that this condition be cleared 
up and that all supervisory posi- 
tions be clearly defined, with each 
foreman given definite supervisory 
responsibilities. 

Once each supervisory position 
has been clearly defined, and each 
man in the organization knows 
where he stands, we face the prob- 
lem of proper selection and ade- 
quate training of the men to fill 
these supervisory positions. 

Of course, in many plants, the 
selection has already been made, 
and the problem will resolve itself 
into the training of the foremen 
and the training of understudies 
for eventual promotion to super- 
visory positions. 

Foremen, who are a part of the 
management of a company, like to 
be associated with the top manage- 
ment and the executives as much 
as possible. They like to be pres- 
ent at and take part in any meet- 
ings or conferences in which mat- 
ters of company policies are to be 
discussed or decided. They also like 
to know about changes that will af- 
fect them and their men ahead of 
time, instead of having them come 
as a surprise. 


Training 


Foremen appreciate training, and 
oftentimes the value of the small 
amount of training necessary is 
many times greater than might be 
supposed. In some instances, a sin- 
gle conference or round-table dis- 
cussion, on such matters as insur- 
ance and compensation laws and 
practices, enables a foremar to 
settle a smoldering grievance in 
his department that he could not 
have otherwise settled without 
help from higher up. If this is 
done, the stature of the foreman is 
heightened in the mind of the 
worker who hears of it. 
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The human-relations angle of the 
foreman’s job has assumed greatly 
increased importance during 
recent years, and the day of “driv- 
ers’ in supervisory positions is 
gone. Instead, today’s foremen 
must be leaders, and the demands 
of modern conditions make it im- 
perative that the foreman be able 
to deal effectively with the human 
equation in supervision. 

The foreman must realize that 
every worker is an individual and 
that, as an individual, he is equal 
to any other man. He may possess 
different qualifications and abili- 
ties, but he must at all times retain 
his identity as an individual. To 
lead men and to make them want 
to do gladly the thing that he 
wants done is the primary respon- 
sibility of the foreman. 

The identity and integrity of 
each individual must be preserved 
if we are to have group harmony. 
To feel that he is cooperating with 
other men and working together 
with them because he wants to do 
it, and not because he is forced to 
do so, is a basic concept that is 
absolutely necessary to maintain 
the dignity of the individual. We 
make use of this fundamental 
when we invite our foremen to 
policy conferences, and they in 
turn relay and interpret changes 
in company policy to their men 
before the changes are made. 

A foreman should be taught the 


proper method of handling griev- 


ances and should not be left to 
flounder in bewilderment until his 
own pet measure can be devised 
and put into practice. Foremen 
must be taught to look for small 
grievances—real or imaginary— 
and to apply the time-tested meth- 
ods used by the more successful 
supervisors in dealing with griev- 
ances and dissatisfactions. 

Some of the most important 
rules for settling grievances are: 

1. Listen with attention. 

2. Encourage your man to talk 
over his troubles. 

3. Get all the facts. 

4. Promise to do something 
about it and do it if any action is 
required on your part. 

5. Follow up and give reasons 
to your men why certain actions 
were taken. Explain the matter 
co that your man will have no 
doubt that you are genuinely in- 





terested in him and in his trou- 
bles. 

Another phase of foremen’s 
training is the teaching of safety as 
related to the foreman’s job. Safety 
is an integral part of a foreman’s 
job, but it is so neglected in many 
plants that the supervisors have 
come to regard it as one of those 
extras to be considered only after 
other aspects of the job have been 
accomplished. In spite of this type 
of reasoning, records and statistics 
show that the safe department is a 
productive department. 


Development 


After a bit of studying in the de- 
sirable aspects that need to be de- 
veloped by supervisors—familiari- 
ty and support of company poli- 
cies, proper grievance procedures, 
the recognition of the human equa- 
tion in supervision, the safety an- 
gle—it would seem that the de- 
velopment of real leaders is a mat- 
ter of education. 

How can this education best be 
accomplished? From the combined 
experience of progressive institu- 
tions, a large part of the answer 
can be given in four words: Fore- 
men’s Conferences and Slide Films. 

The conference-type meeting has 
additional disadvantage that it is 
more difficult to retain a single 
frame on the screen for explana- 
tion and discussion. However, a 
movie projector has the advantage 
that it can be used in connection 
with time and motion studies, in 
addition to various types of train- 
ing. Some consideration should be 
given before the decision between 


‘a slide film projector and a movie 


projector is made, if only one is 
to be made available. 


Foremen’s Manual 


The foremen’s education can 
never be complete without a fore- 
men’s manual. They will need it for 
a day-to-day reference and guide, 
and in order that they may be kept 
up-to-date, the manual _ should 
clearly outline the company policies 
and should be either of the loose- 
leaf type, with revisions for inser- 
tion as often as needed, or should 
be revised and reprinted at fre- 
quent intervals. The manual should 
be as attractive as possible and 
should be clearly written without 
the use of terms that could be mis- 
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understood. The manual will be 
frequently used, sometimes rough- 
ly, and if it is of the loose-leaf 
type, it should be as durable as pos- 
sible. Care should be exercised 
to be sure that the revisions are 
inserted in all manuals simultan- 
eously and that obsolete material 
is removed promptly. 


Physical Factors 


In addition to proper training of 
supervisors, there are recognized 
physical factors which contribute 
generally proved to be the most 
useful type for the particular de- 
mands of industrial groups. These 
meetings are easy to handle and 
generally produce better results 
than other types. There are, how- 
ever, a few points to watch in these 
meetings: 

1. Don’t make them too large, 
and keep them informal; the shop 
foreman will feel ill at ease and 
will not enter very freely into any 
discussion with a very large or a 
formal group. 

2. Don’t argue; keep every- 
thing on a basis of discussion, not 
argumentation—arguments never 
settle anything and rarely bring to 
light very many undistorted facts. 

3. Keep the discussion on the 
subject; there will always be those 
who wish to draw the discussion 
off on a tangent, and it is the prin- 
cipal duty of the conference leader 
to act as chairman and to tactfully 
keep the discussion on the subject. 

Slide Films 

The use of slide films has be- 
come so widespread in recent years 
that it is doubtful whether there is 
any company not familiar with 
their use. However, if the possibili- 
ty of use has not been explored in 
connection with foremen training, 
a good opportunity is being missed. 

There are a number of ways to 
use slide films. There are hundreds 
of films on the market touching on 
every phase of foreman training. 
One of the most effective methods 
seems to be to first show the film 
without discussion — pose some 
questions and provoke some dis- 
cussion—and then show the film 
a second time, stopping as often as 
is desired to point out and empha- 
size certain points and features. 
After the second screening, with 





First Aid. an essential part of the foreman’s training. 


stops for emphasis as necessary, 
the conference type _ discussion 
should cover the subject thorough- 
ly. A third screening may then be 
made if desired to clinch the points 
brought out in previous discussions 
and showings. 

There are other visual aids that 
can be used in connection with our 
foreman training, including charts 
and motion pictures, but the for- 
mer are not so graphic as slide 
films, and the latter are a great 
deal more expensive. Among other 
factors which contribute to the 
ease and efficiency with which 
the foreman fulfills his place in 
any organization is an office where 
he may talk with his men and 
confer with other foremen. In his 
working space, a foreman should 
have adequate filing space for fil- 
ing any necessary records, reports, 
etc.; also, a telephone should be 
provided if at all practical. Not 
only does the addition of these 
items to a foreman’s desk make 
him much more efficient in dealing 
with other foremen and with his 
men; it also has a decided effect on 
the foremen’s morale. 


Grievances 


One thing further is needed—- 
an adequate system for the fore- 
men to air their own grievances. 
As long as men continue to work 
together, there will be differences 
of opinion which may develop into 
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grievances, unless they are brought 
to light and aired and corrected. 

Just as a foreman should talk it 
over with his men, so must some 
method be devised to enable him 
to “‘let off steam’’ occasionally. This 
procedure should be well-defined 
and thoroughly understood by 
every supervisor. 


Conclusions 


Thus any company that desires 
a smooth-working supervisory 
force faces at least four main 
problems: 

1. A clear definition of super- 
visory authority and responsibili- 
ties. 

2. Adequate training in super- 
visory duties, including company 
policies, human relations, safety, 
and grievances. 

3. Proper physical equipment 
for their foremen. 

4. Adequate grievance channels 
and procedures for the-foremen. 

While it is not meant to be in- 
ferred that, by the following of 
these four simple steps, all the 
problems relating to supervisors 
can be settled, nevertheless it is 
believed that the setting up and 
completion of these four steps will 
give any company a basis from 
which to build a real supervisory 
organization that will function to- 
gether as a smooth team, perform- 
ing perfect liaison between the top 
management and the worker. 
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Front view of new comber, showing five spare laps inposition and one already transferred and operating. 


Novel Features in New Comber 
at Cramerton Mills 


Automatic lap and can changing, with heavier laps, in- 


creases production per unit and lowers operating costs. 


A NEW COMBER, designed to 


produce better combed fi- 
bers at a higher rate of production. 
has been developed by Cramerton 
Mills, Inc., Cramerton, N.C. Asa 
result of certain mechanical 
changes — patents pending — the 
comber can handle a lap weighing 
up to 1400 grains per yard (about 
twice as heavy as that usually han- 
dled). The machine now in opera- 
tion at Cramerton is producing 
from 36 to 40 pounds of combed 
sliver per hour, whereas others in 
the same plant produce 13% to 18 
pounds. Efficiency on the new 
comber is reported at between 94 


and 98 per cent. 


A unique feature is the mech- 
anism which supplies a new lap 
automatically—and without stop- 
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ping the machine—when the active 
lap approaches exhaustion. A spare 


rests on a rack above each of the 
six heads of the comber, and as 
each lap is about to run out, its 
spool drops through the lap de- 
livery rolls and contacts a feeler 
bar below. This contact starts the 
new lap into position and at the 
same time severs the old lap, leav- 
ing a feather edge. While the new 
lap is being moved into position by 
the lap guides, the ends of the two 
laps are pieced up automatically. 
In this way, the machine can run 
as many as eight hours without any 
stop, except for the few seconds 
required to change from a full to 
an empty can. 

At this latter stage of the proc- 
ess, there is another simple but ef- 


fective mechanism. This is a device 
which stops the comber for a few 


seconds when the can is filled, al- 
lows the sliver delivery head to 
move into position over an empty 
can (kept always in readiness on a 
second turn table), and then re- 
starts the machine automatically. 
The turn table holding the full can 
stops revolving as soon as the coil- 
er head moves over to the empty, 
and the attendant can substitute 
an empty for the full can at his 
convenience. 

The new comber produces an 
unusually uniform web, the Cram- 
erton executives report, with no 
thick or thin places in evidence to 
necessitate evening by multiple 
doublings. Also, though the ma- 
chine is essentially designed along 
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conventional lines, it has been con- 
siderably simplified and the num- 
ber of operating parts reduced. 


No cans or boxes are needed to 
catch the comber noils, a conveyor 
pipe and condenser being provided 
to take the waste directly to the 
waste house. Nor are any weights 
in evidence under the machine, as 
the rollers are equipped with 
spring tension. 

Roller and ball bearings have 
been plentifully used in order to 
minimize the frequency of lubri- 
cation. Similarly, the gear and 
cam mechanisms have been com- 
bined in an enclosed gear cabinet 
where they operate at all times in a 
bath of oil. 


One of the latest models of this 
new comber is now in use at Cram- 
erton and has been in operation for 
several months. Prior to this time, 
it went through a long period of 
thorough testing in the laboratory. 
Rapid replacement of all the pres- 
ent combers is contemplated, how- 
ever, as officials are as pleased 
with the quality of the new ma- 
chine’s production as with its 
quantity. 


Shown at the top is a close- 
up view of one head of the 
six-head comber. Below is 
an end view of the complete 
machine, showing one sliver 
can full and the delivery 
head ready to move over to 
the empty can. The comber 
stops for only a few seconds 
during the transfer, and the 
operator can remove the full 
can at any time before the 
next can fills up. 
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Showing arrangement of equipment for handling the cloth as it moves from one end of the room to the other 








Redueing Cloth Room Costs 
at Pacolet Mig. Co. 








Gratifying results obtained by arranging equipment 
te avoid back-tracking and by using automatic and 
semi-automatic devices in the handling of the cloth. 


THE SKILLFUL selection or de- 
signing of materials-handling 
equipment, the ingenious place- 
ment ofmachines in the cloth room 
to avoid back-tracking, and the 
use of such helpful devices as au- 
tomatic conveyors, gravity chutes, 
and photo-electric cells on stitch- 
ers are among the many things 
which have combined to enable 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co., Paco- 
let, S. C., to reduce cloth-room 
costs. 
The cloth room is located next to 
a modern, two-story warehouse. 
The rolls are brought to the ware- 
house from the weave room on 
small trucks and thence, when 
needed, are taken to the cloth 
room. To eliminate extra han- 
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dling, they are not unloaded until 
they reach the stitchers, at which 
time the empty trucks are re- 
turned to the weave room. 

On the combination stitchers and 
shearers, photo-electric cells are 
used to stop the machines when the 
roll of cloth runs out, thus leaving 
the operator free to watch the 
shearer. A beam of light between 
the two cells is interrupted as long 
as there is cloth on the roll, and 
when the roll runs out the light 
rays pass between the cells to ac- 
tuate the stopping motion on the 
stitcher. 

Racks are provided in front of 
the shearing machines to hold the 
large rolls coming off. These are 
built at such height that the roll 


does not have to be lifted, and they 
are long enough to hold several 
rolls at once. 

At right angles to the racks and 
extending across the width of the 
room is a track similar to a rail- 
road track, except that its rails are 
much smaller, of course, and are of 
narrow gauge. Other tracks, run- 
ning at right angles to this one, 
pass between the lines of inspector 
frames. This track system was in- 
stalled 30 years ago by M. B. Lan- 
caster, superintendent, who ac- 
quired the materials from the en- 
gineer in charge of building the 
Pacolet No. 5 mill. 

The trucks which run on these 
tracks take cloth from the shear- 
ing machines to the _ inspector 
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Right, a view of one line of the inspectors; tracks, 
which cannot be seen, run between each of the 
several lines of inspectors. Below (top), stitcher and 
shearing machine, showing the photo-electric cells 
(enclosed in guards) which stop the machine when 
roll has just run out. Bottom, a loaded truck 
being pushed into the baling press; bottom of truck 
serves as bottom of press. 











frames and thence, in turn, to the 
folders and adjacent grading ta- 
bles. Racks or trucks for holding 
surplus rolls are placed close to 
each machine, and in every case, 
trucks and racks are of identical 
height, so that the cloth may be 
rolled from one to the other with- 
out having to be lifted. 

The trucks which take folded 
cloth from the grading tables to 
the baling press are cleverly de- 
signed. They have bottoms built 
like the regular bottom of the 
press, so that instead of having to 
unload the cloth, the operator 
simply pushes the whole truck into 
the press and removes the handle, 
the bottom of the press being flush 
with the floor when at rest. Thus 
the truck bottom becomes the bot- 
tom of the press, and another han- 
dling of the cloth is saved. 

After the cloth is- baled and 
stenciled, it is taken up to the sec- 
ond story of the warehouse by an 
automatic elevator, which is some- 
what like the familiar type except 
that it is smaller and has a roller 
bottom. When the top is reached, 
the elevator automatically tilts for- 
ward, sliding the bale down a roll- 
er chute into the warehouse. As 
the bale comes off the conveyor, it 
trips a switch which returns the 
elevator to the bottom, thus com- 
pleting the entirely automatic op- 
eration. 

From here to the proper storage 
space, the bales of cloth are moved 
by hand trucks, but each ware- 
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house is equipped with a gravity 
chute for taking them down to the 
loading platform. On the platform, 
a lift truck is used to pick up the 
bales and load them into the trans- 
portation trucks or freight cars. 
With this lift truck, 92 bales of 
cloth have been loaded into a 
freight car in a half-hour. A lift 
truck is also used to some extent 
in the cloth room and warehouses 


Elevator used to take the bales from cloth room to 

second story of warehouse. Picture was taken just 

as the elevator reached the top and shows it already 
tilted. with the bale starting to slide off. 





for transpcriing and stacking. 
For cutting burlap to bale the 
cloth, a simple but very effective 
piece of equipment is in use. This 
is a round hand-reel, or drum, of 
such circumference as to give the 
required lengths when the burlap 
is reeled many thicknesses and the 
pieces cut all at one time. A slot 
is provided across the face of the 
drum to guide the knife in cutting, 


PT Be 










Hand reel used for cutting burlap, 
Employee is cutting it in slot which 
serves as a guide for the knife. Crank 
used to turn the reel is on other side 
and cannot be seen. 


so that enough burlap can be cut 
in a few minutes to last eight 
hours or more. 

For steel strapping on the bales, 
old cotton ties and buckles are 
used. The ties are first run through 
a machine to be cleaned and 
straightened. If the old ties are 
long enough and are free from 
rivets, they are used without weld- 
ing together. However, for short 
lengths, a spot welder is used, this 
being a machine of 250 volts, 60 
cycles. Two strips of 12-gauge 
steel can be welded at a time, but 
in order to maintain the necessary 
strength, not more than three 
welds are made to the tie. 





Rear view of a folder, showing the grading tables 

at front. A truck, used to haul rolls of cloth, can be 

seen on track. Racks to hold surplus rolls are shown 
between the folders. 
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“Study and verbal assistance 

have their piace, but it is 

only by actually working on 

the looms that loom fixers 
are made.” 





DrarPper Loom 








By Ben H. Crawford 


West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 


THE INTRODUCTORY article in this comprehensive series on 
loom fixing appeared in the July issue and dealt with the 
supervisory jobs in the weave room and their relationship to 


each other. 


This second article covers the duties of the loom 


fixer and deals with some of the principles of weaving, includ- 
ing an explanation of the drawing-in and chain drafts, and 


defines the principal motions of the loom. . . 


Artiele 2 


THE LOOM FIXER’S job is one of 

the best paying jobs in the 
mill. This is true because the loom 
is a highly complex machine, and 
to become an expert loom fixer 
requires a high degree of intelli- 
gence diligently applied. 

A man does not become a loom 
fixer in a short span of lLinie. It 
requires study of the principles of 
the operation and setting of the 
loom and hard work in applying 
this knowledge in a practical way. 
It is out of the question te think 
that loom fixing can be learned 
out of a book, or that someone 
can tell a prospective loom fixer 
how it’s done. Study and verbal 
assistance have their place, but it 
is only by actually doing the work 
on the looms that loom fixers are 
made. 


—The Editor. 


The job of the loom fixer, in 
general, is to repair or fix looms 
that are stopped and out of pro- 
duction, so that they can again be 
started up to produce cloth. An- 
other way of stating this is to say 
that when a loom is stopped off 
for adjustments, settings, repairs, 
or part replacements, the loom 
fixer does the necessary work to 
again start the loom to weaving 
cloth. 


The Loom Fixer’s Job 


In order to detail the work oi 
the loom fixer, it will be necessary 
to consider briefly the policies of 
different mills as to what consti- 
tutes a fixer’s job. 

In some mills, the loom fixer ‘s 
responsible for various other work 
about the loom, in addition to 
making repairs and adjustments. 
This might include one or more 
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FIXING 


of the following in connection 
with replacing an empty bear 
with a full warp: 

Cut off warp; take pattern to 
tying-in room; take empty beam 
to slasher room; return wiih full 
warp and pattern; clean loom; in- 
spect loom for worn parts; replace 
needed parts, making any reces 
sary adjustments or so tings; 
tighten all bolts and screws; clean 
out oil holes and oil loom; ile-in 
warp; set the harness; and flag 
the loom for the smash hand. 

After the smash hand repairs 
and draws in any broken ends, 
and the loom has woven enough 
cloth to be doffed, the loom fixer 
again checks the setting of the 
harness. 

Other duties of the loom fixer 
might be a systematic inspection 
of checking and overhauling <he 
loom; measuring daily the -vidth 
of the cloth and adjusting the cloth 
tension; inspecting, sand papering, 
tightening, and tallowing the shut- 
tles periodically, following a sys- 
tem set up by the overseer; per- 
iodically cleaning and making 
necessary adjustments to loom 
belts, following a similar system; 
and lastly, he may be required to 
replace hopper stands when they 
break or need replacing for some 
other reason. It is the practice in 
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some mills for the head loom fix- 
er, if one is employed, to do this 
particular job, but in some plants 
the loom fixer is responsible for 
this job also. 


Looms per Fixer 


The style of the fabric being 
run, the construction and width 
of the cloth, the speed of the loom, 
the counts of yarn (warp and fil- 
ling), the number of harnesses 
employed for the weave, the de- 
gree to which the loom is said to 
be automatic, and the number of 
duties assigned to the fixer, in ad- 
dition to adjusting and repairing 
the loom, are all influencing fac- 
tors in determining the number 
assigned to any one fixer. The 
looms allotted to a fixer are said 
to be a loom fixer’s section. Ac- 
cording to the above factors, and 
to mill policy, the fixer’s section 
may vary from a low of 24 looms 
to a high of 150 looms. These fig- 
ures were chosen arbitrarily and 
do not represent any mill’s as- 
signment. 

Let us examine this wide var- 
iation and set up a theoretical 
problem to see how some of the 
foregoing factors influence the 
number of looms given the fixer. 
Assume that a fixer is assigned 
72 E-Model 40-inch Draper looms, 
running 165 picks per minute, 
weaving 36-inch narrow sheet- 
ing, 4.00 yards per pound. Assum- 
ed cloth construction is 48 ends by 
52 picks per inch, using 17s warp 
and 2is filling. 

This piece of goods is a plain 
weave and would be woven on two 
harnesses. The fixers in this mill 
were responsible for all the duties 
of the fixers listed, with the ex- 
ception of replacing hopper stands 
Shortly after the fixer took over 
his section, the mill decided to 
break down the fixer’s work into 
skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
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operations. Therefore, a warp man 
was assigned to cut off the warp 
and take the pattern and beam to 
the tying-in and slasher room; a 
loom cleaner and an oiler were 
also assigned to the job. 

The loom fixer checks worn 
parts, making the necessary re- 
pairs, and tightens all bolts and 
screws. The warp man brings the 
new warp to the loom, ties it in, 
and sets the harness enough to 
straighten up the warp. The smash 
hand comes to the loom and 
straightens up the warp, repair- 
ing all broken ends, etc. The loom 
fixer then returns, checks on the 
harness setting, and starts up the 
loom. After the loom has run suf- 
ficiently to doff the cloth, the fix- 
er again re-checks the harness set- 
ting and makes any necessary fin- 
al adjustments. (Checking the new 
warps, harness settings, etc., by 
the second hand will be discussed 
later in this series.) 

Thus we see that some of the 
original duties of the fixer have 
been assigned to a warp hand, a 
loom cleaner, and an oiler. By 
this arrangement, the fixer is able 
to maintain more looms, as more 
of his time can now be devoted to 
the actual fixing of the looms. His 
section then may possibly be in- 
creased from 72 looms to 100 
looms. 

If the mill later installs an over- 
hauling crew to do the loom over- 
hauling and to assist on the big 
jobs, the fixer’s section may again 
be increased, this time to possibly 
150 looms. These figures were 
chosen arbitrarily for the purpose 
of illustration. 


What Is Weaving? 


The method by which the warp 
and filling threads are interlaced 
to form a fabric is said to be the 
weave for that fabric. The num- 
ber of different weaves it is pos- 


sible to make, by using different 
methods of interlacing the warp 
and filling threads, is almost un- 
limited. In this introduction to the 
study of the loom and its opera- 
tion, discussion will be limited to 
the simpler weaves. These are di- 
vided into three classes: plain, 
twill, and sateen, said to be the 
foundation of weaves. 


Figure 1 represents the plain 
weave, the simplest and most 
common of all. Dotted lines have 
been drawn between ends 2 and 
3, and 4 and 5, dividing the 6 
warp ends into pairs; each pair 
of ends weaves exactly like the 
preceding pair. Any one pair of 
these ends, interlaced by the fil- 
ling, is said to be one repeat of a 
plain weave. A repeat of the 
weave can now be defined as be- 
ing the smallest number of ends 
and picks upon which the pattern 
can be made. 





\ 


FIG. 2 


In actual mill practice the weave 
is not diagrammed as shown in 
the preceding figure. The de- 
signer makes use of squared de- 
sign paper to represent the inter- 
lacings of the warp and filling 
threads for one or more repeats. 
Fig. 2 shows four repeats of a 
plain weave, both warp and fil- 
ling, the arrows marking the lim- 
its of one repeat each way. 


Each row of vertical squares 
represents a warp thread, while 
each horizontal row represents a 
filling thread. The painted or 
blocked-in square indicates that 
the warp end passes over the fil- 
ling thread on that particular 
pick, and is called a riser. A 
square left blank indicates that the 
filling thread is passing over the 
warp thread at that point and is 
called a sinker. The design is al- 
ways started in the lower left hand 
corner of the paper. This square 
always represents the action of 
end No. 1 on pick No. 1. End No. 
1 corresponds to the first thread 
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in the warp on the left-hand side 
when facing the front of the loom. 

The warp ends are usually 
drawn through the heddle eyes 
of the harness one end per eye, 
although this may vary, depend- 
ing upon the fabric being woven. 
When one harness is raised or 
lowered, all warp ends drawn 
through the heddle eyes on that 
harness will also be raised or 
lowered. In this way the ends are 
raised and lowered to interlace 
with the filling. 


Drawing-in and Chain Draft 


The designer in a fancy-goods 
mill would build two other drafts, 
the chain draft and drawing-in 
draft, using the design as the ba- 
sis of information for these drafts. 
The chain draft will show the har- 
nesses that are raised and lowered 
on successive picks for one repeat 
of the weave, while the drawing- 
in draft shows the order in which 
the warp threads should be drawn 
through the harness and denotes 
the number of harnesses required 
to weave the pattern desired. 

In preparing the drawing-in and 
chain draft, use is made of the 
Same paper upon which the design 
has been painted. In using this 
paper for the drawing-in draft, 
each horizontal row of squares 
represents one harness. If the 
drawing-in draft stands two 
squares high, it indicates that two 
harnesses are needed. The D.I.D. 
shows the manner in which the 
warp threads are drawn through 
the harnesses. All warp threads 
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that weave alike will be drawn 
through the same harness. There- 
fore, the number of harnesses 
necessary for any weave is equal 
to the number of ends that inter- 
lace differently from all other ends 
in one repeat of the weave. 


Generally speaking, the de- 
signer starts in the lower left hand 
corner of the design paper and 
works toward the right and up. 
He checks on each end as he works 
toward the right. If an end works 
differently from any preceding 
end, he places it on a separate 
harness. The drawing-in hand, 
who does the work of drawing the 
warp ends through the harnesses, 
for convenience starts with the 
back harness and draws from 
back to front and from the right 
hand side of the warp to the left. 
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Figure 4 shows a straight draw 
on four harnesses, 2400 ends in 
the warp, with the starting and 
ending point marked by arrows. 
The drawing-in hand works from 
right to left and from back to 
front. 


The chain draft is frequently 
spoken of as the peg or lifting 
plan of the harnesses. Each ver- 
tical row of squares represent one 
harness, with a blocked-in square 
showing that the harness is up on 
that pick. Thus the C. D. will 
stand as many squares or picks 
high as there are picks in the de- 
sign, and it stands as many squar- 
es wide as there are harnesses 
necessary for the weave. 


The D. I. D. and C. D. are not 
necessary for a plain weave; it 
becomes necessary to make and 
use these drafts when designing 
patterns for looms with dobby and 
Jacquard attachments. 


Loom Motions 


All looms, whether hand looms 
or power looms, are -equipped 
with certain motions necessary to 
weave cloth. These motions are 
named as follows: shedding mo- 
tion, picking motion, beating-up 
motion, let-off motion and take- 
up motion. The first three, shed- 
ding, picking and beating-up, are 
known as the principal motions of 
weaving. The others, the let-off 
and take-up, with the addition of 
certain other motions to make the 
loom automatic in its operation, 
are said to be secondary motions. 
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Each of these motions, with its 
settings and adjustments, will be 
fully discussed later; but first, 
definitions of the principal mo- 
tions, along with the let-off and 
take-up motions, will be given 
for full understanding of the gen- 
eral action of the loom. 

The shedding motion is the one 
by which the warp ends are 
raised and lowered to form an op- 
ening. called the shed, through 
which the shuttle passes in insert- 
ing the filling. 

The picking motion causes the 
shuttle to be passed back and 
forth through the shed to insert 
the filling. Each time the shuttle 
moves from one side of the loom to 
the other, the loom is said to have 
made one pick. 

The beating-up motion moves 
the last -pick . of. filling, -inserted 
by the shuttle, to the fell of the 
cloth. 

The let-off motion controls the 
turning of the warp beam to let- 
off or supply warp yarn, as neces- 
sary, to be woven into cloth. 

The take-up motion takes up or 
draws forward the woven cloth 
and wraps or winds it on the cloth 
roll. | 

The drawing-in draft (Fig. 3) 
has shown the method used for 
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drawing the warp yarn through 
two harnesses for a plain weave. 
When one harness is lifted to form 
the top part of the shed, the other 
harness is lowered to form the 
bottom part; one-half the total 
warp ends are up and the other 
half are down. The harnesses are 
designated by speaking of them as 
the front and back harness, when 
the weave is plain, the front har- 
ness being nearest the front of the 
loom. Should the weave require 
more than two harnesses, they are 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., counting 
from front to back of loom. 

With the front harness raised 
and the back harness lowered to 
form the shed, the picking motion 
throws the shuttle through and in- 
serts one pick of filling. This pick 
is crossed and tied-in by the warp 
threads..changing. position.through 
the action of the harnesses; that 
is, the front harness is now lower- 
ed and the back harness is raised. 
At the same time the harnesses 
are changing position, the pick of 
filling is being moved or beat-up 
to the fell of the cloth, and the 
let-off motion operates to let off 
warp yarn just as the beating-up 
action takes place. The action of 
the take-up motion is continuous 
during the weaving cycle. 


Figure 5-A shows the front har- 
ness raised and the back harness 
lowered to form the shed, with a 
pick of filling being inserted—said 
to be a loose pick. Fig. 5-B shows 
the other position of the harnesses, 
after the shedding motion has op- 
erated, which results in the loose 
pick becoming a tight pick. 

The loom. operations briefly 
outlined are motions that are neq- 
essary to weaving. The modern 
plain loom is also equipped with 
numerous other attachments that 
not only improve the quality and 
quantity of the cloth woven, but 
certain of these attachments in- 
crease the range of fabrics that 
can be woven on these looms. 


Types of Looms and Attachments 


Notice the use of the classifica- 
tion “plain loom.”’ In a general sort 
of way, looms can be classified as 
either plain or fancy looms. By 
plain loom is meant that it is cap- 
able of weaving fabrics that re- 
quire no more than six different 
interlacings of the warp and fil- 
ling yarns in a repeat of the 
weave. Fabrics that require more 
than six interlacings, to a maxi- 
mum of thirty, with only one color 
of filling yarn, are made on plain 
looms with dobby attachments. 
This same range of fabrics—if dif- 
ferent colors of filling yarns, to a 
maximum of seven, are required— 
are made on box looms with dobby 
attachments. 


The Jacquard attachment is 
generally placed on a box loom, 
although, of course, it can be used 
on a plain loom, and increases the 
number of different possible inter- 
lacings according to the capacity 
of the machine—200-, 400-, 1200-, 
and 1600-hook machines denoting 
200, 400, etc., possible different 
interlacings of the warp and fill- 
ing.yarn in one.repeat. It isa 
misnomer to speak of looms that 
have dobby or Jacquard attach- 
ments as dobby looms or Jacquard 
looms. They are either plain or 
box looms with the attachment 
added. But, in the mill, such looms 
are frequently spoken of as being 
dobby and Jacquard looms. 


(The third article in this series, to 
appear in an early issue, will deal 
with the plain loom and its construc- 
tion and will include definitions of 
cloth defects.—The Editor.) 
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IN THE JULY issue was presented a report on the answers received to 
the carding questions in the fourth ‘“meeting-by-mail” of the Tex- 


tile Operating Executives of Georgia. 


This report covers the spinning 


questions of the same “meeting” and includes selected typical answers 


from the 26 mills taking part. 


Each of the participating mills was 


assigned a number, and that number is used throughout the report to 


identify that particular mill’s answer in each case. 


The omission of 


mill numbers in presenting answers to the different questions does not 
necessarily mean that those mills failed to reply to the particular 


juestion. 


Question No. 12 (the first question 
on spinning) was: “Give your experi- 
ence and opinion on the use of auto- 
matic quillers or filling re-winding 
machines. What advantages are there 
in labor costs in producing the yarn 
and also in later utilizing it; in in- 
creased yardage; and in other ways? 
Be sure to give yarn counts, ring 
sizes, length and diameter of quill, 
length of stroke, etc. What size and 
type supply package do you use, and 
is this magazined in the creel on the 
filling re-winders? In other words, 
give us the details of your experience 
and calculations in connection with 
this method of filling preparation.” 

None of the mills had had any ex- 
perience with automatic filling re- 
winders, although Mill No. 17 stated 
that an experimental machine had 
been recently installed, but that there 
is not enough information available 
to answer this question. 

Mill No. 4, while they have never 
used automatic winders for re-wind- 
ing the filling, stated that the addi- 
tional cost and savings on their num- 
bers would probably result in adding 
20 points to the cost, in spite of the 
fact that re-wound filling would re- 
duce the two most expensive opera- 
tions in the mill, doffing and battery 
filling. The opinion is expressed that 
this disadvantage in cost would be 
more pronounced on finer yarn. Even 
though it does not seem an attractive 
system, this mill intends to buy an 
installation of automatic filling wind- 
ers for experimental purposes. 

Mill No. 19 has had no experience 
on automatic filling winding but 
states that there are some advantages 
of a quiller. ‘“‘Most types of these 
quillers get about 20 per cent more 
yarn on the quill, which is a labor- 
saver in battery help and reduces the 


percentage of waste in filling yarn. 
Having more ounces per quill, there 
are fewer battery transfers, which 
helps the quality of weaving.” 


Picking Top Rolls 


Question No. 13: “Is there a prac- 
tical method of picking top rolls 
other than by the use of fingers? If 
so, describe. If you are using a me- 
chanical roller picker to clean the 
rollers on spinning frames, describe 
eauipment, method and procedure. 
Should both the tov rolls and the 
steel rolls be cleaned with the picker? 
If so. how often?” 

Mill No. 1 uses a mechanical roll 
picker on long-draft spinning, it be- 
ing driven by compressed air. “It is 
still necessary, however, to pick the 
top rolls with fingers. The period of 
cleaning will depend entirely upon 
the quality of cotton, yarn size and 
twist, and length of draft.” 

Mill No. 4: ““‘We have experimented 
with several kinds of roll picking de- 
vices, beginning 30-odd years ago 
with hand-operated ones similar to a 
small hand drill and operated with 
a long needle, then the later motor- 
driven devices, and one driven from 
the spinning tape. Although some 
people are doing a nice job with 
these, we have never been able to 
equal the hand method of cleaning 
with brushes, brass hooks, and fin- 
gers. We have placed these cleaners 
at the disposal of our spinners, giving 
them the option of using these de- 
vices or the hand method. They in- 
variably come back to the hand meth- 
od.” 

Mill No. 7 reported the top rolls 
being picked with fingers, although 
they are endeavoring to get a me- 
chanical picker. “In our other mills, 
we have taken small electric fan mo- 
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tors and installed a piece of cold 
rolled steel about 10 inches long and 
have used this very satisfactorily. 
Fractional-horsepower motors have 
been most difficult to obtain; there- 
fore, we have not been able to try 
this method at this plant. We pick 
our rolls twice per week per shift.” 


Mill No. 11 reported the use of 
mechanical roll pickers on steel rolls 
only, one operator picking 58 frames 
in 48 hours. 

Mill No. 12 uses a No. 51 brush, 
four inches long, with two lines of 
stiff bristles. The brush is used by 
the spinners to brush off the ends of 
the rolls and cap bars. Some of the 
cotton has to be picked off the rolls 
with fingers. Top rolls are picked 
once each 8 hours; bottom rolls, once 
each 144 hours. 


Mill No. 13 says that they know of 
no practical method of picking top 
rolls except with the fingers. Steel 
rolls are picked with a mechanical 
roll picker, which is a small motor 
with a spindle approximately 6 inches 
long. This spindle runs at a medium 
rate of speed and is inserted between 
the back and middle rolls. The lint 
collects on the spindle and can easily 
be removed by hand, as the spindle 
is tapered. The picker operates from 
an ordinary automobile storage bat- 
ery; rolls are picked once a week. 

Mill No. 18 uses mechanical (air) 
pickers for reaching places which 
cannot be reached with the fingers. 
“Mechanical roll picking is slower and 
more costly than picking by hand, and 
is therefore used only where neces- 
sary. We try to get over all frames 
once each week with mechanica! 
pickers.” 


Synthetic Top Rolls 
and Aprons on Spinning 


Question No. 14: ‘““‘What has been 
your experience with synthetic top 
rolls and aprons on spinning? Give 
details as to roll and apron life, ef- 
fect on end breakage and breaking 
strength, cost, etc. By ‘synthetic’ we 
refer to any type of non-leather cov- 
so be sure to describe the 


ering, 
type you are discussing. Have you 
tried synthetic covering on the 














knurled roll on one type of long- 
draft? If so, what results? Have you 
experienced any trouble with slip- 
ping of synthetic aprons?”’ 

Mill No. 3: “We have been using 
a rubber covering for the past several 
years. We find the cost of this roll 
is considerably less than the cost of 
leather. Our end breakage is far 
below that of leather rolls, and al- 
though we do not find any appreciable 
difference in the breaking strength of 
the yarn, we prefer this roll to lea- 
ther. We have several frames run- 
ning on the new rubber-cork com- 
bination, but have not had enough 
experience to pass judgment. We 
have recently installed some frames 
equipped with synthetic aprons. So 
far, they have proved very satisfac- 
tory, but we have not operated them 
long enough to give any specific data 
as to life. We have not had any trou- 
ble with this apron due to slippage.” 

Mill No. 4 reported using synthetic 
top rolls ever since they were first 
introduced. All its spinning is so 
equipped, and approximately 50 per 
cent of the speeders are fitted with 
this type of roller. “We still use 
cork and leather on our back rolls in 
spinning; however, we have had con- 
siderable trouble with the back rolls 
slipping on the steel rolls. The man- 
ufacturers of synthetics are making 
progress, and we feel sure that before 
long they will develop a covering that 
will not slip on the back rolls. The 
so-called slip-draft roller we have 
covered with a synthetic, but this 
cover was so thin that it soon began 
to give trouble. We feel that the 
leather covering lasts such a long 
time that it is possibly better to stick 
to that.” 


Mill No. 5 reported using synthetic 
rubber top rolls satisfactorily, with 
end breakage and breaking strength 
the same as with leather. 


Mill No. 8: “Our experience with 
synthetic top rolls and aprons shows 
an improvement over leather. At the 
present time, we are running about 
90 per cent of our spindles on syn- 
thetic rolls and aprons. Our rolls are 
composed of rubber and cork. Some 
of these rolls have been running three 
years on frames equipped with flat 
top cleaner and have been re-buffed 
six times, with sufficient stock re- 
maining for at least six more re- 
buffings. It is necessary to take off 
only 1/128-inch when _ re-buffing. 
These rolls have already lasted three 
times the life of leather and are ex- 
pected to last that much longer. Our 
synthetic aprons last about twice the 
life of leather aprons and. are giving 
good results. We have found no 
change in our breaking strength be- 
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cause of synthetic rolls and aprons. 
We have one frame of knurled rolls 
covered with synthetic material. This 
frame has only been running for a 
few months, but no sign of trouble 
has yet appeared. We have never 
had any trouble with synthetic aprons 
slipping.”’ 

Mill No. 14 reported having used 
synthetic top roll coverings since 
1940, changing from cork at that time. 
Tests indicate a 20 per cent reduction 
in ends down and no change in break- 
ing strength. “We have a buffing 
schedule of once every 5,000 hours on 
front line rolls. Our roll cost on 
cork was $37.12 per one million spin- 
dle hours. This cost has been re- 
duced to $16.44 since changing to 
synthetic. .. .” 

Mill No. 19 reported having tried 
most of the synthetic roll coverings 
but prefers cork. “Our top cleaners 
are flat, and most of the rubber syn- 
thetic rolls will eyebrow more on 
this type. On the revolving clear- 
ers, they work satisfactorily.” 


Air Changing Type 
Of Humidification 


Question No. 15: “Describe your ex- 
perience with air-changing type of 
humidification in spinning room, par- 
ticularly as to effects on uniformity 
of temperature and humidity, run- 
ning qualities of work, and attitude 
of the operatives. What relative hu- 
midity and temperature do you be- 
lieve best?” 


Mill No. 4: “We have one of our 
spinning rooms equipped with air 
changing type of humidifier, having 
installed it about a year ago. We 
experienced some difficulty in the 
regulators not functioning properly, 
but on the whole, we are very well 
pleased with this type of air con- 
ditioning. We feel that we are mak- 
ing progress and have long been of 
the opinion that some type of air 
changing and conditioning will be 
forced on the mills which do not 
make the change voluntarily. Werun 
about 5 per cent more relative hu- 
midity using this system than we 
could with the high-duty humidifier 
system. The air is very much clean- 
er, cooler, and has been washed to a 
certain extent and freed from lint and 
dust particles.” 


Mill No. 9 reported having the air- 
changing type of humidification in the 
spinning room and finds that it re- 
duces the temperature from 6 to 10 
degrees. ‘We find that we can keep 
a more uniform humidity and get 
better distribution. We have not been 
able to control the temperature, but 
it does not go as high in the summer 
months as under the old system we 


used. We find the reaction of the 
operators to the cooler room has been 
favorable, and our work seems to run 
best with a relative humidity of about 
56 degrees.” 

Mill No. 16 reported that the air- 
changing type of humidification gives 
more uniform humidity over the en- 
tire spinning room, with temperatures 
from 8 to 10 degrees lower. Better 
running work is reported, and the at- 
titude of the operators is seen as much 
better in that they all prefer to work 
in this room rather than in another 
spinning room where the air-changing 
system is not used. 


Types of Spindles 


Question No. 16: “Which type of 
spindle do you find best—clutch or 
acorn? Please state reasons for your 
preference. If you use the wooden 
core spindle (with paper tubes), give 
your experience in detail.” 

Mill No. 1 reported no experience 
with clutch type spindles, except on 
filling, but has adopted as standard 
the wood-core tubes and reports that 
nothing else will be used on ring di- 
ameters of 2%4-inches and larger. 
“Probably, if we planned any new 
spinning of 2%4-inch ring diameter, 
we would seriously consider paper 
tubes also. You get a truer running 
spindle, less bolster wear, and pos- 
sibly a slight saving in horsepower, 
although this is negligible.” 

Mill No. 3 prefers acorn type spin- 
dles, because maintenance is less and 
doffing is easier. 

Mill No. 8: “We find the clutch 
type of spindle best for filling, and 
the acorn type best for warp. Filling 
bobbins will all go down to the same 
level on the clutch-type spindle, thus 
making all bunches identical in re- 
gard to the spacing on the bobbins. 
The acorn type is better for warp, 
because the large package and high 
spindle speed will cause the bobbins 
to rise on a clutch spindle.”’ 

Mill No. 13 reported all spinning 
spindles, both warp and filling, being 
of the clutch type. ‘“‘We prefer them 
for several reasons: they doff easier 
and tend to keep the bobbin seated, 
thereby reducing tangled yarn caused 
by high bobbins.” 


Mill No. 14 reported very satisfac- 
tory use of clutch spindles on 3s to 
10s filling, with a reduction of about 
75 per cent in filling waste, more uni- 
form bunches, and practical elimina- 
tion of bad work caused by high bob- 
bins. This mill reported that, on finer 
filling counts, from 20s to 30s, it has 
not been able to use the clutch spin- 
dles successfully, due to excessive 
end breakage while doffing. No ex- 
perience was reported with the clutch 
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spindle on warp yarn, and no ex- 
perience with the wood core spindle. 

Mill No. 16 reported preference for 
the acorn spindle because of the ease 
with which chokes can be removed 
from them. 

Mill No. 20: “We have both clutch 
and acorn type spindles and favor the 
clutch type. Less tangled bobbins 
and better formed bobbins come from 
the clutch type spindle. The acorn 
type spindle is harder on doffers, as 
the bobbins very often become 
jammed on the spindles too tight.” 


Lubricating Top Rolls 
on Spinning 


Question No. 17: “Which is the best 
lubricant for spinning top rolls: a 
light oil or a non-fluid type oil? Why? 
If you use a non-fluid type oil, do 
you advocate removing the wicks?” 

Almost without exception, those 
mills replying to this qestion ex- 
pressed a preference for non-fluid 
type oil. There was a diversity of 
opinion as to whether or not the 
wicks should be removed, several 
mills stating that the wicks are not 
necessary, while a number of mills 
stated that they do not recommend 
removing the wicks. 

Mill No. 14 said, “We have never 
been able to use any other than a 
non-fluid type oil on our spinning top 
rolls. Experience with other types, 
even the heavy oils, indicates they 
have a tendency to run, spreading on 
to the top roll coverings and aprons. 
Tests on removing the wicks for the 
use of non-fluid oils have not proved 
successful for us. Our experience 
seems to indicate that a small quan- 
tity of non-fluid oil is fed through 
the wicks.” 


Stop Motion on Warp Frame 


Question No. 18: “Is there any ad- 
vantage in the use of a stop motion 
on warp frames, either warp wind or 
filling wind? If so, please describe 
in detail.” 

Mill No. 4: “We have some filling 
frames that fill up in 11 minutes. We 
have an electrical st6ép motion for 
' these and also on a number of our 
warp frames that fill up fast. We 
find them entirely satisfactory, easy 
to operate, and very effective in 
avoiding run-over frames and tan- 
gled work. Our device is simply a 
limit switch which our electrician de- 
vised.” 

Mill No. 14 replied: “‘There are sev- 
eral definite advantages in the use of 
a stop motion on warp frames for 
our conditions. All our warp frames 
are warp wind. We do not doff the 
frames by schedule, but doff when 
the frame is full. A warp-frame stop 


motion, such as we currently employ, 
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enables us to get a uniform package 
for our spoolers and is assurance that 
the frame is full when doffed. A 
stroke counter attached to the trav- 
erse motion shows that identically the 
same number of strokes are made for 
each doff. According to tests made 
on 12s yarn, there is one pound of 
yarn spun on the frame for each 
round trip of the traverse. Thus, if 
the frame is stopped one round short 
of full, one pound of production is 
lost on this doff. Another advantage 
in the warp-frame stop motion as 
we use it is that the traverse is 
stopped in the same position on each 
doff—that is, near the top. Thus, due 
to the fact that there is less tension 
on the yarn in starting at the top, as 
compared with starting at the bot- 
tom, there is less breakage at the 
spooler on the start. The warp- 
frame stop motion ensures against 
ring cut yarn. Since it is adjusted 
from the tape, it is assurance that 
tapers will be correctly constant. The 
warp frame motion further relieves 
the responsibility of the spinner for 
stopping a frame when full.” 


Starting New Spinning Rings 


Question No. 19: “What is the best 
method for starting up new spinning 
rings? Give details as to starting-up 
speed, schedule for attaining standard 
speed, and practice as to changing 
weight of travelers in starting up.” 

Mill No. 3 starts new rings with a 
slightly reduced speed and a lighter 
traveler. Travelers are changed often 
enough to keep end breakage as low 
as possible. Weight of traveler is in- 
creased until the proper number can 
be run satisfactorily. 

Mill No. 5: “When starting up new 
spinning rings, we start at about 25 
per cent slower than standard speed. 
Change travelers every day for the 
first week, then taper off to regular 
scnedule. Run at slow speed until 
regular schedule of traveler changing 
is possible.” 

Mill No. 7 reported starting new 
rings at regular speed with travelers 
two or three sizes lighter, gradually 
increasing the weight as the rings 
get broken in. 

Mill No. 14: “We do not wash or 
wipe spinning rings before installing 
them. After installing, we wipe them 
thoroughly with dry waste and follow 
this with whiting. It is our practice 
to start new rings at the standard 
speed we expect to run. We change 
travelers on new rings every four 


hours for the first 144 hours. For the 
second 144 hours, travelers are 
changed every eight hours. There- 


after, changing is done on the regular 
schedule. We increase our traveler 
weight one number every 144 hours 





until we reach the standard-weight 
traveler required.” 

Mill No. 16: “Decrease the traveler 
weight to give the same tension or, 
preferably, slightly less fension on 
the ends than the old rings and trav- 
elers gave. Change travelers daily 
for the first four days. Gradually 
increase running time and weight of 
travelers as conditions will allow, 
based on frequent inspection of rings 
and travelers.” 

Mill No. 20: “We break in our new 
rings by starting up slowly and grad- 
ually increasing the speed of the 
frame as the new rings become pol- 
ished. We start off with the same 
weight traveler as we will want to 
use when we attain full front roll and 
spindle speed. By doing this, we 
find the correct path of the traveler 
is being polished on the ring, and 
danger of damaging the ring is less; 
a minimum amount of time is re- 
quired to bring the frames with new 
rings to full speed. Following is the 
approximate time and speeds to break 
in new rings: Run two weeks, 80 rpm 
on front roll, 3420 rpm on spindle: 
run two weeks, 124 rpm on front roll, 
5572 rpm on spindle; run four weeks, 
138 rpm on front roll, 6200 rpm on 
spindle; then to full speed of 150 rpm 
on front roll and 7470 rpm on the 
spindle.” 

Mill No. 24: “Our procedure for 
starting up 1%-inch rings on 30s warp 
is as follows (rings are started at the 
regular speed, 9850 rpm): Run for 
about one month with 7/0 travelers 
and change travelers daily; run with 
6/0 travelers for two weeks and 
change every two days; run 6/0 trav- 
elers for two weeks and change every 
three days; run 5/0 travelers for one 
month and change every week; run 
with 4/0 travelers for one month and 
change every week; then go to regu- 
lar 3/0 travelers changed on a sched- 
ule of once every two weeks.” 


Tensile Strength and Long Draft 

Question No. 20 was: “Can the ten- 
sile strength of yarn be increased on 
long draft equipment by increasing 
the draft on the roving frames and 
decreasing the draft on - spinning 
frames? Be sure to give all details of 
any tests and results, including 
weights of sliver, hank roving, yarn 
number, etc., with figures as to effect 
on strength.” 

Mill No. 3 said, ““We found that we 
had exceeded the normal draft in the 
spinning of one of our numbers and 
were able to substantially increase 
the tensile strength of this yarn by 
increasing the draft on the fly frame 
and decreasing it on the spinning 
frame. We were running 32s warp 
yarn with 3.50-hank roving doubled 
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in the creel. This roving was made 
from a 64-grain sliver. We changed to 
4.00-hank roving, double, from the 
same sliver, and increased breaking 
strength approximately 10 per cent in 
the yarn.” 

Mill No. 10 reported the breaking 
strength of 17s filling yarn, using l1- 
inch Middling cotton, made from 
1.25-hank roving, 55-grain sliver, at 
99.4 per cent of Draper standard; the 
same yarn made from 1.50-hank rov- 
ing, 55-grain sliver, broke at 116 per 
cent of Draper standard. This yarn 
was made with single roving in the 
creel. 

Mill No. 12: “We run 1.00-hank 
roving from a 69-grain sliver on 
Inter-Draft 9 x 4% fly frames and 
1.60-hank roving from 69-grain sliver 
on Super-Draft 8 x 4 fly frames. We 
spin 8s yarn from both the 1.00- and 
1.60-hank. From tests we have run on 
the 1.60-hank, the yarn constant was 
2018, and from 1.00-hank, the yarn 
constant was 2031.” 


Warp and Filling Wind 
On Barber-Colman Spoolers 


Question No. 21 was: “Which gives 
the best results on Barber-Colman 
spoolers: warp wind or combination 
wind? (This is an old one, and one on 
which there is a diversity of opinion. 
We are trying to develop the points 
pro and con, and particularly want 
details of any recent change from one 
method to the other.) Give yarn num- 
bers, type of build used, and other 
details.”’ 

Mill No. 4: “We have never been 
very successful in using anything on 
Barber-Colman spoolers other than 
straight warp wind. We have tried 
combination winds of various kinds 
but always had to come back to warp 
wind. Possibly by varying the speed 
of the spooler or traversing the spin- 
ning frame, this tendency to sluff 
and tangle might be overcome, but 
we have never hit on just the right 
combination, although we have made 
numbers of attempts. The percentage 
of kick-outs and tangled work always 
increases when we try to depart from 
the regular warp wind. We have tried 
this on numbers ranging from 16s 
to 34s.” 

Mill No. 10 thinks that combina- 
tion wind is best and reported yarn 
numbers of 20s, 25s, and 30s; spoolers 
running 1270 yards per minute. 

Mill No. 14 answered, “We are cur- 
rently spinning 2ls warp yarn on 
warp wind, making a .28-pound pack- 
age. The spooler speed is 1200 yards 
per minute We have experimented 
with a variety of combination cams, 
and each one seems to have indicated 
the same results. It is possible for 
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us to employ combination wind suc- 
cessfuily only by reducing the size 
of the package or by reducing spooler 
speeds. We have not considered that 
the better running condition of a com- 
bination wind would justify either 
the necessary reduction in package 
size or the speed of the spooler.” 

Mill No. 16 reported using combi- 
nation wind on yarn numbers from 
6s to 12.50s, 2¥%-inch to 2%-inch 
rings. 

Mill No. 17 found combination wind 
better, running numbers from 6s to 
28s. 

Mill No. 18: “On 10s yarn, we are 
running four frames with combina- 
tion wind and 15 frames with regular 
warp wind. Apparently there is less 
waste at the Barber-Colman spooler 
on combination wind: there is no 
sloughing off, and there are no tan- 
gled bobbins.” 

Mill No. 20: “It is our experience 
that warp wind will give better re- 
sults on Barber-Colman spoolers than 
combination. We run our spoolers at 
a drum speed up to 1200 yards per 
minute, and the advantages are def- 
initely with the warp wind at this 
speed. Combination wind, running at 
a speed of 1200 yards per minute on 
Barber-Colman_ spooling, tends to 
slough or run off two or more rounds 
at a time, causing the ends to break 
back or tangle the bobbin. We have 
conducted tests on combination wind 
on 15s and 22s yarn and found in 
each case the tailings to be greatly 
increased, so much so that any ad- 
vantage gained by using combination 
wind was off-set by higher spooling 
costs. We find that we can get more 
yarn on the bobbin with warp wind, 
and by Keeping builders in first-class 
condition, a minimum amount of 
waste will be made, and lower tailings 
at higher drum speeds on spooling 
can be attained.” 


Cleaning Spinning Frames 


Question No. 22 was: “What is the 
best method of cleaning frames? If 
you blow off, describe your practice 
in detail, give air pressure used, size 
of nozzle, and frequency. Do you 
blow off while frames are stopped or 
running?” 

Mill No. 3 answered: “We blow off 
once every 24 hours with compressed 
air, approximately 35 pounds pres- 
sure. We stop the frame and also 
the frames next to the one being 
blown off. We have a sweeper fol- 
low the blow off man, and he sweeps 
the waste as fast as the frame is 
blown off. Before frame is started, 
the spinner cleans all surplus lint.” 

Mill No. 10: “We blow off frames 
with 100 lbs. air pressure, 4-inch 


nozzle. We stop frames during shift, 
6 frames at a time, and keep four 
frames stopped ahead of air pipe. 
We blow frames off every 24 hours.” 

Mill No. 11 reported blowing off 
while frames are running, with an 
air pressure of 30 pounds, %4-inch 
nozzle, once each 8 hours of opera- 
tion. 

Mill No. 13 blows off once each 8 
hours while the frames are running. 
“With a well-trained person, this can 
be accomplished without any material 
damage to the frames next to the one 
being cleaned. We use 55 pounds 
pressure and a 3/32-inch nozzle.” 


Mill No. 15 said, “We clean our 
spinning with mop and brushes, be- 
cause we cannot have any slugs in 
our yarn.” 


Mill No. 24: ‘“‘We blow off our 
frames on a 24-hour schedule. The 
frames are blown off in groups of 
four, all four frames being stopped 
at the same time. The two adjacent 
frames to the group are also stopped 
while cotton is being blown toward 
them from the outside frames in the 
group. Our operators make two trips 
over the frames. For the first trip, 
the ring rails, lifter rods, base rails, 
sampsons, and rockers are blown off 
with full pressure. After the group 
has been gone over the first time in 
this manner, the operator reduces the 
pressure by making a sharp bend 
and pinching the hose. On the second 
trip he blows off the guide lids and 
steel plates and starts each frame as 
he finishes this trip. We use 85 pounds 
air pressure and a ¥%-inch nozzle.” 

—-- gQ&-—- 


Trying Out a New Idea 


In case you wish to try out a new 
method which a worker has suggest- 
ed, it is wise, where possible, to let 
the man who suggested it do the test- 
ing. You can be sure that he will be 
interested in making it succeed, and 
that he will put his full effort and 
enthusiasm into the trial. 

Be sure to allow enough of a trial 
to make a fair*test of it. If there are 
new motions involved, acquiring 
maximum efficiency may require a 
considerable training period. A trial! 
too short to permit the development 
of this efficiency is not a fair trial. 

Don’t do this. Sometimes a worker 
will present an idea for an improved 
method on his work which seems so 
simple and obvious that you may be 
tempted to ask, “Why didn’t you 
think of this long before now?” 

Restrain the impulse to ask such a 
question. It will kill the worker’s de- 
sire to offer any more suggestitons.— 
“Management Information,’ Elliott 
Service Co., Inc. 
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Hitlerism Is Not Dead! 


HITLER is or was a person, and 
Hitler is reported to be dead. 
But Hitlerism — the ideology — is 
not dead. In many of its principles 
and precepts, it still casts its in- 
fluence over Germany, and many 
of its manifestations, although not 
termed such, spread their poison- 
ous and potent influence through- 
out the world. Wherever there 
are dictators or directors of the 
life, liberty, and happiness of peo- 
ple, there are the seed beds and 
fertile foci for its propagation. 

We have waged this war to rid 
the nations of the Nazi monsters 
and their madness. We have con- 
ducted a crusade for the four free- 
doms and all other freedoms that 
interfere with the constructive 
progress of man. 

But the old expression, “fight- 
ing fire with fire,’ perhaps has 
found exemplification in certain 
attitudes of government in the so- 
called democracies of the world. 
So terrible was the impact and so 
obligatory were the demands of 
the war that special powers had to 
be given to our government and 
other democratic governments in 
order to meet the crisis. No one ob- 
jected to any delegation of power 
necessary for winning the war; no 
one found any fault with the gen- 
eral ideas that were outlined as 
necessary. In the face of danger, 
many rights and privileges for- 
merly regarded as inalienable and 
personal were surrendered to what 
was believed to be a beneficent au- 
thority—a righteous ruler—a cau- 
tious Congress—a just and fair ad- 
ministrator of the rights and privi- 
leges surrendered. 

But the trouble with power is 
that so few people can dispense it 
properly. There are too many di- 
vergencies in which it can operate. 
Power exalts the ego of its posses- 
sors; makes them feel select and 
supreme in their leadership: makes 
them vainglorious and _ often 
amenable to flattering or seductive 
influences. Power soon becomes 
dictatorial and unreasonable. It 
produces Hitlerism. 


By W.M. MeLaurine 


No one denies that our own gov- 
ernment has been directed by able 
men; that they have done a won- 
derful job. No nation in the world 
has surpassed this one in energy, 
leadership, production, and mili- 
tary prowess. But is there a threat 
of Hitlerism in the present govern- 
mental tendency to hold on to pow- 
ers that need modifying or revis- 
ing? A threat in the refusal to 
hear any reasoning from industry 
groups? 

Everyone knows the dangers 
and demands in the Far East. No 
one wants to ease the tension and 
lapse into a state of lassitude. But 
now that people have found out 
the needs and desires of the world 
and demonstrated their capacity 
for meeting them, they feel that 
government restraint should be 
somewhat relaxed. They feel that 
the great populace of the nation 
should be reassured that they are 
on the way back to the democratic 
way of life rather than caught per- 
manently in the tentacles of totali- 
tarianism. 

Gradually but surely, this trend 
backward must start. Since the 
government is the most powerful 
demonstrator of ideals and ideolo- 
gies, it must set the pace in the 
course that leads away from totali- 
tarianism and back to democracy. 

Many lessons have been learned 
by the citizenry of this nation dur- 
ing the crisis. Many false ideas 
have been exploited and aban- 
doned. Many practices that once 
were considered impracticable and 
impossible have been found prac- 
tical, possible, and desirable. And 
yet, in this nation has developed a 
philosophy in which economic se- 
curity is the dominant aim, and 
with it the idea that only a strong 
and powerful government can pro- 
vide such security. 

Many people think they are 
willing to surrender some of their 
freedoms if only they can be 
promised economic security. There 
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are powerful trends to that end 
now, not only in our national 
thinking but also in our legal en- 
actments. They spring from the 
people who have lost faith in 
themselves and in their fellows. 
And, at the other extreme, ire 
those who want to throw off all 
restraints and revert to the days 
when the strong exploited the 
weak; when might was right. 
These are the people who forget 
that too much freedom can result 
in anarchy and destruction. 
Between the two, there must be 
a happy mean in which the gov- 
ernment will act more or less as 
an unbiased arbitrator of the con- 
flicts of its people so that social 
and economic justice may prevail. 
Rights and obligations must go 
hand in hand, and principles must 
be followed that produce peace 
rather than prepare for conflict. 
Business has sometimes been 
justly chastised because of its dic- 
tatorial practices. In the fight up 
from poverty to plenty, there are 
some black spots on its pages. But 
business today has reached new 
economic levels and has learned 
much in the field of social and eco- 
nomic ethics. Business has finally 
realized that this is a highly co- 
operative world, as well as a com- 
petitive world; that wastes of all 
kinds must be eliminated; that a 
fair wage for fair work, a chance 
to live and grow, a chance for ev- 
eryone to play his part in world 
progress, are some of the domi- 
nant principles that must prevail. 
Again, American business appre- 
ciates more than it once did the 
value of inter-group relationship, 
the value of intra- and inter-group 
cooperation. In this world-wide 
conflict, when men and nations 
have been fighting each other, 
American businessmen have given 
much thought to the causes of 
conflict. They have determined 
that, in so far as they are able. 
they will not allow any of these 
to develop in thelr own area or 
organizations. 
Labor, during 


the past few 
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years, has enjoyed preferred privi- 
leges. When it finally swung into 
action, it went far afield, and its 
leaders too often became dictators. 
The rank and file of its members 
too often exemplified a spirit of 
rebellion. 

Perhaps this was a natural re- 
action in the enjoyment of power 
and privilege. Perhaps it was nat- 
ural that in the new freedom many 
things would be done that are 
questionable from a democratic 
point of view. In a democracy, 
trial and error are always at work. 

But now, perhaps, the leaders 
of labor—the rank and file of la- 
bor—will think more sanely about 


their democratic responsibilities, 
their intra- and inter-group re- 
sponsibilities. Hitlerism must die. 
There is no room in our democracy 
for such doctrine. And the only 
way to destroy it is to provide an 
unfavorable place for it to grow. 

We must have faith in our fel- 
lowman, in our government, and 
in ourselves. We must realize that 
this is a cooperative world; that 
we reap what we sow. We must 
practice the principles of the 
brotherhood of man and realize 
that building people with noble 
ideas is better than building effi- 
cient machines. These are neces- 
sary, and we can do both. 
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Dickert Appointed Director 
A. Freneh Textile School 


Col. Blake R. Van Leer, presi- 
dent, Georgia School of Technol- 
ogy, Atlanta, Ga., has announced 
the appointment of Herman A. 
Dickert as director of textile en- 
gineering of the A. French Textile 
School. He succeeds C. A. Jones, 
acting director for several years, 
who continues as professor of tex- 
tile engineering and will be assist- 
ant director of the school. 


Mr. Dickert, who has his M.A. in 
industrial chemistry from the 
University of North Carolina, has 
been associated with the DuPont 
Company since 1934. Most recent- 
ly he was in charge of the experi- 
mental rayon weaving mill, and 
before that, he did service work 
and “trouble-shooting” for the 
mills on continuous filament and 
staple rayon. 

From 1934 to 1940, he was in 
charge of the DuPont textile labo- 
ratory, a position which involved 
the chemical and physical testing 
of all types of rayon as well as 
cotton, wool, and other textile fi- 
bers. During the preceding year, 
he was with the Research Depart- 
ment. 

Before going to DuPont, Mr. 
Dickert spent considerable time 
with Burlington Mills, organizing 
their first textile control labora- 
tory. His first job after finishing 
school was that of chemist in the 
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Mr. Dickert 


Food and Nutrition Laboratory of 
the State of North Carolina. 
—_—___-@—_— 


Henry Ball to Head 
Dalton Spread Group 


Henry C. Ball, formerly with 
the War Manpower Commission 
and before that in the import, ex- 
port, and domestic brokerage busi- 
ness in Jacksonville, Fla., has been 
named executive director of the 
recently organized Tufted Textile 
Manufacturers Association. The 
new association, with offices in 


Dalton, has supplanted the old 
Tufted Bedspread Association, 
with expanded services for the en- 
tire tufting industry. More than 60 
per cent of the members of the in- 
dustry have joined. 

- = emniatiaiee 


Preventing Skin Injuries 
from Organic Solvents 


The Safety Research Institute, 
Inc., New York City, has an- 
nounced several precautions to be 
taken against skin injuries result- 
ing from constant handling of or- 
ganic solvents, such as gasoline, 
naphtha, benzene, turpentine, tri- 
chlorethylene, and carbon tetra- 
chloride. They are as follows: 

“It is best, whenever possible, to 
sO arrange work that workers do 
not come into direct contact with 
solvents; if this cannot be done, 
gloves, sleeves, and other protec- 
tive clothing may be _ provided. 
This clothing must be made of a 
material that is not attacked by the 
solvent in use, and it is therefore 
important to state which solvents 
are in use when purchasing pro- 
tective clothing. 

“The use of gloves may be ob- 
jectionable, however, either be- 
cause they are inconvenient or be- 
cause they themselves irritate the 
skin. In this case, the most satis- 
factory expedient is to cover the 
hands before work with a protec- 
tive cream. Several proprietary 
protective creams are available, 
each adapted for use with certain 
types of solvents. | 

“After work, the hands should 
be cleaned with a mild soap con- 
taining, if necessary, a synthetic 
detergent and an abrasive that 
softens in water, such as corn 
meal. Strongly alkaline _ soaps, 
sharp abrasives, and solvents 
should never be used. After wash- 
ing, it is well to apply an oint- 
ment consisting of 50% cold cream 
and 50% lanolin. 

“The foregoing applies to nor- 
mal workers, but exceptional cases 
may be found. Some persons seem 
immune to the action of certain 
solvents, while others may be so 
sensitive to a specific solvent that 
the slightest contact with it will 
cause widespread inflammation of 
the skin. It is also possible for 
workers who were originally nor- 
mal or immune to become sensitive 
during the course of their work.” 
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Working Under Check 
and Double Check 


TEXTILES have seemed fated to be 

treated as the bad boy of in- 
dustry and to be constantly penal- 
ized. The M-388 and MAP program, 
instituted recently at a time when 
the talk seemed inclined toward re- 
lief from restrictions on other indus- 
tries for the good of civilian produc- 
tion, is really a double control. Not 
only the usual ceilings on prices have 
prevailed, but the imposition of max- 
imum average prices has thrown mills 
out of normal operations. 


There was logically a hue and cry 
early in the summer for revocation 
of this confounding program of chan- 
neling production and forcing new 
price ranges. The impracticability 
of the program was self-evident, in 
that it was a subject of continual 
controversy and constant modifica- 
tion from the time of its announce- 
ment back in February. Its con- 
ception, moreover, was the result of 
miscalculations on government re- 
quirements, which created an acute 
situation in civilian goods. 

The story of efficiency in textiles 
from 1940 to 1942 offers a sad com- 
mentary on planned economy. Ever 
since early 1942, the various branches 
of textile manufacture have been 
hamstrung by regulations which ig- 
nored changing costs and other con- 
ditions, as reflected in steady loss of 
production which could not be wholly 
charged to decline of manpower. 


Now the military program is def- 
initely undergoing cutbacks or ad- 
justments which permit planning for 
larger production of civilian goods. 
That points to gradual return of nat- 
ural competitive conditions, and no 
industry is more competitive than 
this, the oldest of modern manufac- 
turing. Yet, at mid-summer, the 
government agencies were doggedly 
working on a system which tended to 
delay the essential production de- 
sired, while in other lines, relief was 
being proposed. 


Price Incentive Needed 
To Inerease Production 


Conditions have been shaping up in 
the third quarter for larger produc- 
tion of civilian goods, but planning 
by mills in July was most difficult 
under the average price regulations. 





The government was citing need to 
roll back apparel costs at the same 
time that officials were admitting the 
need of adjustable prices to cover 
wage increases. 


Rollback of prices, in the face of 
higher material and labor costs, 
could not mean anything but deterio- 
ration of quality. This obviously is 
indirect inflation and, as tacitly indi- 
cated by Fred A. Hartley, New Jersey 
representative in Congress, an invita- 
tion to “black market” trading. He 
charged, with good reason, that the 
MAP was inflationary. “I challenge 
anyone,” he said, “‘to tell me how the 
textile industry can increase wages 
and increase production, particularly 
in the low-priced fabrics, when OPA 
by regulation prohibits consideration 
of increased wages since 1942 in de- 
termining price ceilings.” 

Increased production is always an 
antidote to high prices and the best 
anti-inflation factor that could be 
desired. It clearly means competi- 
tion for business, and that means rea- 
sonable prices. The government it- 


self espouses high wages. It can 
hardly expect high wages alone to 
promote production. If mill goods 
cannot be produced at prices consist- 
ent with costs, they hardly can be 
expected to be produced in satisfac- 
tory volume. 

Now that military business is leav- 
ing, or soon will leave, more capacity 
for civilian goods, it seems logical 
for government to get out of the 
way, except for reasonable ceilings 
based on current costs, and let com- 
petition on normal lines begin to re- 
store normal standards. 

The government wants to relieve an 
acute shortage of essential goods. 
Only an incentive to produce will 
accomplish this. 


Wage and Manpower 
Still Moot Subjects 


At mid-July, the mills were con- 
fronted with a union program which 
emphasized the conflicting phases of 
government regulation. A concerted 
move to increase the textile minimum 
wage to 60 cents an hour was afoot 
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“Give this report to Fred Johnson in the spinning room. I'll pick you up 
downstairs at the conditioning machine.” 
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in connection with efforts to increase 
production. The pay increase was 
adduced as a condition for full co- 
operation with the drive to increase 
output. In fact the TWU (CIO) an- 
nounced as its goal a 65-cent mini- 
mum. 

Both textile mill management and 
government apparently have a ter- 
rific problem to solve in the wage 
situation of this industry. In spite 
of the general wage increases and 
the establishment of a Band 3 (criti- 
cal) manpower rating for the textile 
industry, the labor problem continued 
to grow in the spring of 1945. The 
drop in mill manpower became inten- 
sified as late as May. 

Many workers refusing textile em- 
ployment were cited as experienced 
men urgently needed to raise pro- 
duction to 1942 levels. WMC offi- 


cials were reported as believing that 
their refusal to take mill jobs was 
fear that the present higher standards 
of wages may not exist after the war. 
They saw chances of higher pay in 
other industries for which the pres- 


WE SITUATION’ 


ent emergency allowed them to de- 
velop new skills. 

If the textile industries are to find 
ways of paying higher wages in com- 
petition with other industries, they 
must do so in spite of the keenest 
competition in consumer products. As 
stated recently by W. Ray Bell, presi- 
dent of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, tex- 
tile interests probably have less to 
fear from postwar competition with- 
in the industry among cotton, ray- 
on, and other fibers than they have 
from potential encroachments of such 
non-textiles as paper and metals and 
from low-priced imports. 

Administration officials, with their 
plans for reciprocal trade treaties, 
should consider the competitive prod- 
ucts of textiles before they proceed 
with further tariff reductions. The 
approved and supported program of 
higher wages for domestic workers 
is not in line with the lack of support 
and protection against foreign com- 
petition of the industries which are 
asked to provide the wages. 
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July 15, 1945 


Labor’s Holiday 
Threatened 


THROUGHOUT the past decade, la- 

bor has been the favored group 
in government and its dispensations. 
To say that labor has taken advan- 
tage of this situation is not necessary. 
The press reports and the expressions 
of all people show cognizance of the 
fact that labor has gone its limit, and 
then some. 

Its rights and privileges have been 
thoroughly discussed, but its duties 
and obligations have been somewhat 
neglected. The delicate and demand- 
ing situations caused by the global 
war have made employers more tol- 
erant and yielding than good business 
ethics have demanded. They have 
yielded to unreasonable demands 
rather than endanger the supplies and 
equipment necessary for our fighting 
forces. 

The peak of pressure for prepared- 
ness has passed. The European War 
is over, and the end of the war in 
the Far East is approaching. The 
critical world demands for men and 
materials is easing. As the diplomats 
of the world plan for international 
peace, so are the domestic diplomats 
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of business beginning to study the 
art and science of industrial peace. 

A review of the national labor leg- 
islation, with its biased edicts, has 
revealed the fact that no industrial 
peace can come as long as this legis- 
lation of doubtful meaning and class 
interpretation is the directive of in- 
dustrial relations. 

The press today is full of stories of 
strikes and labor demands which 
seem out of the control of everyone 
except labor. The postwar period 
will intensify these strikes. There 
seems to be so much conflicting leg- 
islation that definite and constructive 
industrial policies cannot be worked 
out. Industrial controls are . too 
vague and function in too many dif- 
ferent departments. 

The National Congress has been 
aware of these deficiencies and has 
had committees studying the situa- 
tion. Early this month a bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senators 
Ball, Burton, and Hatch which would: 

1. Scrap the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, the temporary National 
War Labor Board, and the concilia- 
— service of the Department of La- 

or. 

2. Establish a five-man Federal 
Labor Relations Board for all con- 


ciliation and mediation and compel 
arbitration of all grievance cases and 


all other cases where a strike “would 
result in a severe hardship to the 
public.” 

3. Establish a three-man unfair- 
labor-practices tribunal for abuses by 
labor as well as management and 
outlaw as federal offenses such labor 
abuses as slow-downs and “discrimi- 
nation against an employer.” 

4. Give the federal courts power 
to enforce all decisions of the two 
boards and to hear appeals. 

9. Revise the Wagner Act to allow 
closed shop only if (a) 75 per cent of 
the workers elect the union, (b) 60 
per cent of the workers ratify the 
contract, (c) union membership is 
open to all qualified persons, and (d) 
no union member is expelled without 
written charges filed after a hearing. 

6. Exempt from provisions of the 
federal labor laws all disputes involv- 
ing less than twenty workers and all 
those not engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 


This bill may not pass, nor does it 
propose to answer all of the perplex- 
ing questions. But it is a straw in 
the wind, indicating that reconsid- 
eration and revision of labor legisla- 
tion is up for its day in court; that 
the holiday for labor is ending. 


Another Labor Restriction 


Now that the fighting men are re- 
turning home and many will soon 
want to take their places in the in- 
dustrial world, much discussion has 
appeared on labor’s attitude toward 
them. 

The National Congress has been 
aware of these complications, and that 
is why the House Veterans Commit- 
tee has approved legislation permit- 
ting honorably discharged war veter- 
ans to work in closed or union shops 
without joining a union. The legis- 
lation provides that no honorably dis- 
charged veteran “shall be required, 
as a condition of employment, to be 
or become a member of, or to main- 
tain membership in, any labor organi- 
zation, club, association, or other or- 
ganization or, as a non-member there- 
of, to pay dues.” And further, it gives 
veterans the right to obtain manda- 
tory injunctions to require enforce- 
ment of the proposed law. 

“The object of this bill,’ said 
Chairman Rankin, Democrat of Mis- 
sissippi, “‘is to give to our veterans the 
first freedom—that is, the freedom 
to work for their daily bread.”’ 


Labor Never Satisfied 


According to information in the 
daily press, individual negotiations 
with some 75 mill owners employing 
about 70,000 workers, largely in New 
England, were undertaken recently 
by the national field staff of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union toward the ob- 
jective of a 65-cent hourly minimum 
when present contracts expired. 
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American MonoRail CRANES 
Handle BEAMS with PRECISION 
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Beams and rolls move fast and 
safe when American MonoRail Cranes serve your warpers, slashers and looms. 
They reduce fatigue and accidents—eliminate congestion and spoilage—keep 
production on schedule without delay. 


American MonoRail Cranes are built from standard parts to meet your require- 
ments for either manual or power operation. Crane bridges can be interlocked 
with spur tracks for free passage between processes. Let an American MonoRail 
engineer show how beam and roll handling costs can be reduced in your plant. 


Write for copy of Bulletin C-1 showing hundreds of illustrations. 
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[The demand in behalf of the tex- 
tile workers specifies not only a 65- 
cent minimum, which is 10 cents 
above that ordered by the National 
War Labor Board for American work- 
ers, but likewise a general across- 
the-board pay boost of 10 cents an 
hour, premiums of 5 cents for second 
shift and 8 cents (originally 7 cents) 
for third shift, and vacations of one 
week after one year and two weeks 
after five years. 


Cotton Acreage Down 


The Agriculture department said 
in its last report that the smallest 
acreage of cotton to be harvested 
since 1885 is in prospect this year. 
The crop-reporting board estimated 
the area in cultivation in this coun- 
try on July 1 at 18,355,000 acres, 
which is 2,000,000, or 9.8 per cent, less 
than last year. 


The expected acreage would be 30 
per cent less than the ten year (1034- 
43) average. The acreage planted 
this year is only 40 per cent of the 
record 45,968,000 acres planted in 
1925. <A total of 18,034,000 acres is 
indicated for harvest this year, figur- 
ing on the ten year average aban- 
donment. 


Only the western irrigated states of 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California 
show larger acreages than last year. 
Nearly one half of the total acreage 
reduction is in Texas, principally due 
to extreme drought in the north- 
western part of the state. 


Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
show substantial decreases. North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida have 
sharp reductions, while still smaller 
reductions are indicated in Mississip- 
pi, Alabama, and South Carolina. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment currently _ totals 
about 1,000,000, and the peak will be 
reached in late August, due to war- 
order terminations. A consensus 
places the total close to 3,500,000 
workers. There will be a small de- 
cline in the number of jobless in 
the autumn months, but some 2,000,- 
000 will be out of work until January, 
when the reconversion task moves 
over the hump. 


War Prices 


Statistics reveal that major wars 
are always accompanied by price in- 
flation. The Civil War price boost 
was 150 per cent. World War I price 
boosts totaled 148.4 per cent. The 
increase during World War II has 
thus far run to the tune of only 40.9 
per cent. With inflationary forces 
still at work, says the Alexander 
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Hamilton Institute, a further rise is 
likely before a postwar deflation 
starts. 


United Nations Charter 
for World Peace 


The cotton textile industry has 
been vitally interested in war and its 
demands; hence, it should be vitally 
interested in peace and particularly 
the plans for peace as they are out- 
lined in the Charter now being of- 
fered for acceptance by all of the 
participating nations. 

In the first place, the Charter is not 
a peace pact or treaty in any sense 
of the word. It is only a vehicle 
which can and does outline the pro- 
cedures by which peace treaties can 
be made; it then sets up the ma- 
chinery to ensure international ob- 
servation of these treaties and to 
permit modifications if, in the ex- 
perience of time and practicality, they 
shall be deemed necessary. 


In the second place, any signer of 
the Charter is free to withdraw “at its 
own unrestricted option” with only 
the obligation of saying why. The 
penalty would be only “adverse pub- 
lic opinion,” if the reason did not 
satisfy the “‘conscience of the world,” 
and the nation would be in the same 
position as if it had never joined. 
But, as Senator Vandenberg recently 
told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, it would be subject to 
the organization’s discipline if it 
threatened “the peace and security of 
the world.” 


The machinery that the treaty es- 
tablishes is made up of six devices 
or parts—all blending into an inter- 
national pact: 


The Security Council is the agency 
for law enforcement, just as our duly 
elected state and national officials 
function. 


The General Assembly is the pub- 
lic meeting where representatives of 
the nations can meet to discuss plans 
and purposes, where cases of justice 
or injustice may be presented for con- 
sideration and referred to the proper 
authority for adjustment. 


The Economic and Social Council 
is the center for discussion of ma- 
terial and cultural progress. Here 
international progress will be planned 
on the same principles as social and 
material progress are discussed and 
planned for in our state and nation. 


The Court of Justice is self-explan- 
atory. Just as states, counties, mu- 
nicipalities, and people have differ- 
ences which cannot be settled be- 
tween them or by arbitration, just so 
there must be some final court of au- 
thority to sit and hear the grievances 
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or contentions and render a decision 
which should be—must be—binding. 

The Trusteeship Council also is 
what the name implies. Just as there 
are certain dependent and as yet un- 
der-aged children or people in our 
counties and states who need the pro- 
tection of government until they reach 
their majority and condition of re- 
sponsibility, just so in the family of 
the world there are backward and 
undeveloped people not yet ready for 
the responsibility of self-government; 
hence, the United Nations’ Charter 
provides for trusteeship for those na- 
tions until they can or do become able 
to care for themselves. 


The Secretariat is largely the ad- 
ministrative organization of the uni- 
fied devices or parts of the Charter. 
Its members come to the United 
Nations’ Government through duly 
elected or appointive channels and 
represent the nations in their ad- 
ministrative duties. 


The Charter does not claim to be 
a perfect instrument, but this does 
not prevent its becoming “a truly ef- 
fective instrument for lasting peace.” 
It contains a system of “checks and 
balances” extending as far as the na- 
tions of the world are now ready to 
go. Its administration should im- 
prove with experience, gaining the 
confidence and respect of all the na- 
tions in proportion to the faith, ener- 
gy, and devotion given to it. 


The Constitution of this nation was 
born out of the clashing opinions of 
many able and yet divergent minds. 
When it was finally adopted, there 
was a substantial minority who would 
not sign because they felt that the 
document was so incomplete and so 
imperfect. It is needless to say that 
amendments have been necessary, but 
it is also needless to say that the 
Constitution of the United States to- 
day is regarded as one of the great- 
est documents on government that 
men have been able to devise. 


The United Nations’ Charter stands 
today before many of the people of all 
nations just as the Constitution did in 
the early days of this country. Under 
the same degree of care and caution, 
under the same tolerance and intel- 
ligence, under the same diplomacy 
and altruistic thinking, it has every 
right to be considered the greatest 
document formulated in the history 
of the world. 


Chenille and 
Tufted Products 


Removal of the restrictions on the 
use of carded cotton yarns for chenille 
and tufted products and the limiting 
of the freeze on yarns to sizes 9s to 
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14s are viewed in bedspread centers 
as an encouraging step forward. How- 
ever, the handicaps to which the in- 
dustry has been subjected are not 
entirely removed, it is pointed out, 
since there are other difficulties 
which still must be overcome. 

Of major importance in retarding 
the resumption of large-scale produc- 
tion is the lack of wide sheeting, 
since under the revised M-317A, is- 
sued May 10 for the second quarter, 
the use of bed sheeting was restrict- 
ed for any purposes except on pri- 
orities and for finished sheets and 
pillow cases. The hope is held out in 
bedspread houses that this restriction 
may be somewhat modified in the 
revised M-317A for the third quar- 
ter. 

Adding further to the hindrances in 
resuming chenille bedspread and tuft- 
ed bath-mat production is the scar- 
city of labor. Many previously em- 
ployed in the industry sought jobs 
elsewhere when the original ban was 
imposed early in January, and the re- 
cent temporary removal of restric- 
tions in special instances has served 
only to emphasize the condition. 


National Cotton Couneil’s 
Finance Program 


More than 1700 gins in states west 
of the Alabama-Mississippi line have 
signed agreements to participate in 
the 1945-46 finance program of the 
National Cotton Council, according to 
the Council’s field service depart- 
ment. All agreements become effec- 


tive on August 1 and provide for re- 
mittance of 10 cents per bale for sup- 


port of the council’s program. 

About 78 per cent of all gins do- 
ing business in Missouri have sent in 
signed agreements. In Oklahoma, 
372 gins, or approximately 70 per 
cent of the gins in that state, have 
joined up. Mississippi is running a 
close third, with almost half of its 
gins already committed. 

Under the 1945-46 finance plan, 
which replaced the present 5-cent- 
per-bale basic plan, handled largely 
through the merchants and com- 
presses, various branches of the cot- 
ton industry participate as follows: 

Producers: Ten cents per bale to be 
paid through the ginner at time of 
ginning. 

Spinners: Five cents per bale on 
cotton consumed from August l, 
1945, to July 31, 1946. The program 
to be effective when two-thirds of 
the active spindles in the cotton grow- 
ing states have signed. Forty per 
cent of the amount collected shall be 
remitted to the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute’s promotional fund, less any 
amount specifically designated as not 
being payable to the Institute’s pro- 
motional fund and less 40% of the 
cost of securing the foregoing con- 
tracts and collection of said money. 

Ginners: Collection from producers, 
or payment, of 10 cents per bale on 
all cotton ginned. 

Merchants: Two cents per bale on 
all cotton merchandised. 

Brokers, F.O.B. Dealers, Commis- 
sion Buyers: One-half cent per bale 
on cotton handled. 

Crushers: Five cents per ton on 
seed crushed. 
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TEXTILE mills of New England en- 
tered the second half of the year 
in the same uncertain position as those 
elsewhere. Operations were predom- 
inantly on priority account, but at- 
tention was on cancellations or de- 
ferments for the second half to afford 
larger production in the late months 
for highly essential civilian output. 
By mid-July, in spite of the “cot- 
ton” war in the Pacific, integrated 
mills on cotton goods were beginning 
to turn out yarns for an increasing 
variety of civilian fabrics. It was es- 
timated that production of such goods 
was approaching 50 per cent and that 
the late part of the year would find a 
much larger proportion for the civil- 
ian trade. At the same time, the 
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industry was plagued with belated 
regulations. 

In all lines there was agitation for 
elimination of the onerous M-388 and 
MAP program and expectation that 
it would be revoked. The general 
complaint was that it militated to- 
ward lowering of quality in cotton, 
synthetic, and woolen goods at a time 
when consumer demand was essen- 
tially for quality; also that the em- 
phasis on lower prices meant goods 
which would give the consumer less 
wear for his money than higher- 
priced lines that he wanted to buy. 

Mid-July found the WPB setting 
up more liberal quotas for many 
cloths from synthetic fibers as mili- 
tary cutbacks developed. It was an- 


nounced that third- and fourth-quar- 
ter increases would restore a supply 
about on a par with the average for 
1943. As finished rayons are an im- 
portant part of textile production in 
New England, this is significant for 
the section. 

Some stepping up of wool manu- 
facture for civilian needs is under 
way in the current quarter, and it 
is due to be rapid in the October- 


* December period. The Army has been 


insistent for worsted production in 
the present quarter, but has been in- 
duced to spread out its procurement 
in the last three months, when civil- 
ian production is forecast to lead 
substantially. 


Labor Wage Situation 
Arouses Misgivings 


A Senate labor subcommittee on 
July 15 endorsed a resolution declar- 
ing it the sense of Congress that any 
hourly wage below 65 cents was 
“sub-standard.” It recommended 
early consideration by Congress of 
amending the fair labor standards act 
“with a view to raising the statutory 
minimum wage and broadening the 
coverage of the act.” 

This and other developments are 
naturally causing misgivings among 
mill managements in New England. 
The theoretical ideas of politicians in 
economic spheres must be reconciled 
with practical application, or they 
doom industry. These ideas include 


ideological international relations, 
with free-trade or reciprocal-trade 
programs. 


Late in June, local officials of the 
TWU (CIO) announced that NWLB 
had ordered a second week’s vacation 
with pay for all workers employed 
five or more years, retroactive for the 
year 1944, to 14 woolen mills in New 
England. In July, the American 
Woolen Company alone and the TWU 
negotiated a new contract which puts 
an additional $3,000,000 a year in 
the pay envelopes of the employees. 
Woolen-mill workers are the highest 
paid textile workers; yet, the mini- 
mum in the agreement is 60 cents. 


Consistency the Need 
in Government Plans 


Throughout the war, the govern- 
ment has struggled with a variety of 
problems and theories in industry. 
In textiles, it has hardly been con- 
sistent as to labor and manufactur- 
ing price policies. The OPA has been 
adamant for holding down prices of 
goods, and its MAP is a step to roll 
back prices to the consumer in the 
face of advanced wages and other 
costs to the mills. 

Issuance of open pricing on many 
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of the major cotton textiles “should 
be the forerunner of ceiling advances 
which will compensate the mills for 
recent wage increases ordered and 
authorized by the WLB,” said Donald 
B. Tansill, vice-president of the Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company, of 
Boston, in a July bulletin. “If OPA 
will include in the open prices bene- 
fit the balance of major items and, 
when requested, any of the minor 
items, it will give great incentive to 
manufacturers to add _ production 
whenever possible.” 

Mr. Tansill states that, “for the ten 
years prior to the war, spindles were 
junked at the rate of 1,000,000 a 
year. While American industry in 


general was slowly but surely ex- 





ARE DOING 


CROWN MANUFACTURING Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., purchased last year by 
Jacob Ziskind, of Fall River, and in 
the interim operated by him, has 
been resold to a group headed by 
James J. Axelrod, president of the 
Airedale Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, 
R. I. A Massachusetts company has 
been organized to take over, the of- 
ficers being Joseph H. Axelrod, presi- 
dent; James J. Axelrod, treasurer; 
and Fisher Abramson, secretary. The 
board of directors includes in addi- 
tion to the above officers, S. Mitchel 
Axelrod and Joseph Hensehel of New 
York. 

Equipment at Crown includes 60,- 
000 spinning and 20,000 twisting spin- 
dles. The plant has been in continu- 
ous operation since its construction 
in 1916. It employs 900 people, but 
this number will be increased as soon 
as conditions permit. Purchase of 
this mill will permit integration of 
the Airedale blended fabrics by con- 
trolling all stages of production from 
raw material to finished cloth. 


WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY, Barnes- 
ville, Ga., manufacturer of knit and 
rayon underwear, has begun an ex- 
pansion and improvement program in 
the bleaching and dyeing depart- 
ments, later to be followed by a simi- 
lar program in the drying and cloth 
finishing departments. Plans are 
also under way for enlargement of the 
warehouse at the mill. Expectations 
are to increase production at the mill 
by about 50 per cent, as soon as ad- 
ditional workers and materials are 
available. Main offices of the com- 
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panding on a profitable basis, cotton 
mills were inexorably and not too 
slowly being driven out of business 


by too low prices, which resulted in . 


rather pathetic returns on the capital 
invested. And Japanese competition 
was contributing heavily to the de- 
cline.” 

Yet the OPA in its various studies 
of mill pricing used the prewar years 
as a base for wartime ceilings and 
refused to heed complaints from the 
industry. From either a national or 
an international standpoint, if the 
government hopes to raise standards 
for American textile mill workers, it 
must take into consideration adjust- 
ments whereby mill management may 
continue to employ the workers. 


pany are at Needham Heights, Mass. 


C. R. Steedman, president, has an- 
nounced the formation of a new com- 
pany, SYNTHETIC YARNS, INc., formed 
to take over the Woonsocket Rayon 
plant, formerly belonging to Man- 
ville-Jenckes Corp., and the throwing 
plant at Lowell, Mass., known as the 
Yarn Division of Textron, Inc. Offi- 
cers of the new company are C. R. 
Steedman, president and treasurer; 
G. R. Lockhart, vice-president in 
charge of the rayon plant; T. Leo 
Power, vice-president in charge of the 
throwing plant; and Warren A. Seem, 
vice-president and sales manager. 


Operation of the mills of Southern 
Cotton Company of Alabama was tak- 
en over by Newera Mills, Inc., at the 
expiration of the lease held by Gold- 
ing Bros., New York. William H. 
Jones, vice-president of Railway 
Supply & Manufacturing Company, 
parent organization in Cincinnati, has 
announced a program of rehabilita- 
tion. Mr. Jones and his associates 
operate Pomona Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C., and Hyde 
Park Mills, Covington, Tenn., as well 
as consumer goods plants in Ohio. 


A syndicate composed of Danita 
Hosiery Corp., Newark, Del.; Rose 
Hosiery Mills, 51 N. Third St., Phila- 
delphia; and Hess, Taylor, Kreiss, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., New York, has 
purchased from the Federal Public 
Housing Authority three hosiery 
mills located in Jasper, Ala., Cross- 
ville, Tenn., and Eleanor, W. Va. 
Price is reported at $1,200,000. The 


plants have been operated for the 
past 64% years by Dexdale Hosiery 
Mills, New York, though owned by 
the Federal Government. 


As reported in CoTTON at the time, 
SEC several months ago ordered the 
New England Public Service Com- 
pany to divest itself of its non-utility 
companies, which included five 
Maine mills: the Bates, the Hill, and 
the Androscoggin, of Lewiston; the 
York, of Saco; and the Edwards, of 
Augusta. Accordingly, on July 13, 
the board of directors accepted, sub- 
ject to the approval of stockholders 
and the SEC, an offer of $15,839,000 
made by the First Boston Corp. and 
Coffin & Burr for the five textile mills 
plus Keyes Fiber Company and 
Bucksport Water Co. 


HOWARD-ARTHUR MILLS, Fall River, 
Mass., purchased by Jacob Ziskind 
two months ago, as reported in Cor- 
TON at the time, was resold June 30 
to the Millville Manufacturing Co., 
Millville, N. J. Howard-Arthur will 
not be consolidated with Millville but 
will be run as a separate unit with 
Richard D. Wood, head of the New 
Jersey concern, as president; his son- 
in-law, John R. Mason, as agent; and 
Everett W. Clark, who has been with 
Howard-Arthur for several years, as 
treasurer. 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMouRsS & Co., 
Rayon Division, has purchased the 
plant of Lincoln Fiber & Specialty Co., 
Newport, Del., consisting of a main 
one-story building about 50 x 170 ft. 
Present equipment now in _ leased 
space at the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., 
Chester, Pa., will be moved to the 
new location and additional facilities 
provided. The structure will be used 
as a pilot plant for the textile ex- 
perimental work of the rayon divi- 
sion. 


Since June, 1943, when TEXTRON, 
Inc., purchased the Suncook MiAills, 
Suncook, N. H., rayon yarn for this 
weaving mill has been thrown at the 
Lowell, Mass., plant of Textron. 
Throwing machinery has now been 
set up in the Pembroke mill build- 
ing, long used for storage, and from 
now on, it will supply Suncook’s yarn 
needs. Marcel F. Conradi is superin- 
tendent. 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN CorpP. has com- 
pleted plans for several new addi- 
tions to its plants in Kingsport, Tenn. 
They will be used for the manufac- 
ture of cellulose esters and acetate 
rayon in the postwar period. The 
general contract has been let to Bays 
Mountain Construction Corp., Kings- 
port. 
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THE FoxsBoRO COMPANY, Foxboro, 
Mass., has reopened its branch office 
at Charlotte, N. C., with SamMueEt C. 
ALEXANDER the resident engineer in 
charge. Mr. Alexander had been as- 
sociated with Aberfoyle Manufactur- 
ing Company for 23 years, serving as 
yarn technician and field service rep- 
resentative in North and South Caro- 
lina. 


RUSSELL C. YOUNG has been named 
southern sales manager of BORNE 
SCRYMSER COMPANY, Elizabeth, N. J., 


and Charlotte, N. C. He has been with - 


the company since 1926. 


MARRY L. HUNTLEY has been ap- 
pointed headquarters repair sales 
manager of the 34 plants of the man- 
ufacturing and repair department of 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION. 
He joined the Westinghouse organi- 
zation in 1926, serving in various en- 
gineering and sales capacities until he 
was transferred to Pittsburgh in 1940 
to organize and manage the repair 
and renewal parts sales division for 
the central district. He has served 
in that position until his most recent 
appointment. 


CLIFFORD T. WORTHEN has been ap- 
pointed technical manager of the 
Charlotte office of SANDOZ CHEMICAL 
Works, Inc. After graduation from 
Lowell Textile Institute in 1922, Mr. 
Worthen spent ten years as a chemist 
and superintendent of bleaching and 
dyeing at the McLoughlin Textile 





Mr. Worthen 


Corporation, Utica, N. Y. During the 
next ten years, he was associated with 
F. C. Huyck and Sons, Albany, N. Y., 
as superintendent in charge of dye- 
ing; later he served as chemist and 
technical director of Beaunit Mills, 
New York City. In his new position 
with Sandoz, he will be associated 
with A. T. HANES, general manager 
of the Charlotte office. 
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HENRY M. McKELvie has purchased 
the Stewart Machine Company, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., which he will actively 
manage and operate as the McKELVIE 
MACHINE COMPANY, making spinning, 
twister and quiller bolsters, cast iron 
ring holders, lifting rods, spindle 
whorls, cylinder journals, etc., as well 
as doing repair and rebuilding work. 

Mr. McKelvie enters the machine 
shop field with almost 25 years of ex- 
perience in textile manufacturing, 
fabric production, and related activi- 
ty. He was at one time vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Fire- 
stone Cotton Mills, Inc. (now Fire- 
stone Textiles, Inc), Gastonia, leav- 
ing there to become resident agent 
in charge of southern properties of 
the Merrimack Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 


MELVILLE F. WESTON, a director and 
formerly vice-president of H. & B. 
AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has been elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Epwarp L. MARTIN, 
retired. Mr. Weston has served as 
vice-president since May, 1943, and 
was elected a member of the board 
of directors in 1944. He is succeeded 
in the vice-presidency by ELMER J. 
McVey, who will act also as execu- 
tive assistant to the _ president. 
CHARLES E. Burcess, formerly general 
superintendent, has been appointed 
to the newly created position of gen- 
eral manufacturing manager. 


FRANCIS J. CURTIS, vice-president of 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, has 
been elected chairman of the Ameri- 
can Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, an English organization. He 
assumed his duties shortly after re- 
turning from Europe on a British- 
American mission to inspect German 
chemical plants. He is also vice- 
chairman of the Division of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, and a director 
of the American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers. 


CHESTER L. BoE has been named 
textile finishes merchandiser for S. 
C. JOHNSON & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis., 
and will make his headquarters in 
Chicago. He will be in charge of 
merchandising ‘‘Drax,” the new John- 
son water-repellant fabric finish. For 
the past ten years, he has served as 
western manager of Talon, Inc. 


JAMES M. LAVIER, JR., has joined 
the staff of SYLVANIA ELEcTRIC ComM- 
PANY as sales representative, serving 
the Virginia territory with headquar- 
ters at Richmond. A graduate of Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, he was 
associated with Virginia Electric and 
Power Company from 1933 until he 
joined the armed forces in 1941; in 





Mr. LaVier 


the army, he attained the rank of 
major and saw overseas duty in North 
Africa and Sardinia. 


C. H. REUMANN, registered profes- 
sional engineer, has established an 
office at 7512 Brookfield Road, Mel- 
rose Park, Philadelphia 26, Pa., as 
consultant on drying and finishing 
problems, principally for the textile 
industry. He has been connected 
with the drying industry in sales and 


‘engineering capacities for 30 years. 





Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, II1., 
“Moisture Content Control,” Bulletin 
F-1705-1. Discusses application of the 
company’s electronic moisture content 
controller to cotton, other natural fi- 
bers, spun rayon, filament rayon, and 
other synthetics. 


Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., 
“Statistical Analysis of Test Data,” by 
E. I. Stearns, Technical Bulletin No. 
773. A paper originally presented in a 
series of lectures to the scientific and 
supervisory personnel at the Bound 
Brook plant. Instructive in pointing 
out fields of application but does not 
include detailed mathematical meth- 
ods. 


Towmotor Corp., Cleveland 10, 
Ohio, “Materials Handling Analysis 
Guide.” 36-page pocket-size booklet, 
discussing handling from an executive 
viewpoint. Divided into three major 
sections: (1) “How to Tell If You 
Need Better Handling Methods”; (2) 
“Analyzing the Problem”; and (3) 
“Determining the Solution to Your 
Problem.” 31 illustrations. All well- 
known types of power-handling 
equipment illustrated and discussed. 
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molding is completed, thus assuring 


longer life. 


ing operations in leading textile plants 
the country over. 





Buy a share of this success; try 


Lambeth products in your mill see ~~ ume We ume 


NOW A ee ee 





LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., SOUTHERN OFFICE, JOHNSTON BLOG., CHARLOTTE, N. C 
MANUFACTURERS OF SPINNING TAPE, MULE ROPE AND BANDING. ALSO SALES AGENTS 
FOR LAMBETH PRODUCTS CORP... ANTRIM N. H. MAKERS OF CANVAS LUG STRAPS 
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When you want 
accurate and dependable auto- 
matic temperature or humidity control for 
Industrial Processes, Heating or Air Con- 
ditioning Systems, call in a Powers engineer. 
With over 50 years of experience and a very 


complete line of self-operating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped to fill your re- 


quirements. Write for Circular 2520 


407 Bona Alien Building 
Atianta 3, Ga. 
12S St. Botoiph Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 
231 E. 46th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 





THE 


POWERS REGULATOR CO. 






mh 
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U. S. Testing Company 
Develops Walker Abrader 


The United States Testing Com- 
pany, Inc., Hoboken, N. J., has com- 
pleted experimental work on the 
Walker yarn abrader which was orig- 
inally developed by Dr. A. C. Walker 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
The unit is used to determine the 
relative abrasive resistance of differ- 
ent types of yarn before they are 
manufactured into different types of 
finished products. 

The apparatus is equipped with an 
automatic stop motion, and it tests 24 
individual specimens of yarn at one 
time. The action is supplied by an os- 
cillating bar which moves up and 
down, thereby drawing the yarn 
over itself and abrading the yarn 
until it breaks. 

The equipment is being manufac- 
tured for the trade, but samples may 
be submitted to the Hoboken labora- 
tories for tests. 


* 


Robert Heiner. Inc.. Announces 


New High Speed Tricot Machine 


Robert Reiner, Inc., 550 Gregory 
Ave., Weehawken, N. J., manufac- 
turer of textile machinery for the 
embroidery, knitting, and other tex- 
tile trades, has announced comple- 
tion of a new high-speed tricot ma- 
chine, designed for increased produc- 


and MATERIALS 







































tion 
costs. 

An important feature of the new 
RT-1 machine is the 21-inch-flange 
warp spool, which contains enough 
yardage (depending upon the denier of 
the yarn) for approximately 20 days’ 
operation, three shifts each, without 
stopping for refilling. The machine 
will also accommodate the conven- 
tional warp spool, which is 13%, 
inches in diameter. 

According to reports, in 1943 only 
about 150 million yards of rayon and 
cotton tricot fabrics were used, out 
of a total of almost 14 billion yards, 
and their use was limited to the 
dress, underwear, glove, and corset 
trades. Dr. Robert Reiner, president 
of Robert Reiner, Inc., expects that, 
in future markets, the role of tricot 
will be greater than heretofore and 
that its proportional share will be 
higher than ever. 


speeds and lower operating 


* 


Eriez Non-Electric 
Magnetic Separator 


By mounting permanent magnets 
on various sized steel plates to fit ex- 
isting equipment, Eriez Manufactur- 
ing Co., 504 E. 12th St., Erie, Pa., is 
producing a non-electric magnetic 
separator that can be used on gravity 
and mechanical conveying units, suc- 
tion lines, processing machinery, or 
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A smooth, glossy, black, 





Developers of 


rust-resisting finish for flyers 








The R C K Finish gives flyers a beautiful black color and makes them 
highly rust-resistant. Since it is a penetration into the metal and is not a 
build up, there can be no peeling or scaling to give trouble, as is the 


case in so many other rust-prevention treatments. 





* 



















ITS BENEFITS ARE APPRECIATED BY MILLS FROM 
NEW ENGLAND TO TEXAS 


* 


Flyers are completely repaired and treated with R C K 


Finish. All balancing is done at highest possible running 





speeds with our— 


IDEAL BALANCING MACHINE 


A Smooth, Clessy, Bleck, 
Ggsi-Besisting Finish tor Flyers 





* 





en em RARER TT ECL RARER, 


ROVING FRAME SPINDLES REBUILT OR MADE NEW 


If you have us rebuild your flyers and spindles at the same time, you will 
get the benefits of standard size and taper of spindle tops, precision ground 


so that your flyers fit perfectly and run smoothly. 


We furnish extra Flyers and Spindles without charge while yours are being repaired 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


21st Year of Continuous Service to Textile Mills 
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A 


Mathews 


CHAIN 
CONVEYERS 




















Chain Conveyers are frequently the answer in cases where 
power operated units are needed to elevate materials from 
lower to upper floors. The chain pallet conveyer, which is 
illustrated, is one of the most prominen’ types. When steep 
inclines are necessary, as in this particular case, the pallets 
are fitted with cleats to add to the efficiency of the conveyer. 
There are many types of Mathews Chain Conveyers which 
have been designed to simplify the handling of materials 
between floors. There is a Mathews Engineer operating in 
your vicinity. Ask him about Mathews Chain Conveyers, 
and about the other types of Mathews Conveyers which 
are engineered to serve production. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
PLtCwWOSeD CITY, PENH NSYLVANIA 


Peavy BOPE, CONT. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ° 


wwe seeaetinaes OFFICES tH PRINCIPAL CLIIES 





feed tables. When installed on a sin- 
gle textile machine, it is said to have 
collected more than a pound of metal 
trash in a two-week period. It re- 
moves tramp iron and other ferrous 
articles from all types of fabrics, 
yarns, cotton seed, chemicals, oils, 
and liquids. 

Typical non-electric magnet instal- 
lations are illustrated in a new bulle- 
tin, No. 102-A, which discloses that 
the product has been tested and ap- 
proved by Fire Prevention Bureaus 
to prevent fires, explosions, or ma- 
chinery damage, as well as to clean 


materials. 
te 


Cleaning Tool for 
Pipes and Tubes 


The Spartan Tool Company, 6007 
Lincoln Avenue, Chicago, Ill., has de- 
veloped a_ée self-contained power- 
driven tool for cutting and removing 
obstructions, stoppages, slush, or 





scale from curved or fitted pipes, 
drains, tubing, sewer lines, steam 
risers, humidifiers, etc. 

The machine is designed to house 
and drive a one-half-inch, 100-foot- 
long flexible steel shafting. The flex- 
ible rod automatically coils and un- 
coils as it is fed into and from the 
container. The driving mechanism is 
a motor-driven head which is re- 
movable from the stand. In opera- 
tion, this driving unit is held at the 
opening of the pipe or tube so that 
the desired length of flexible rod may 
be fed into the pipe. 

For removing waste material or 
scale, the flexible rod is equipped 
with elliptical-shaped, spring _ steel 
cutter heads as is shown in the illus- 
tration. The normal speed of these 
cutter heads is 300 rpm. The flexible 
shafting rotates the cutter head 
through the line regardless of the 
number of 90° elbows or T’s therein. 


Upon encountering resistance from 


obstruction within the cylindrical 
opening, the effect of the flexible rod 
is to store up energy until the accu- 
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The slasher room partially shown in this photograph is a model 
of efficient operation. Each slasher is equipped with an extra 7-foot 
cylinder — increasing drying surface by 2/3! Specially designed 
contact rolls provide maximum contact of the warp with drying sur- 
faces; positive gear drive removes tension on the yarn, maintain- 
ing elasticity; ball bearing mountings make for smoother running. 


This is typical of modernization programs we are working on 
with scores of leading textile mills. Our services extend to all sec- 
tions of a mill — and costs are kept to a minimum by use of equip- 
ment and machinery you already own. Let us supply recommenda- 
tions and estimates — without obligation. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Gatsou- Cook Comeany, Owners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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mulated torque overcomes the resist- 
ance; the release of such torque load 
spins the cutter at speeds approxi- 
mating 750 rpm. 

* 
Walton Humidifiers 


Again Available 
After three years on war work, the 


Walton Laboratories, 401 Broadway, 
New York City, are back on produc- 
tion of their industrial humidifier. 
Their unit operates on centrifugal 
principles and requires no compres- 
sors, pumps, or steam; it uses water 
from the regular city line. It is op- 
erated noiselessly by a self-contained 





1/15-hp waterproofed motor, costing 
about the same to run as a 100-watt 
electric bulb. 

The units cover 30,000 cubic feet 
at 50/55% relative humidity; 15,000 
cubic feet at 60/65%; 10,000 cubic 
feet at 70/75%. The vapor emitted is 
said to be as fine as cigarette smoke, 
thereby preventing drip and wetting 
of materials or machinery. 

* 
Gear Puller Series of 


Snap-On Tools Corp. 
Snap-on Tools Corp., Kenosha, 


Wis., has announced a new set of 
matched gear pullers to provide the 
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YARDAGE 
IN THE TENTS OF THOUSANDS 


We are proud that Southeastern’s Mills are 


among those producing basic shelter-tent mate- 


rial that is helping to win the war in the Pacific. 


SOUTHEASTERN 


COTTONS, 


58 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Bronch Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Chicago 


Dallas * Philadelphia * San Francisco * St. Lovis ra 








proper tools for a wide range of pull- 
ing utility. 

The series includes three sizes of 
standard pullers with maximum jaw 
capacities of 41% ins., 8% ins., and 14 
ins. In addition, the small and me- 
dium sizes are also available in the 























slide-hammer design; or they can be 
furnished with all parts necessary 
for use as either standard or booster 
hammer pullers, providing adapta- 
bility of the puller to the character- 
istics of each job. 


The yoke and jaw construction is 
identical on all models, with a pow- 
erful, spring-controlled jaw lock de- 
signed to give a safe, slip-proof, and 
tip-proof grip on the part to be 


- pulled. The long jaws allow the use 
- of the puller where the shaft extends 


some distance through the gear or 
other part to be removed and are 
slenderized to permit work in close 
places. The hexagon end on the 
standard model pressure screws can 
be turned with standard wrenches. 
The two smaller sizes take a %-inch 
wrench; the large model, a one-inch 
wrench. 


° 


Useful Product for 


Humidifying Equipment 


A new chemical product, Oakite 
Composition No. 52, designed to con- 
trol slime, odors, mold, and forma- 


: tion of lime scale deposits in humidi- 


fying equipment, has been  an- 
nounced by Oakite Products, Inc., 26 
C Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. It 
is an odorless white powder, com- 
pletely soluble in water. It is report- 
ed to have highly potent germicidal 
and fungistatic properties which com- 
bat growth of various bacterial and 
mold organisms. Further details and 
directions for using are given in a 
four-page Special Service Report, ob- 
tainable from the manufacturer. 
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.-.f0 help sustain high production 


Custom-built aprons, like tailor-made 
clothes, ft better — and sure-fitting 
aprons facilitate maximum yarn produc- 
tion. 


In spite of wartime shortages of ma- 
terial and labor, we still supply you with 
genuine leather aprons—tailored to your 
exact requirements, with a sure fit guar- 
anteed. We feel we can serve the textile 
industry better by maintaining quality 
rather than by increasing quantity. 


For convincing proof of the 
superior fitting, gripping 
and wearing qualities of 





KENTEX Aprons, test them —_ 
in your own mill, For free 
samples and prices, write— ‘ 














EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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Fifteen or 






Twenty to One 


“Blown down” every three or four 
minutes, frames are cleaned by Parks- 
Turbo Traveling Cleaners. 


15 or 2O times oftener than is cus- 
tomary by hand. Hand cleaning 
uses about half the spinner’s time. 


With ParksTurbo Traveling Clean- 
ers, so much of this hand cleaning is 
done away with, spinners do what 
they like to do—more spinning. And 
they do it with less fatigue. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Harry F. Wynn, general superin- 


tendent, Mandeville Mills, Carroll- 
ton, Ga., and associated with the 
company for 38 years, is retiring from 
active service, though he will remain 
in an advisory capacity. He started 
to work with Mandeville Mills as 
overseer of carding in 1907. In 1920, 
he was made assistant superintendent 
of Mills No. 1 and 2, and in Septem- 
ber, 1938, he was made general su- 
perintendent. During his career with 
the mills, 14 members of his family 
have been employed by the organi- 
zation. His son, PRINCE WYNN, who 
has served in the mills for many 
years, will succeed his father as su- 
perintendent. 


WALTER E. GREER, JR., secretary and 
assistant treasurer of Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., has resigned to be- 
come associated with Burlington Mills 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C., where he 
will be associated with G. E. GREGG 
in the planning and control depart- 
ment. A pioneer in the development 
of rayon weaving in the South, Mr. 
Greer has been with Judson since 
1923. For two-and-a-half years he 
has been in charge of the rayon weav- 
ing section of the War Production 
Board, dividing his time between 
Judson and Washington. 


J. B. KILpatrick, formerly assist- 
ant overseer weaving, Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., is now overseer 
weaving, Monarch Mills, Ottaray 
Plant, Union, S. C. He succeeds B. 
G. GREGORY, resigned. Also at the 
Ottaray Plant, W. E. Morton, for- 
merly overseer carding and spinning, 
has resigned, and Morris RHYMER, 
formerly assistant master mechanic, 
Monarch Plant, is now master me- 
chanic. 


AARON TAYLOR, formerly assistant 
superintendent on the first shift at 
The Trion Company, Trion, Ga., is 
now superintendent, Gaffney Manu- 
facturing, Gaffney, S. C. At Trion, 
C. O. WALKER has been promoted 
from assistant superintendent on the 
second shift to assistant superintend- 
ent on the first shift, succeeding Mr. 
Taylor. 


ROLLINS JOLLY, formerly connected 
with Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga., has been named su- 
perintendent of the American Thread 
Company’s plant at Tallapoosa, Ga. 
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For the past several months, he has 
been training American Thread Com- 
pany employees at Dalton. 


Donald Comer, chairman of the 
board of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala., has announced the election of 
HuGH M. COMER as _ president and 
treasurer of the company, succeeding 
S. Y. AUSTIN, who came with Avon- 
dale Mills as president in 1940 for a 
limited term of five years. J. CRAIG 
SMITH was elected executive vice- 
president, succeeding Mr. Comer. W. 
A. TURNER was elected vice-president 
and general superintendent, succeed- 
ing E. S. DunNN, recently named vice- 





Mr. Smith 


Mr. Comer 


president in charge of operations. 
Hugh Comer is the youngest son and 
J. Craig Smith is a grandson of the 
late Governor B. B. Comer, founder 
of the mills; both men have been with 
the company for many years, Mr. 
Comer serving in nearly all capaci- 
ties, Mr. Smith primarily in the fi- 
nancial end. Mr. Comer has served 
as president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, Mr. Smith 
as president of the Alabama associa- 
tion. 


R. M. Ross, formerly card room 
second hand, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Anderson, S. C., is now overseer card- 
ing, Norris Cotton Mills Co., Catee- 
chee, S. C. He has been succeeded 
by FRANK MCCALL, formerly second 
hand, Gossett Mills, Williamston, S. C. 


J. B. Roacnu, formerly card room 
second hand, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Anderson, S. C., is now night over- 
seer of carding and spinning, Jeffer- 
son Mills No. 3, Royston, Ga. He 
has been succeeded by T. L. ALLEN, 
former overhauler. 


Rosert S. McCa.tuum, for the past 
14 years with Clarence Whitman & 
Sons, Inc., is now sales manager of 


the Fall River Curtain Co., Inc. He 
will make his headquarters at the 
newly opened New York office, 330 
Fifth Avenue. 


HERMAN DEVRIEs has been appoint- 
ed assistant treasurer of Hohokus 
Bleachery, Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J. For 
the past three years, he has been of- 
fice manager. 


W. T. Morton, formerly overseer 
carding and spinning, Monarch Mills 
(Ottaray Plant), Union, S. C., is now 
overseer spinning, Gaffney Mfg. Co.. 
Gaffney, S. C. 


A. D. ELuiott, formerly assistant 
general superintendent, Pacific Mills, 
Columbia, S. C., has been appointed 
agent at Merrimack Manufacturing 
Co., Huntsville, Ala., succeeding 
HENRY M. McKELvIE. 


HoMeER L. Pruitt, formerly over- 
seer weaving, Laurens Cotton Mills. 
Laurens, S. C., is now superintendent. 
Otteray Textiles, Inc., Anderson, S. 
C. He succeeds WILLIAM L. Brown, 
now head of the planning and con- 
trol department. 


J. C. Srmpson, formerly second 
hand, Gossett Mills (Toxaway Plant) 
Anderson, S. C., has been promoted 
to overseer spinning. He succeeds D. 
R. IVESTER, now overseer spinning, 
The Oconee Mills, Inc., Westminster, 
>» < 


L. R. WaATERSON, formerly with 
Southern Electrical Service, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., is now master mechanic, 
Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. 
He succeeds J. J. WEST, who died re- 
cently. 


HarRRY MACK is now overseer of 


dyeing, Wuskanut Worsted Mills, 
Farnumsville, Mass. He _ succeeds 
James Souter, who is now with 


Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 


OscAR NICHOLS, formerly overseer 


spinning, Hartsville Cotton MiAill, 
Hartsville, S. C., is now overseer 
spinning, Chadwick-Hoskins’  Co., 


Plant No. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 


V. A. Mims, formerly superintend- 
ent, Avondale Mills, Sycamore, Ala., 
is now superintendent of the Chinna- 
bee division of Wehadkee Yarn Mills 
at Talladega, Ala. 


ROBERT B. LOcCKART, formerly office 
manager of the Suncook Mills Divi- 
sion of Textron, Inc., is now assistant 
to the comptroller at Providence, R. I. 


A. L. Larkin, formerly night over- 
seer carding and spinning, Panola 
Mills Co., Greenwood, S. C., is now 
day overseer of carding. 
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BARBER- 
COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLER 





THIS TEAM OF MACHINES MAKES BETTER GOODS 


Barber-Colman Spoolers and Warpers are engineered to 
work as a team in the making of better beams that will 
produce better goods at lower cost. Actually, most of the 
benefits gained originate from the action of the Auto- 
matic Spooler, with important added benefits from the 
Super-Speed Warper. The Barber-Colman Spooler re- 
moves kinks pneumatically, ties in new bobbins with uni- 
form, correctly-tied, short-tailed true weaver’s knots, breaks 


out all gouts and slubs, and handles the yarn with low air- 


BARBER- 
COLMAN 
SUPER-SPEED 
WARPER 








friction tension that preserves a maximum of original elas- 
ticity. The Warper winds at high speed under low uniform 
tension, making a firm, smooth concentric beam with yarn 
defects removed. Production efficiency is improved by a 
substantial reduction in warper stops and loom stops, as 
proved by exhaustive checks of actual mill production 
records, reducing seconds in the finished cloth. Barber- 
Colman equipment is a must for every modern mill that 


aims to meet coming competition! 
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\UTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 


= 


GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. 
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MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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VeLVel 
SURFACE 


... An exclusive SONOCO 
Development that dates 
from the advent of Rayon 
Yarns. The velvet surface 
is obtained by a grinding 
operation, and can there- 





fore be varied from coarse 
to fine surfacing. 


Velvet surfacing can be a ice 
applied to any taper, size, ae re eit 


or weight cone, with open, ae 
round or crimped nose— iia 





optional scoring—with or 





Coarse grain velvet surface for 


h 7 l face f ; inti 
Smooth grain velvet surface for without special printing. ton turns cad up—widely 


yarns of low twist Rayon 
(five to ten turns). 


used by throwsters. 


Velvet surfacing is to prevent yarn slippage in winding-on and 
press-offs, or breaking upon delivery. 

Harder twist yarns require a harsher surface. Low twist yarns 
require a soft—or a smooth finish with velvet surface bands top 
and bottom. For best results the degree of surfacing is important. 
Our Technical Service Department is available to help you de- 
velop exacting specifications for handling any known yarn. 














SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE oe aw i 
ONT. Sc. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 





t) PAPER CARRIERS 
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A Foreman’s Code of Ethics 










l. I will be courteous. 






2. I will command others by leading. 






3. I will show no favoritism. 


4. I will give orders in such a way that no 
one will feel belittled. 


5. I will strive. by being fair. to win the 
kind of trust that dispels fear. 














The Training of Assistant Overseers 


Artiele Four 


IN CONTINUING the discussion of the training 

of assistant overseers, ““Old-Timer” takes 
up the holding of section-men’s meetings—how 
they should be planned and conducted in order 
to bring out valuable ideas—and the advantages 
of “system” in grin the daily work of the 
assistants .. ; ey —The Editor. 


SIT DOWN occasionally and talk over problems with 

your assistant; it will broaden his whole con- 
ception of the duties of an assistant; it will give 
him food for thought along lines he probably never 
dreamed of—ideas which he never considered as 
essential to his job as your assistant. By all means 
encourage him to join in the conversation. A man 
who only listens will certainly never remember or 
understand as well unless he joins you in conversa- 
tion, asks questions, and expresses his own opinions 
and ideas. That is the way to get him interested, to 
get him to become enthusiastic. Get him to join in 
the conversation. You could do nothing more prac- 
tical than have him read these articles and then dis- 
cuss them with you. It would give you both some- 
thing to talk about. Point out the parts where you 
consider OLD-TIMER “all wet” in what he is talking 
about. Probably he can give you an angle to that 
particular idea which you had not thought of. Now 
let your assistant show you where OLD-TIMER is ab- 
solutely wrong about some part of this series, some 
parts that he probably claims do not fit his case at 
all. This method will give you an opportunity to 
determine how your assistant feels toward the dif- 
ferent points discussed. And, incidentally, don’t 


forget that he is forming an idea as to how your 
“noodle” functions, too. 
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For example, I don’t suppose there were many of 
the older overseers and superintendents who did not 
resent the action of the management when the per- 
sonnel department was installed, relieving them of 
the hiring of operatives. We older overseers and 
superintendents felt that the hiring of employees 
was one of our most important duties. We felt. that 
much of our prestige was taken away from us when 
we could not hire our own men. We lost face, as the 
Japs say. We did not like the idea of a fellow walk- 
ing in and handing us a slip of paper which said, 
“Put this man to work.” We thought the hiring and 
firing was our most potent weapon of discipline. 

(Incidentally, OLD-TIMER always detested that 
word “fire,” and he claims he never fired an over- 
seer while he was superintendent nor a superintend- 
ent while he was manager. He would always let the 
man put out the news that he was resigning in two 
weeks, or some reasonable time. We always let the 
man tell it first. This procedure resulted in the re- 
turning of quite a few men, after they had been 
asked to resign, with much credit to themselves. ) 

Well, how do you, Mr. Overseer, and your assist- 
ant, feel about the employment agent today, and how 
do you feel about the training of new employees? We 
should like to discuss this subject here, but it is too 
broad to be included now, so we must leave it to be 
discussed at some future date. 


Section Men’s Meetings 


Referring again to the suggestion that your as- 
sistant have meetings of his section men, let us 
caution you, Mr. Overseer, not to “hog” that meeting. 
Let it be his meeting. You and he decide, after dis- 
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LET THEM TALK AND YOU MAY GET SOME GOOD IDEAS. 


cussing the matter, whether you should even attend 
the meeting or not. You certainly should not attend 
ali the meetings. 

Of course, you will sit down. with your assistant 
and talk over the things he will take up with the 
section men at the meeting. Write those items down, 
so that your assistant will have something definite to 
discuss, something which will ensure against the 
meeting dragging. However, should the section men 
open up and talk freely, and the meeting is going 
along nicely, it is not necessary to follow the items 
you have down on the list, nor is it necessary that 
they all be discussed at this particular time. 

If you can get the section men to talking, let them 
talk, and you may get some darn good ideas. You 
may also be able to determine just which of those sec- 
tion men you can depend upon. Their inner thoughts 
are bound to come out if you can get them to talk- 
ing freely. To help bring out those thoughts, ask 
them questions about their operatives—what kind of 
a fellow is a certain weaver, a certain frame hand, 
card hand, spinner, etc. Does the section man believe 
that person is “with us” or “against us,” and why? 
Which of his operatives give him the most trouble? 
Why does a certain operative get more production 
than any other, and why does another get less? You 
may find out that a certain section man simply does 
not like one of his operatives; probably not for any 
particular reason—he just doesn’t like him, or her. 
Well, right here is one of the instances where your 
assistant can raise production, by changing this dis- 
liked operative to another section man. 

If you will conduct the meetings along a definitely 
agreed-upon plan between you and your assistant, 
you will discover many instances like these to enable 
you to boost production and at the same time raise 
morale and loyalty. In cases like these, you will get 
much better results by following the line of least re- 


sistance; that is, instead of going to the rather long- 
drawn-out method of trying to get that section man 
to like the operative he doesn’t like, change the op- 
erative to another section, and please two people. Of 
course, you must not let the idea get out that you 
will change operatives about from one section to an- 
other for the least provocation—goodness alive no! 
If you do, you will be in a mess sure enough, but a 
certain amout of such a procedure can be followed 
and will give a good boost to production. 

Why does one section man use more check straps 
or pickers or shuttles on his section than other sec- 
tion men use? Why does one section man’s spinners 
use more travelers or top rolls than do others? In 
the handling of section men’s meetings, there aré 
found almost unlimited channels through which to 
raise the efficiency of your whole department. How- 
ever, don’t have meetings too often. Don’t bore your 
men with them. For variety, maybe it would be O. K. 
to let one of the section men have charge of a meet- 
ing; of course, he should be given an outline of a 
program for discussion, one which he can use if he 
needs it. 


Open-Mindedness Brings Good Returns 


Open-mindedness to suggestions is something that 
few, yes very few, overseers or superintendents or 
managers profit by as much as they could if they 
would give the subject more thought. This, of course, 
applies to your assistant, and maybe it will broaden 
your own ideas some by your telling him how he can 
profit by handling his men in the correct way to pro- 
mote suggestions. So few men have the knack of 
handling their subordinates in a way to obtain con- 
structive suggestions from them. The average, or per- 
haps the great majority, of subordinates are afraid to 
approach their superiors with suggestions. Right 
there, fellows, you are missing a good bet; you are 
not profiting by something you can easily get for 
nothing. Probably that is one reason more of us do 
not profit by suggestions from subordinates, or fellow 
workers, as much as we should, because it comes 
free; that is, it will come free if you handle the mat- 
ter correctly. 

As an illustration: OLD-TIMER will never forget 
an incident while he was working for the Draper 
Corporation during the installation of the second 
large order of automatic looms in the South. After 
the looms were installed, OLD-TIMER was left on the 
job as a kind of “handy man,” subject to orders of 
the superintendent and overseer of weaving. If any 
particular loom parts began to show excessive break- 
age, he was supposed to take it up with the Draper 
shops and try to correct it; if the looms developed a 
“spell” of making thin places or breaking shuttles, or 
most anything along these lines, he tried to help the 
section men out. 

These A-Model looms had a filling motion which 
would stop the loom when it threw out two filling 
bobbins. This was intended to prevent the loom from 
making thin places. Filling was not as good as it is 
today—the looms were not either—with the result 
that we had considerable loom stoppage where a 
loom would break the filling in changing and knock 
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out two bobbins. One day the overseer sent for OLpD- 
TIMER and said, “Can you do something with the 
setting of that filling motion, or anything else, which 
will let the loom continue to run when it knocks out 
two bobbins, or three or four bobbins?” 


“Goodness, Mr. Overseer,’ I said, “your cloth 
would all be ruined with thin places if I could find a 
way to do that.” 


“That’s my problem,” he replied. “I have been 
studying this excessive loom stoppage, and I am con- 
fident that if we could set the loom so it would not 
stop when it breaks the filling that way, my produc- 
tion would go up more in proportion than my sec- 
onds would go up by thin places. Anyway, I want 
you to find a way to fix 100 looms so they will not 
stop for filling breaks; I will inspect the cloth from 
those looms, and we can then decide whether to try 
any more looms or not.” 


Well, O_p-TImMER had to start from scratch, of 
course, but soon he found a loom which had the fill- 
ing motion slide drop broken off, and of course the 
toom would continue to run when the filling would 
break; in fact, it would run right along and knock 
every bobbin out of the battery and still keep run- 
ning. 1 promptly reported to the overseer that I had 
found the solution, but when I explained that all we 
had to do was to break off the tip of the filling slide 
drop, or take it off the loom, he replied, “Hell no! 
We can’t do that. The superintendent would find it 
out in a week and make us put them back, because 
he has cautioned me repeatedly that these looms must 
be operated exactly like Draper left them.” 


OLD-TIMER had no idea what to do next, so he 
went to one set of looms and stayed there, hoping he 
would find some way to do what the overseer wanted 
done. The weaver who was running the set, where 
we decided to stay until we found some way we 
could fix those darn looms, happened to be one of 
the best weavers in the mill. We did not know it at 
the time, but his production was far above that of 
any other weaver. We just happened to select his set 
of looms to watch and work on. In those days, gentle- 
men, a loom fixer could fire a weaver for most any- 
thing, so you can realize that a weaver had to be 
very careful not to let the fixer know it if he did 


' anything to a loom like adjusting the tension or any- 
_ thing else. 


This weaver was named Peterson. OLD-TIMER 
tried to be friendly with him, but soon found out that 
the fellow would close up like a clam and refuse to 
join in conversation. However, after helping him 
weave and fill his batteries, and after giving him 
several chews of tobacco, he began to loosen up some. 
Finally he asked, “Why are you staying here on my 
set of looms? You are hurting my production.”’ 

“Why, Peterson,” I said, “I thought I was helping 
you by starting up looms and filling batteries.” 

“No,” he said, “I could get more production if 
you would leave.” 

Then I explained to him that I was trying to 
find a way to help his production more by prevent- 
ing the loom from stopping when it threw out two 
filling bobbins. When I told him that, I noticed he 
turned red in the face and had nothing more to Say. 
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Next morning, just as I offered him a chew of 
tobacco, he said to me, “If you will promise not to 
tell the loom fixer on me, I will show you how to fix 
these looms so they will not stop when they break 
the filling and throw out two bobbins.” 


“Heck, man,” I replied, “the overseer will be 
tickled pink; if you will tell me, I’ll guarantee that 
you will not get fired by the loom fixer or anyone 
else.”’ 


We did not have overalls in those days, and 
weavers (most of them) wore aprons to carry filling 
in. (We had only one filling box to each eight looms). 
Well, sir, Peterson reached down in the pocket of his 
apron and took out a handful of small pieces of 
leather which he had cut from old check straps; he 
raised up the filling motion slide drop and put one 
of those little pieces of leather under it, and behold, 
the problem was solved. Those looms, a thousand of 
them, were running with those little pieces of leather 
under the slide drop the last time OLD-TIMER had 
any report from that mill. 

Yes, gentlemen, you can profit by suggestions from 
anybody who is in the same line of work you are in. 
As for section men, the more you can get them to use 
their brains, as well as their hands, the more inter- 
ested they will become in their work, and the more 
your production will be helped. More ideas are likely 
to turn up from many minds than from one mind, it 
matters not how smart that one mind is. As Peterson 
proved to OLD-TIMER, a man does not have to be an 
expert loom fixer to have an idea that is worth money 
to the company. Be open minded; be appreciative of 
those you work with; profit by their brains. 


When a suggestion is offered to some men, they 
seem to say, “What in heck do you know about it?” 
And some have the gall to say, ‘“‘Yes, I have tried 
that.” when maybe they never had such an idea. If 





YOU ARE NOT PROFITING BY SOMETHING YOU CAN 
EASILY GET FOR NOTHING. 
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GIVE HIM FULL CREDIT AND YOU WILL SOON HAVE 
OTHER MEN OFFERING IDEAS TOO. 


you have actually tried out an idea some fellow pre- 
sents, for goodness sake don’t tell him you have, but 
ask him to explain every detail of his idea, and you 
may find out why you failed when you tried it out. 
When you do profit by some fellow’s suggestion, 
don’t be content with showing your appreciation to 
him, but tell all his co-workers about it. Give him full 
credit, and you will soon have other men offering 
ideas too. It is human nature for a fellow to try to 
help you when he likes you or has respect for you, 
and especially when he knows you will appreciate it. 


System 


Every overseer and every assistant overseer 
should have part of his day devoted to a definite pro- 
gram. OLD-TIMER once made the remark, at a meet- 
ing of overseers and superintendents, that he could 
make a successful overseer out of any fairly intelli- 
gent assistant overseer if that man would give OLD- 
TIMER three hours per day of his time and if he would 
definitely follow my instructions for those three hours 
each day. 

Too many overseers just go to the mill each day 
and take things as they come. They have nothing defi- 
nite in mind as to what they expect to do that day. 
Without going into too much detail, here, in part, is 
the way OLD-TIMER and his two assistants worked 
when he was overseer: As soon as the help was 
placed each morning, each assistant would go over 
each alley of his job, placing his hands on the cloth 
of opposite looms to test for tension, and meantime, 
looking for double threads, er threads in wrong dent, 
and bad selvages. 

During this inspecting trip each morning, if he 
came to a new weaver he would stop for a little con- 
versation, about most anything—How was he (the 
new weaver) getting along? How were his looms 





running? Had he ever worked on that style of- good: 


before? etc. If that new weaver made any remark 
which gave the assistant overseer any idea about 
what kind of a fellow he was, the assistant overseer 
would make a note of it; then, when we all met at the 
desk that day, we would discuss what the weaver had 
Said and make a note of our decision on that weaver’s 
record card. We kept a card index of all operatives. 

At ten o’clock we would all meet at the desk, and 
then OLD-TIMER would give each assistant his task 
for the day. For example, he would probably say to 
Assistant No. 1: “Suppose you look over the shuttles 
and setting of harnesses on Sections 6 and 7 today.” 
We would enter in our record book: “Shuttles and 
harness settings inspected on Sections 6 and 7, Jan. 
2, 45.” By the record, we could tell when these two 
items should be inspected on those sections 6 and 7 
next time. 

Probably he would say to Assistant No. 2, “Sup- 
pose you examine check straps and power on picker 
sticks on Sections 14 and 16.” O.Lp-Timenr, himself, 
would probably inspect the backs of the warps in 
one room that day for crossed ends, loose ends, laps. 
etc. 

By keeping a record of all this inspection, we 
could look at the book any day and see the items it 
was time to inspect again. 

Say, Mr. Overseer and Mr. Assistant Overseer. 
when have you walked through each weaver’s alley 
of your job? No, don’t answer; I know. But let me 
tell you this, brother, the overseer, the assistant over- 
seer, or the superintendent who never walks through 
the weavers’ alleys is missing one of the most effi- 
cient ways of keeping in touch with the details of 
running his job. I have found overseers, those who 
had been overseers of the room for several years, 
who had never been in all the weavers’ alleys. Say, 
how in heck do some men hold a job, anyway? 


(The fifth article in this series by “Old-Timer” 
will appear in the September issue.—The Editor.) 


—__—_—____0o— 


Little Irritations “Pile Up” 


Little irritations and petty grievances may do more 
to spoil the disposition of a working force than big griev- 
ances. The big grievances “stick out like sore thumbs,” 
and something is usually done about them. Petty annoy- 
ances escape notice because they are small. 

Here are some of the “sore spots” to watch for: 

i. Are time-clocks conveniently located? 

2. Do workers have to walk a long distance to reach 
a drinking fountain? 

3. Are toilets dirty and ill-kept? 

4. If a worker thinks he is short in his pay, how is 
his complaint handled? 

5. Is there some person to whom he can go to get 
a clear answer to his questions about tax deductions? 

6. Can workers get prompt and friendly first-aid 
treatment? 

7. Are work~-benches near doors given some protec- 
tion against drafts in winter time? 

8. Do workers ordinarily get sufficient advance notice 
when they must work overtime? 

9. Are workers reprimanded in front of others? 





—“Management Information,” Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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Mr. Textile Executive: 





Changed conditions have now alerted the analytical executive to his organ- 
izational opportunity and necessity for improving his greatest profit potential. 


Human relationships— individual and collective attitudes—job interest and 
enthusiasm—individual and aggregate productiveness of quality and quantity 
merchandise at profitable cost levels are now as never before more definitely deter- 
mined by the “Know How” and the “Know Why” of Supervision and Production 
Management of your key men than by any other one factor—perhaps more than 
by all other factors combined. 





Your operators and all other employees are entitled to, they need and 
appreciate competent and instructive supervision and leadership. 


Management needs Supervisors with adequate knowledge, skill, and ability 
to satisfactorily administer to the daily problems of both the company and the 
workmen. 


The informed executive exercises keen discretion when instigating Super- 
visory training because he knows that a resultful and satisfactory training program 
must include not only appropriate and usable information and facts—but the 
“Know How” of training supervisors effectively is absolutely essential if satisfac- 
tory results are to be achieved. 


Experiences and research—developments and improvements during 37 years 
of training more than one million people have enabled LaSalle to weave a super- 
visory training that’s effective—resultful and stand-up-able. Key men like it because 
it’s interesting to them—it’s practical. 


LaSalle’s Foremanship and Production Management training gives personal 
instructions to every individual and develops individual skill in applying Supervisory 
and Management knowledge to his daily work. Group conference discussions are 
also provided for in a fashion that has proved to be effective and stimulating. Every 
what, how, and why that actual and successful experience has revealed as neces- 
sary, is now incorporated in this complete supervisory training. 


LaSalle provides for the services of a representative who is experienced in 
successfully organizing the supervisory personnel of textile mills into understand- 


ing and enthusiastic training groups. 


We invite your inquiries—without obligation. Address Dept. R-207. 


LaSaLLtE Extension UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
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Change of Ownership 


































Effective July 1, 1945, McKelvie 
Machine Company assumed 
ownership of the Stewart Machine 





Company, Inc. 


The new management will continue 
to manufacture the same products 

as its predecessor, including spindle 
attachments for Whitin, Saco-Lowell, 


H & B, and Fales and Jenks 
Machinery. 


Only the highest quality materials are 
used in McKelvie products. 

Every part is machined accurately 

to assure perfect fit and smooth 














operation. 


e BOLSTERS 

e RING HOLDERS 

e LIFTING ROD BUSHINGS 
e LIFTING RODS 

e WHORLS 


e JOURNALS 





e SPINDLE REPAIRING 


MOKELVIE MACHINE COMPAN) 


SUCCESSOR TO 
STEWART MACHINE COMPANY, INC., AND FORMERLY A DIVISION. OF KEMPTON CORPORATION 


832-34 N. MARIETTA STREET 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Warp-Tying Machines 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to hear from some other men on the 
advisability of replacing stationary warp tying-in 
machines with portable tying-in machines. The two 
types are manufactured by the same firm. The sta- 
tionary machines now in service are in fair condi- 
tion and should last possibly five years without any 
major repairs. 

We are using single beam, cam looms, weaving 
sheeting goods with an average width of 72 inches. 
We would like to know whether the portable ma- 
chines will increase our weaving efficiency, since 
we have been told that they will do so by at least 
two per cent. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7569 
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Beveling Handrail 
on the Loom 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am submitting herewith a sketch to show how 
we have beveled off the handrail on our E-Model 
Draper looms to enable us to move the harness for- 
ward about three-quarters of an inch. This enables us 
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to get %-inch clearance on our shuttle as it passes 
through the shed. Before beveling the handrail, there 
was practically no clearance at all. 

We are running a 15%-inch shuttle on 80 x 80 
goods. 

I would like to hear from some of your other 
readers as to whether they have ever tried beveling 
off the handrail to provide more clearance in the 
shed for the shuttle and as to what their results have 


OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in the textile manufacturing or finishing 
plants or for the presentation of new ideas of in- 
terest to other readers. Questions, answers, or let- 
ters need not conform to any particular style, as 
they will be properly edited before being published. 
Names or connections of contributors are never 
used without permission, each participant being 
designated by a number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor "Cotton," 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





been. We had been having a good deal of trouble 
with pickouts next to the selvage, and the moving af 
the harness forward about 34 of an inch seemed to 
help by providing more clearance for the shuttle. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7652 
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How to Mark 
Roving Bobbins 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Referring to the question from “Contributor No. 
7665,” in the July issue, I believe he has about the 
most complicated system of marking roving the 
writer has ever seen; if it is necessary, keep it up, 
but better results can be accomplished in more prac- 
tical ways. 

First, I should think that to keep a roving frame 
stopped long enough to put five marks on the bob- 
bins is a lot of production lost. 

The type crayon to use is very important—*s-inen 
diameter, 4- or 5-inch sticks are much better than 
the 1-inch sticks generally used in mills for this pur- 
pose. Then too, light shades and water-soluble 
crayons are prerequisites. This type crayon is avail- 
able at most any mill supply house. 

In order to keep down visible chalk marks in the 
yarn, only light marks should be put on the roving, 
most of which comes off in handling and processing. 

The different hank rovings should be kept sepa- 
rated by painting the top end of the bobbins a dif- 
ferent color for each hank. Use regular bobbin 
enamel, say blue for 2.50-hank, gold for 3.00, 
and red for 3.50-hank. Establish the system and train 
the help so they will recognize the hanks anywhere. 
This system may necessitate a few more bobbins, but 
they are easy to distinguish and to keep separated. 

It is necessary to have a shift mark and frame 
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hand mark, and they should be light and at the top 
of the bobbin, as near the bobbin barrel as possible, 
so they will be visible as long as any roving is left 
on the bobbin. 

It is obvious from the pains taken by the inquirer 
that he is having serious trouble elsewhere. Prob- 
ably the bobbins have the wrong taper or too steep a 
taper, causing the roving to slip off over the end and 
tangle easily. This should be checked into thoroughly, 
and if found to exist, the build and lay can be 
changed to prevent tangling. 

Regardless of how good the build, if the roving 
is not handled as roving should be, it will become 
tangled. Here the overseer has a big job training his 
help to do the job in the right way. It has been found 
very profitable at some mills to have the frame hands 
stack the roving in the boxes rather than throw them 
end-over-end into the box. 

This brings up another question—boxes. If the 
boxes are not lined with cloth, so as to present a 
smooth surface, one cannot expect anything else on 
fine rovings. It costs money to have all roving boxes 
lined on the inside, but it will certainly pay big divi- 
dends in the long run in preventing splinters from 
fraying and tangling the roving. 

Train the frame hands to put all bad work in a 
can at the ends of the frames, rather than let it go to 
the spinning room. It is much better to have the fixer 
clean up tangled roving and singlings than to have 
the frame hand do it. The writer knows of one plant 
following this system. It produces 130,000 pounds 
weekly and has a daily average of 12 bobbins re- 
turned by the spinning room. There are no singlings; 
everything is tangled roving due to handling. This is 
considered good, and it certainly would not pay to 
use as complicated a system as the inquirer uses. 

Supervision should get out into the room and see 
who’s making the bad work and stop it. This can’t be 
accomplished overnight, but when the help finds out 
that good work is expected and must be had, they 
will make good work. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7680 





Blows per Inch 
in Pieker Beaters 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like very much to hear from some of your 
subscribers as to their experiences with beater speeds 
in single-process pickers. I would be particularly 
interested in determining how many beats per inch 
a Buckley beater makes for one revolution of the 
beater when the beater is 20 inches in diameter and 
has 150 spikes. 

In addition, I would also like to determine how 
many beats the carding-type beater makes for one 
revolution, if it is a three-blade beater. 

In our single-process pickers we use a Buckley 
beater in the breaker section, a two-blade beater in 
the intermediate section, and a carding beater in the 
finisher section. At the present time, we are using 
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six grades and staples of cotton as follows: 15/16- 
inch Middling, 15/16-inch Strict Middling, 14-inch 
Middling, 14%-inch Strict Middling, 1 1/16-inch Mid- 
dling and 1 3/16-inch Strict Middling. We may add 
that we do not have a blending machine in our set-up. 

The accompanying table gives the data on our 
pickers. 





PICKER NO. 1 
Rpm of Rpm of Diam. of Beater 
Beater Feed Roll Feed Roll Type 
986 13 2-7/16” Buckley 
986 13 2-1/8” 2 Blade 
1005 10 2” Carding 
PICKER NO. 2 
989 16 2-7/16” Buckley 
989 16 2-1/8” 2 Blade 
987 12 y Carding 
PICKER NO. 3 
1065 15 2-7/16” Buckley 
1065 15 2-1/8” 2 Blade 
1000 12 1-15/16” Carding 











CONTRIBUTOR No. 7658 





Weaving Tent Twill 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the March issue of COTTON, CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7621 requests some information on weaving tent 
twills. 

I do not believe the 374-inch fabric on a 46-inch 
loom would be a serious disadvantage in so far as the 
width of the loom is concerned. If it is, the mill will 
have to use false beam heads, or else a guide which 
would force the ends into almost a straight line with 
the reed after they leave the beam. However, unless 
he develops serious trouble because of this difference 
in width, I would advise that he attempt neither of the 
above. 

The only reason I know of why he should have 
trouble with the warp balling up behind the reed 
would be due to faulty sizing. I cannot tell from the 
information he gives whether the particular mixture 
is correct or not, and it would be best for him to take 
this up with the people who furnish their starch or 
sizing. A good sizing man could tell him very quick- 
ly whether or not his formula is correct. 

I believe it would be better if he would use a reed 
which would permit him to draw two ends to the 
dent rather than four. This would give a better 
spacing of the ends and would cause less “rolling.” 

I do not understand why this man would expect 
the shed in the top harness to have the same tension 
as the shed in the bottom harness. Practically all 
weaves are run with the whip roll, stop motion, and 
take-up roll settings such that the top shed always 
has a little more slack. This is necessary in order 
to put “cover” on the goods. If he feels that he must 
have an equal tension on the bottom shed and the 
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cop shed, the only way he can approach this is to have 
the whip roll and take-up roll in a straight line, and 
the harness set so that the warp threads will form 
horizontal lines when passing from the whip roll, 
through the harness eyes to the take-up roll, with the 
harness level. 


This man does not mention any filling trouble, but 
usually this is the most serious trouble when run- 
ning goods too narrow for the loom. This is particu- 
larly true on looms with double filling forks, because 
the filling is so slack between the selvage on the 
right-hand side and the shuttle eye that it drops down 
below the filling fork on the right-hand side of the 
loom and is continually stopping off the loom. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7626 





Steel Travelers 
on Ring Twisters 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to the inquiry from CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7667, in the July issue, about the use of steel 
travelers on twisters running 8s yarn, 5- to 8-ply, 
3¥g-inch rings. 

We do not have any 3'2-inch ring twisters in 
our plant. We do, however, twist this yarn on 5!2- 
inch ring twisters with steel flange rings. We are 
twisting 8s/5 at a spindle speed of 2800 rpm, using a 
double-headed spool with an 8-inch stroke. This 
gives us an average of about 2! pounds per pack- 
age. 

There is a considerable saving in twisting costs 
due to this large package; it cuts the doffing costs 
and gives better frame efficiency over the smaller 
size packages. It also helps cut costs on the follow- 
ing processes, such as creel beaming or quilling. We 
could possibly increase the speed of the spindle on 
our twisters if we had single-headed twister spools. 


On the 8s/5 twisting, we use the following set-up 
for warp yarn: 





























Twist multiple ply 4.00 
Twist multiple single 4.75 
Spindle speed 2800 rpm 
Ring 514-inch 
Stroke 8-inch 
Flange traveler 6 14-inch 
Traveler used 62 gr., Style 247, Circle G 4% 
Weight of ten travelers 617 grains 
Approximate life of traveler 120 hours 


Regarding the life of the travelers, perhaps I 
should add that the condition of the ring has an im- 
portant bearing here, as well as on the speed of the 
spindle. 

We are twisting similar yarns on 5'%-inch rings, 
l-inch flange grease rings, using bronze travelers. 
Our traveler life on this ring is considerably greater 
than on the steel rings (10 or 12 times as long). How- 
ever, the type goods made from the yarns would 
determine whether you could use this traveler. It 
gives us better service than the steel ring, and we 
do not have much trouble with greasy yarns. How- 
ever, you will occasionally get yarn stains. 
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Following is our twister set-up on 8s/5 filling, 
using grease rings and bronze travelers: 




















Twist multiple, ply 2.00 
TE See nee eae neem 414-inch 
Flange 11/64-inch 
Spindle speed 2200 rpm 
Stroke 7 inches 
Yarn per double headed spool 1.30 lbs. 
Expected traveler life 4 months 





(One No. 4 and one No. 8 bronze traveler are 
used on ring at the same time.) 

Although we do not have any 3%2-inch ring 
twisters in our plant, I have had some previous ex- 
perience on this size. On finer yarn and lower plies, 
where the twist per inch is high, you can run a 4100 
rpm spindle speed. On coarse yarns and heavy 
plies, I believe your front roll is the controlling fac- 
tor; about 190 to 200 rpm is as fast as advisable. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7685 





Waste Control 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the push for production during the past few 
months, the subject of waste control seems to have 
been sidetracked, and it is doubtless a good thing that 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7620 has brought this subject to the 
attention of the readers of How OTHER MEN MANAGE. 
One of these days mill men are going to wake up and 
find their waste sky-high. Why not start doing some- 
thing about it now? 

At every foremen’s meeting which we have at- 
tended recently, when either waste, cost, or bad work 
is mentioned, the overseers, of one accord, begin to 
blame the war, the rush for production, and inexperi- 
enced and careless help for the increase of these items. 

We will discuss the last part of this contributor’s 
question first. He may have something in his sug- 
gestion that some kind of organization or section of 
an existing organization be formed to handle waste 
problems. There are sections for carding and spin- 
ning and for weaving and slashing. Perhaps there 
might be formed a cotton department and waste house 
section. If this does not meet with enough interest, 
then at least the officials who select the questions 
for discussion in the meetings of the existing sections 
should include questions on waste control. 

We think, too, that the textile schools should stress 
this important factor in mill management, so that 
when the textile graduates come into the mills they 
will be “‘waste conscious.” 


Cooperation of Supervisors Needed 


In setting up a program of waste control, the most 
essential factor, we think, is to have the cooperation 
of all the supervisors, the overseers, the second hands 
and the section men. This must be done even if a 
waste supervisor is appointed, as was done in the 
mill of CONTRIBUTOR No. 7620. 

Meetings of each of these groups should be held, at 
which time waste reports of the previous six months 
or one year should be distributed. While manage- 
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ment may set a goal for each department, we won- 
der if it might not be better for each foreman to 
analyze his past performance and set his own goal. It 
is Our opinion that any man will try harder to meet 
some goal which he himself has set, than he would 
in trying to beat some figures set up for him by his 
superiors. Perhaps it might be even better for each 
foreman to meet with his men and let them together 
set their departmental goal. 

To call an item of waste by the wrong name will 
not, of course, increase the amount of the waste, but 
to do an effective job of waste control, the nomencla- 
ture of each item of waste should be standardized as 
far as possible. 

At one of the overseers’ meetings, an old waste 
report should be given each foreman, and together 
they should discuss each item to insure that all un- 
derstand the terms alike. If changes in the names of 
any of the items seem advisable, new report blanks 
should be printed. 

Everyone should thoroughly understand the basis 
on which waste reports are to be figured. Some mills 
use the amount of cotton opened as the basis of all 
waste figures. Others use the production received 
by each department for processing as the basis for 
the departmental reports. This latter method seems 
a little more logical to us, although it may be a little 
more trouble to figure. For example, suppose that 
during a given period 1,000,000 pounds of cotton are 
opened and by the time they reach the cloth room 
12 per cent waste has been made. The cloth room 
would have received 880,000 pounds of cloth. Assum- 
ing the cloth room waste to be 5,000 pounds, if the 
basis is cotton opened, the percentage of waste made 
by the cloth room would be 0.5 per cent. However, 
if the weave room production of 880,000 pounds is 
used 2s a basis for waste figures for the cloth room, 
the percentage would be 


5,000 < 100 





— 0.568 per cent. 
880,000 


This, after all, is the percentage of waste made on 
the amount of production received by the cloth room. 

Once each month the waste figures should be as- 
sembled, and the figures for those departments which 
show an increase over their previous averages should 
be in red. If the report for the entire mill is posted 
in each department, one can imagine how keenly the 
men in those departments which are “in the red” 
will feel about being shown up, and they will work 
harder the next month to make a better showing. 


Suggestion Box 


To further stimulate interest, why not bring the 
suggestion box into action? To make it more interest- 
ing, and to get something going quickly, set a time 
limit of one month and announce attractive money 
prizes for the best suggestion on waste control per- 
taining to each individual department, with perhaps 
second and third prizes, and a grand prize for the 
best suggestion in the entire mill? 

The committee to pass on these suggestions should 
be composed of the foremen of the mill and one em- 
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ployee representative from each department. (If a 
regular employee committee already exists, this 
should be used.) Have the suggestions typed, substi- 
tuting a number for the name of the employee making 
the suggestion, and group the suggestions according 
to department. 

Each foreman and each employee representative 
should have one vote for each department. For ex- 
ample, if there are 10 suggestions relating to the 
spinning room, each member of the committee will 
vote for the suggestion which he thinks is best, and 
the votes will be tallied as though each department 
were a separate contest. 

Each member of the committee should list the one 
suggestion for the entire mill that he thinks is worthy 
of the grand prize, this prize, of course, going to the 
individual whose suggestion receives the most votes. 


Waste Containers 


Waste containers should be painted a distinctive 
color and should be suitably marked with the name 
of the department and the kind of waste for which 
the receptacle is intended. We are not so strong for 
waste bins, but we rather think that boxes, with 
wheels, are better. For one thing, this saves having 
to handle the waste so much, as the boxes with wheels 
can be pushed directly to the waste house. (If this 
plan is adopted, the weight of the boxes must be 
stenciled on the sides.) We even know of one waste 
department which uses no bins for storing waste but 
has large roller boxes in which the waste is kept 
until ready for baling. 

Each foreman should visit the waste department 
at least once a week and inspect his waste which has 
accumulated and should ask the overseer of the 
waste room for any suggestions or criticisms that he 
may have to offer. Some mills have all the overseers 
and the superintendent to meet at the waste house 
occasionally. Perhaps these meetings should be held 
more often. 

From the viewpoint of the individual overseer, any 
waste made in his department is important and should 
be watched and controlled to the limit of his ability. 
From the viewpoint of the superintendent, all waste 
should be watched, but more especially the more ex- 
pensive wastes, such as thread and cloth waste, which 
include a lot of labor and other costs in processing 
up to that point. While walking through our cloth 
room a few days ago, we saw the overseer of that 
department looking at a cut of cloth which looked as 
though it had been rolled in the weave room sweeps, 
it had so much grease and dirty lint on it. Just a 
little care would have prevented quite a loss here. 
Some mills wrap their cloth as soon as it is taken 
from the looms. Each mill should work out some 
system for protecting the cloth until it can be deliv- 
ered to the cloth room. 

Special studies should be made to control thread 
waste in the warping, beaming, and slashing depart- 
ments, as this waste, too, is expensive. | 

The laboratory of the mill may be called upon to 
help in controlling waste. In our mill we have a 
laboratory technician to collect flat strips from a 
given number of cards each day and weigh them. For 
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The Scott IP-4 Tester is our exclusive Incline- 
plane design. Maximum capacity 50 lbs., with 
great flexibility and surpassing accuracy. Ideally 
suited to testing tire cords and parachute shroud 
cords for tensile and hysteresis. Results are re- 
corded on a "picturized"’ chart, which is a literal 
graph of the action of the specimen as the load 
is applied. 
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our Class of work, a tolerance of 20 to 30 grains per 
flat is permissible. A record for each card is kept 
in the files of the laboratory, but the overseer of the 
card room is not notified unless the weight is outside 
this tolerance. In this case he is expected to check 
the card and to have it corrected if possible. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7642 





Relative Humidity 
In Spinning 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In looking back over my July 1944 issue of 
CoTTON, I came across the report of the spring “Meet- 
ing-by-Mail” of the Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, in which various carding and spinning ques- 
tions were discussed, and was somewhat surprised at 
the wide divergence of opinions as to the correct 
relative humidity of the spinning room with frames 
equipped with one of the various long-draft systems. 

According to the answers received to this ques- 
tion, conditions from 45% to 70% relative humidity 
seem to be in order. Of course there is a lot that 
we have not learned about the behavior of cotton 
fibers in the several manufacturing processes, but 
surely such a wide variation in atmospheric condi- 
tions is not conducive to ideal spinning. 

We will grant that the setting of a standard of 
humidity is one thing, and maintaining the humidity 
at this standard is quite another, but there is cer- 
tainly something wrong when one mill can produce 
good yarn with 45% to 55% relative humidity and 
another can do it at 65% to 70%. 

When long-draft spinning began to make its ap- 
pearance in various southern mills, the writer had a 
discussion with the overseer of a very large spinning 
room on the subject of humidity in the spinning room 
on long draft. This man, a very successful spinner, 
went into great detail to explain to us his ideas on 
this question. He called to our attention some of the 
theories pertaining to the effect of humidity on yarn 
strength: that the strength of the strand of yarn did 
not depend entirely on the strength of the individual 
fibers, though doubtless this factor enters into the 
picture, but was influenced by the resistance of the 
fibers to separation or slipping past each other; and 
that the introduction of moisture tended to improve 
the breaking strength by increasing the resistance of 
the fibers to separation. 

The drafting of the strand of fibers in the spin- 
ning process is essentially the pulling of the fibers 
past each other as their forward ends are gripped be- 
tween the succeeding faster-moving pair of rolls. It, 
therefore, seems reasonable to suppose that the great- 
er the amount of moisture present in the strand of 
fibers, the greater will be the resistance to separation. 
This being true, the presence of too much moisture, 
when spinning by the long-draft methods, may cause 
the fibers to tend to cling to each other and go for- 
ward in bunches, causing what is known as cockled 
yarn, which, of course, will be weak. 
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Our own spinning room, as well as that of the 
spinner who is the authority for the statements men- 
tioned, was kept at from 60% to 65% relative hu- 
midity on regular or conventional spinning. This man 
recommended not over 55% to 60% relative humidity 
on long draft. 

Naturally, we would not undertake to say what 
would be the ideal conditions for each of the mills 
involved, but we would like to suggest to those mills 
reporting extreme humidity that they conduct some 
experiments, under their present conditions—which 
should include ends down per thousand-spindle- 
hours, breaking strength, and appearance of the fin- 
ished yarns—then make similar tests with the hu- 
midity somewhere in the range of 50% to 60%. We 
believe the result will be better yarn than they are 
now spinning. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7611 





Length of Picker Laps 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This refers to the question from CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7579, in the December issue, as to what variation or 
tolerance should be allowed in length of picker laps. 

At the outset, I wish to disagree with CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7581, replying in the January issue. Too much 
importance cannot be attached to constant-length 
picker laps; if they are started wrong, the weights 
will be wrong throughout the plant, in the same pro- 
portion, despite the doublings. At the same time, it is 
just as important for the card sliver and drawing 
sliver weights to be correct, and when I say weights, 
I refer to variation from yard-to-yard. 

In the first place, I would not recommend testing 
lengths by measuring foot-to-foot or yard-to-yard, 
but by a lap meter which was developed especially for 
this particular purpose. There is no stretching in un- 
winding, and each yard is accurately measured, then 
automatically dropped into a scales pan, where it 
is weighed without being touched. 

There are several elements which will cause vari- 
ation in measuring a lap by the old hand method but 
which will not affect a lap tester. One is uniformity 
of blend; that is, whether it is all flat cotton, com- 
pressed, or high density. Flat cotton will be bloomed 
and fluffed up, whereas compressed or high-density 
cotton will make a hard lap which is smaller in di- 
ameter. The former will stretch easily when un- 
rolled by hand. Then too, if the cotton is dry, it 
will have a tendency to stretch more easily. Thin 
places in the lap will also stretch more easily by 
hand. This goes back to the proper adjustment on 
pickers. 

First, a lap meter should be used to make the 
tests. If there is a one-yard variation in the laps 
from different pickers, the trouble should be run 
down. In other words, the lap meter is a scientific 
instrument which can be relied upon 100 per cent 
and eliminates the element of guessing. This is a 
determining factor in saying how much variation 
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there should be in lap lengths. . Should tests show 
that there are differences in picker laps, the pickers 
should be checked thoroughly. 

Different lengths on pickers are caused by the fol- 
lowing possible causes: 

1. Wrong gear in knock-off train. 

2. The chain jumping or riding the sprocket. 

3. Should the pickers have the old-type dog 
knock-off, 12-yard variation is considered good. 

4. If laps are allowed to roll on picker, the yard- 
age will be increased, but then, with the chain drive, 
this cannot happen. 

o. Different models of pickers. 

6. Rollers sticking in calender racks. 

7. Difference in diameters of calender rolls. 

The possibility of the lap being doffed too early 
should never be overlooked. 

The writer feels that if the foregoing is followed, 
one will be surer as to whether his pickers are mak- 
ing the correct length laps. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7645 


a ee — 


Long Drait Roving for 
Print Cloth Numbers 


EDITOR COTTON: 


This is in reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7618, in the 
May issue, in regard to the most practical and eco- 


:nomical layout for making 30s warp and 40s filling 


for standard print cloths. 


I would recommend an opening room large enough 
to open the cotton for at least two days’ production. 
This would allow the cotton to be opened at least a 
day in advance. 

I would have plenty of cleaning machinery, that 
will not curl the cotton, and I would use mixing hop- 
pers. I would use one-process pickers with cleaners 
and blenders. If you make a good lap and card it 
well, long-draft will give good results. I would use 
sliver lap machines and long-draft drawing. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7618 states that he is planning 
to have two processes of roving in the card room, but 
with this I do not agree. I would have only one 
process of roving in the card room and double it in 
the spinning room. I agree with him that the break- 
ing strength and evenness of the yarn will be some 
better with two processes of roving, but considering 
this, as well as the cost, I would just have the one- 
process, since it is for print-cloth counts. 


If the inquirer is going to use two processes of 
roving in the card room, he can make the roving for 
these numbers without long-draft. In that case, 
however, he would have to spin his filling from single 
roving. | 

If I were going to use two processes of roving, I 
would put the long-draft on the slubbers and use 
conventional draft at the speeders. The reason for 
this is that 1 think a more even roving can be made, 
and it is much cheaper, since it would not be neces- 
sary to put on so many frames. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7636 
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102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of i- 
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well - stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tech- 
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107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leaflets 
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nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


iif. SUPPLY, MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
i OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 
ing and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers, 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc., also, lap weight 
indicators for picker room.—AMERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING CO., Providence, R. IL. 


115. ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 
‘Parks’ Parables’’ on atomizer method of humidifi- 
cation. Bulletin 1140. — PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
12-page book illustrating modern, automatic-indicat- 
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try.—-TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 
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design centrifugal humidifier. —T SON 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes tee ped application of air conditioning sys- 
tem combin with Westinghouse Precipitron air 
cleaning unit. THE BAHNSON COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 
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PROBLEMS—How to get fluorescent tures for 
modern lighting.—SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PROD 
UCTS, INC., Ipswich, Mass. 
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damage. — PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


134. OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS — Llustrated 
building maintenance manual, including informa- 
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oor treatments.—STONHARD COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


135. SAFETY wy @ hag a gy six standard 
—_ can be <a rds, cut down acci- 
dents.—B. L. NTI DE. NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
gton, Dela. 


Finishes Division, rit Wilmin 
136. AIR CONDITIONING AND INDUSTRIAL 
REF RIGERATION—20 page booklet illustrating and 


describing wartime uses of air conditioning industrial 
applications. —-WESTINGHOUSE ELEC C ELEVA- 
TOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


138. MAGNESIUM 
TRY—Ilustrated bookl 
for ———— twisting, winding, 
looms, beams, spools, bobbins.—ALUMINUM CO. OF 
AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


139. AIR FILTRATION AND DUST CONTROL 
—34 pages on atmospheric control, including engi- 
neering data.—AMERICAN AIR FILTER CoO., INC., 
275 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 


SYLVANIA PRESENTS FLUORESCENT AT 

ITS FINEST—File folder on industrial lighting prob- 

lems. “ty —“queeme ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC, 
em ass 


When Writing Arvertisers, Please Mention 


IN THE TEXTILE INDUS- 
f esiu 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selection 
the Iting, hose or packing to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


216. LEATHER way ha NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
as Check Straps, Picker — in Btrape, Lug forms such 
Ae ps ickers, ~‘e - 

Solid Round palting Fiat 


Bumper Straps 
Belting. —CHAS. B OND CO., Philedaiphie Pa. 





fa <n MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 

enclosed motors and manual starting 

eek GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 
New York. 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation, 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
standard sizes of textile and industrial bearings, 
graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
metals.—-THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, O. 


227. MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
DATA BOOK—Complete book showing many drive 
— for easy selection with engineering in- 
formation for figuring special V-Belt drives. No. 
915.—ROCKWOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubrication prob- 
lems and data on practical textile operation, includ- 
ing advice on uses of ¥ us olls and greases.— 

E WATER ASSOCIATED OWL, CO., New York, 
New York. 


231. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 pages of pertinent engineering information includ- 
data on selecting a V-belt drive design of spe- 
cial V-belt drives, numerous standard tables, charts 
and belt and sheaves list prices. — TTAN 
RUBBER MANUFACTURING | are of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. 


232. SKF INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS—36 page ong K. on bearing applications 
and selection, also tim ving computations.—SKF 
INDUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE 
—Tllustrated booklet telling the complete story of 
Johnson Ledaloyl Bronze, the newest development in 
self-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush- 
ings.—JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 


236. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy 
and attractive calculator for determining belt, speeds, 
horsepower per inch of belt widths, etec., will be sent 
free on request.—J. E. RHOADS & SONS, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY—Outlining the applications and 
advantages of ball bearings on textile machinery.— 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., Ne’ Britain, Conn. 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 
on electric motors and pumping equipment.—FAIR- 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, LL. 


244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folder on lu- 
brication for all types of spindles, based on actual 
tests. —TEXAS CO., New York City. 


246. CUTTING OPERATING COSTS—Nationwide 
Tllustrated Survey showing how American textile 
mills cut operating costs with Multiple V-Belt 
Drives. —GATES RUBBER CO., Denver, Colorado. 


256. BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Booklet 
describing cleaning, de-olling, treatment belts; with 
belt troubles, causes.—DU-GRIP MFG. CO., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


257. AMERICAN ECON-O-MATIC DRIVE HAND- 
ga pages—How to uce P.M. losses, belt 
er ne vee on both V-belt and flat-belt drives. 

N PULLEY CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER “BELTING —Illustrated booklet on leather 
belt installation; maintenance; cleaning; dressing: 
aligning shafting, pulleys.—SOUTHERN BELTING 
CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


262. THE SERVICE FACTOR—complete lubrica- 
tion guide for cotton and woolen mil - —SINCLAIR 
REFINING CO., New York 20, N. 
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INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES . 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving Ss money and maintenance instruc- 
tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 


306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 48-page 
illustrated Bulletin 225, describing instruments and 
accessories essential for efficient dyeing, 
slashing, mercerizing, kier boiling, and other 
esses involving we —THE FOXBORO CoM. 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass 


307. THERMOMETER AND PRESSURE 
GAUGES—Catalog 6705-R and 6706 give data on 
both circular and rectangular case preasure type 
thermometers for indicating, recording “ control - 
ling p ng operations in textile industry.— 
BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 


309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL— 
Pamphlet describing regulators for slashers, tanks, 
vats, etc. Also other literature.—-POWERS RBEGULA- 
TOR CO., Chicago, Il. 


310. PIPE FITTINGS — Complete catalog with 
prices, dimensions, service pressures. — GRINNELL 
CO., Providence, R. L 


3. PIPING POINTERS—Industrial maintenance 
book covering installation and handling of piping. 
valves, fittings. Well illustrated, practical tips.— 

iE CO., Chicago, Il. 


312. MASON REDUCING VALVES — Iliustrated 
catalog on reducing valves, pipe a control 
equipment for process control. — MASON-NEILAN 
REGULATOR CO., Boston 24, Mass. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
E 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulliletin describing automatically closing, 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent over- 
loading, wwe —ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, 
Greenwood, 8. 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRail 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping, Winding, 
a ae =. i — prevents accumulation 

fly with roving.—THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY. Cleveland, Ohio. 


405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—tTenesol booklet on new conditioning agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of card grinders, part replacements, etc.—B. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and ee ccavilie 
South Carolina. 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning.—THE TEXAS CO., New York City. 


411. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pamphlet, describing this important advance in trav- 
eler design.—VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providence, R. I. 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many Fh a products, including bobbins. 
cones, tubes cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, 
etc. —SONOCO “PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring spinning 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I. 


417. PRECISION a FOR SILK AND 
RAYON YARNS—Descri new No. 50 Leesona 
Winder and all Ba omen "that are used for silk 
hosiery threads and rayon yarns. — UNIVERSAL 
WINDING CO., Providence, I. 


418. FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES — Lilus 
trated booklet describing the Fidelity Spooling Ma- 
chine and outlining its many applications in the tex- 
tile industry. — FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


419. TEXTILE APRONS—lIllustrated folder show- 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather 
—~ for 1 types of long draft spinning and 
card room machinery. — TEXTILE APRON COM- 
PANY, East Point, Georgi 


421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to 100 __ 
dles.—ABBOTF MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERING—Il- 
lustrated booklet on roll covering = — ey — 


on correct usage. Also data on a = 
aprons. —ARMSTRONG CORK CO., “- Divi. 
sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., "Lancaster, Pa. 


Continued on Page 152 
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423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL Bay yg ona 
Folder on cylinders, card screens, licker-in 

repair work.—JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia. 
North Carolina. 


426. BOLSTERS, SPINDLES AND WHORLS— 
Folder describing graphite and metal cast iron bol- 
sters for quillers, spinning and twisting and cast iron 
ring holders, also complete —— service for re- 
building spindles.—McKELVIB MACHINE CO., for- 
merly Stewart Machine Co., Gastonia, C. 


WEAVING, SLASHING 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catal T3 - 
ing pick counters for looms, yy I 
spinning, yardage counters for cloth loom, etc.— 
VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


— ARCY—Telling in an interesting the 

we d < ne. a em ge A liquefies y 
11 starch an many ad tages. 

—DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. z= 


510. THE oe oe ay p= Se —At- 

tractive“ tllust gg gy mg 

i? - I, products in in — 

CORN 1] PRODUGHS SALES CO., New York, N. 


5if. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — Leaflet describ 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps ing ch 

provides high Le. strength, greater elasticity 
and increased ve-room production at low cost.— 
EB. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS.- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of Past 
Fifty-two pages. Text and illustrations covering 
a of aluminum and aluminum aloys % 

industry - and  characteristi 
COM. 


governing ‘recommen recommend —AL 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a LIXATE pescees — TS 
; a R MAKING BRINE— 


36- udes —v. in 
ig regen water oo ee of dye exhausting 
agents.— ATIONAL SALT Co. INC., 
ton, Pa. 
610. PROCTOR fete. 
oe oo eoyers OP 1 
catalog on types of tna for raw stock, warps, 


Dp 
cludes a nnestins and Automatic Boarding ma- 


chines f —P. 

ai pw ~| > ROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 
61if. BRUSHING AND DUCA RSE ES— 

9 ustrated literature on the i Sek ng 


e for use aot shesting ‘0 heavy ducks; also 
- Hermas AV Shears. 
A eat —HERMAS MACHINE, co 


612. STAINLESS STEEL — Complete illustrated 
catal stainless parts for h .—IND STRIA 
STEELS. INC., Cambridge, es . > 
613. RADIANT HEAT IN TEXTILE IND 
—New illustrated book on uses radiant beat —- 


on fuel consumption, ev —RED- 
MFG. CO., ew Week. ee _ mAE 


614. STRIPS IN ROLLS—Form No. CF-642 illus- 
trated folder showing over 25 slitters and roll a, 
+ 3d 1. ~ “7 eel MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, 


615. FOUR TYPES OF G. E. RANGE D ES — 
Illustrated booklet on drives for cloth Anishing ‘plants 
with comparisons of various arranged drives. 

ERAL ELECTRIC Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

616. ENGINEERING PROPERTIES OF MONEL 
—Technical Bulletin T-5, giving detailed information 
on strength and ductility, working properties, resist- 
Monel Metal. INTERNATION Wie ao een 
67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. , —_ 


August 1945 issue of COTTON. 
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DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ° « ® 


04. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—-Handbook with detail information 
covering the use of Metasol in Scouring, Bleaching, 

eing and Finishing. —BURKART-SCHIER CHEM- 
AL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


4 Bae nee 2 MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
played, a preparation of color thickening so that it 

be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 





709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN —A data and 
reference book designed for the user of caustic 
soda. Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


711. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 
in dyeing, bleaching and 


AMERICAN 
Charlotte, N. C. 


712. STANDARD ag ag 3 hag it gga oo 
on silicate of soda for kier bo b a 
Sa ete., giving Ba ~ specific avity, 
temperatu correction, tank capacity.—ST ARD 
SILICATE. DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Peansylvania. 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co.. Hoboken, 


New Jersey. 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletin on .Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. —ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J. 


717. FINISH KB— Finishing compound designed 
as binder in oe “es filling and stiffening 
compounds. Avoids insures draping ee 
ties. —SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 


719. ee AND DYPENOL —10 page 
re ethods of merce 


0 
important facts in mercerizing, etc.—HART 
PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of textile finishing agents. Includes extensive 
experience in the field. Designed for practical —" 
ing conditions covering cotton, wool, rayon, silk and 
linen mill applications.—Fine Chemicals Division, E. 
I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC., 
Wilmington, Del. 





722. LUPOSEC —Leafiet describing Lwuposec, a 
waterproofing agent with great stability; soluble in 
cold or warm | o> at all temperatures; suitable for 
all fibers and pecially effective in splash- peoating 
silk hosiery. SS ACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N 


723. RHOPLEX RESINS—Attractive folder dis- 
cussing the outstanding ateagy gg 3 of these BL agg od 
Saenadiiene with suggestions for appneats 
textiles.—ROHM & HAAS CoO., INC. aiielphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


725. THE ae eetite OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
PRODUCTS TO. TEXT PROCESS! NG—40-page 
illustrated booklet potas Ln the principal operations 
in textile processing. + ey _— ge 
are given for those operat or soap 
produc — COLGA Ore PALMOLIVE-PEET COM- 
PANY, 105 Hudson S8t., Jersey City, N. J. 


726. WETSIT—Leaflet describing Wetsit, a syn- 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten- 
— reducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and 

ough penetration; available in three strengths.— 
JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J 
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727. THE ony aah eo page book describing 
the application of cation rmanent softeners 
in textile processing and ea plants.—ONYX 
Gite +, 4 CHEMICAL CO., 15 tahenes Place, Jerse: 


732. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Ware 
945-A finishing agent where softness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. | 


734. DETERGENTS AND WETTING AGENTS— 
New folder on evaluation testing wetting agents, de 
tergents.—-E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet describing use of Leve! 
ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Also for strip 
ping down vat colors.—AMERICAN ANILINE PROD 
UCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


739. DRAX WATER-REPELLENT TEXTILE FIN. 
1SH—Bulletin on water repellency; application of 
Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., RBacine. 
Wisconsin. 


740. tna CHEMICALS—170 pages ilus 

trated guide for users chemicals including 

sabien, chemical information.—MONSANTo 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


741. PIONEERING WITH PIGMENTS—Series i! 
lustrated folders on —_—_ dyeing with camouflage 
colors; flameproofing; how to dye, control shrinkage. 
pommanens ae one operation.—ARIDYB CORP.. 

rlawn, N. J. 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Tech 
nical bulletin on kier boiling prior to bleaching with 
use of Nopco 2211—Kier Assistant.—NATIONAL OIL 

PRODUCTS, CO., Harrison, N. J. 


743. HOOKER EECTROCHEMICAL GENERAL 
PRODUCTS LiST—Bulletin 100, Listing approxi- 
mately 100 chemicals, including 15 new products, 
ome og and characteristics of each emi - 

ELECT MICAL 


and nied 
COMPANY. i Forty- seventh St., Niagara Falls. 
New York. 


KNITTING ... 


80!. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY Aw HINE—Literature on 
request fro the WILDM MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 
ioned Division, Aa ~~ Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one ge M+ ye lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, and waste.—H. R- 
WORTH & SONS ¢ CO., York and Cedar ‘Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


808. METROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING MA- 
CHINE—Folder describing new machine for attach- 
ing split — to iva shorts, lingerie, under- 
garments, —WILLCO GIBBS SEWING MA- 
CHINE co, "New York, N «ys 


Sit. PROCESSING FULL-FASHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING YARNS—tTechnical bulletin on _  treat- 
ment rayon hosi yarns with Nopco Hosiery Treat- 
ment No. 1.—STANDARD ODL PRODUCTS CoO., 
Harrison, N. J. 


SEWING MACHINES 


904. FORM 769. CONDENSED CATALOG — A 40 
page pocket size ponies, illustrating and Le ae 
sewing machines adaptable for Say phases 
of the needles trade.—WILLCOX & GIBBS a EAVING 
MACHINE CoO., 214 West 39th St., New York Cit) 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


i00t. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—lLllustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara 
tion of simple layout.—CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, O 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 

—MEESE,. INC., Madison, Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 


1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane hine of canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movemen! 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL. 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1013. HOW TO SHIP, —— AND LOAD, SEAL 
—Booklets No. 1, 2 and from Little Packaging 
Library wi.h helpful ~h ee... on shipping i» 
corrugated boxes.  PHINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


1015. MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEYERS—lIllus 
trated booklet showing typical ations materia! 
handling with roller conveyers.—MATHEWS CON 
VEYER CO., Ellwood City, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS ... 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacemen' 
parts for opening, picking, carding, spinning and 
twisting machinery. — HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MAC CO., Hampton, Ga. 


1103. Monge es SCREWS—tLlustrated 16 page 
booklet 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features. In- 
cluded. miscellaneous screw and ae nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CC., Jenkintown, 


Pennsylvania. 
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“She Isn't Getting Any Younger’’ 


The age of many knitting machines through- 
out the industry is getting talked about more 


and more these days. And it is a matter of 
growing concern to manufacturers, many of 


whom are using knitting equipment that has 
| reached an age far beyond that considered 
) yractical in peacetime, and which they must 
— running against war and essential civilian 


step in S & W’s maintenance service 1s a 
complete survey and inspection of all vour 


S & W equipment. This check-up, which is 
given free of charge, is followed by specific 
suggestions and recommendations for replace- 
ment and reconditioning. S & W engineers are 
best qualified to make these recommendations 
because of their thorough knowledge of S&W 














needs until new machines are 
| available. 





For such machines, an occa- 
sional check-up 1s not enough. 
They must be constantly and 
systematically lead and 
rehabilitated to keep on pro- 
ducing their quotas of mer- 
chandise. Scott & Williams. 
Inc. offers a helping hand to 
those mills wishing to put 
their maintenance work on a 
more efficient basis. The first 


machines and their special un- 








The high efficiency of Scott & 
Williams knitting machines 
can only be maintained by us- 
ing genuine S & W knitting 
machine replacement parts. 
You can count on prompt de- 
livery, too, from S & Wstock- 
roomsat Laconia. Teletype ser- 
vice 1s free from our New York 


and High Point, N. C., offices. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
MACHINE AGE’’ 


derstanding of the role each 
part plays in their operation. 

Your older machines may 
have to stay in service longer 
than you anticipate. We urge 
you to be on the safe side 
...and prepare for efficient 
production when peacetime 
goods can be produced. Write 
for more complete information 
on S&W’s special mainte- 
nance service. 








ESTABLISHED 1865 
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NE W YOR K t, N. Y. 


HIGH POINT, N.C., READING, PA. 
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An installation of Komet machines 


FOR MANY months we have heard 

much about postwar plans— 
over the radio, in the daily press, 
in trade journals, from civic organ- 
izations, and, naturally, from gov- 
ernment agencies. As a_ whole, 
these plans sound good; whether 
or not they will bring the hoped 
for result remains to be seen. The 
only group that seems to be a little 
behind schedule with postwar 
plans is the labor unions; they, 
no doubt, will wait to see what 
happens, and then take some ac- 
tion befitting their policies in the 
past and throw a monkey wrench 
into the wheels of industry when 
it can least be afforded. 


The Brain Buster 


As this is written, the chief 
cause for disturbing the minds and 
shattering the nerves of knitting- 
mill owners is the critical shortage 
of yarns. Most mills, except those 
running on government contracts, 
are actually producing about 25 to 
90 per cent of their prewar ca- 
pacity; contrary to general opin- 
ion, they have, or can obtain, labor 
to beat this figure considerably; 
the one thing needed is yarn. 


Mills running on government 
contracts know that they are trav- 
eling on a dead-end street and that 
their immediate future is in jeopar- 
dy. The reasons for this are quite 
obvious. The present yarn short- 
age may be caused by insufficient 
labor in yarn-producing areas, or 
perhaps the yarns are being divert- 
ed to other channels by govern- 
ment agencies. We are still won- 
dering why yarns are harder to get 
now than ever before, but such is 
the case. Most mills are actually 
losing money trying to keep their 
skeleton crews on the job, which 
does not quite tie in with provide- 
more-jobs ideas which have been 
suggested by so many groups. But, 
take a handful of aspirin and try 
to figure this one out. 

Just recently we saw some cor- 
respondence from a‘very reliable 
yarn manufacturer; he was advis- 
ing an equally well-known mill 
owner to contact exporters in New 
York, get some export business, 
and thus get a higher yarn pri- 
ority. This man stated flatly that 
he saw no reason why he should 
make goods for export trade when 
a definite shortage of the kind of 
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Headaches in 
Seamless Mills 


By Albert T. Russell 


goods he was producing existed in 
this country. In fact, he really 
got hot, and proceeded immediately 
by letter, to lay the facts (which 
caused another headache) before 
the boys on Capitol Hill. We are 
anxious to learn what, if anything, 
will be done about this case. 


Still Another Headache 


This one is really a humdinger! 
It took no less than a triple-decked 
hangover to get the minds of a 
rules and regulations committee in 
shape to even think that it might 
work. We believe this one was 
gotten up by a new crowd, the 
W. G. U. (Works Gummer-Uppers), 
and what a job they did! 

Seems like these hosiery-makin’ 
mills are obliged to make socks 
sorter along the lines they did back 
yonder in 1943. It goes something 
like this: First, you figger a little; 
then you get the blonde in the of- 
fice to help so you two can find ir 
several categories how many doz- 
en pair were produced during ‘43. 
Let us say you had two price 
brackets, one at $2.00 per dozen 
and the other at $2.75 per dozen. 
Now, if you sold $60,000.00 worth 
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of goods in the $2.00 bracket and 
$40,000.00 worth in the $2.75 
bracket, you must sell in this same 
proportion and at the same price 
beginning as of such-and-such a 
date until—well, dammit, until you 
are told otherwise by the “snub” 
committee of the W. G. U. 

Now we hosiery-makin’ folks 
have figgered ourselves out of 
many a hole, but dog-nab-it, how 
can we make socks in the same 
proportion when we are unable to 
get any yarns at all, much less in 
the correct proportions? And how 
can we make goods at the same 
price when every gosh-blamed 
thing we buy costs much more than 
it did in °43? 

The truth is, many mills are 
able to get better deliveries on 
yarns suitable for the higher priced 
brackets than they are for the low- 
er priced brackets. As one manu- 
facturer put it, “If we are to be 
constantly ham-strung by more 
and more regulations, how are we 
to keep the hands we have—not to 
mention re-employing service men 
and women—or even think of of- 
fering work to those who are be- 
ginning to be released from war- 
production jobs?” 

The number of releases is begin- 
ning to jump, by leaps and bounds, 
and this is only te beginning. 
What will be done if the second 
half of the war suddenly comes to 
a close, or even if it goes through 
46, or longer? 

Something must be dcne now, 
over and above producing new cars 
by late fall. We hear about still 
higher wages and a higher stand- 
ard of living immediately after the 
war; does this mean higher wages 
than those paid to defense work- 
ers, or those who had their wages 
frozen? The latter deserve a 
break, for without their help, de- 
fense plants could not exist. Wars 
are not won by producing guns, 
tanks, planes, and ships. This tre- 
mendous army of workers had to 
be fed and clothed in order that 
they might be able to carry on. Re- 
member °34, and the years which 
followed? Every attempt was made 
to legislate prosperity, but did 
prosperity materialize? You know 
the answer. 

Right now we are at-the front 
door of another serious problem. 
The recent outcome of the FEPC 
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squabble will make it worse, both 
for the employer and the pros- 
pective employee. If and when we 
are able to offer jobs—those well 
paid postwar jobs we have heard 
so much about—who comes first? 
The returning service man (pro- 
viding he is still able to handle his 
old job); the returning service man 
who did not work for the mill be- 
fore he entered the service, but 
wants and needs a job now; or the 
war-plant employee who did work 
for the mill but walked out without 
working a notice and belittled 
those who stayed on their jobs at 
the mill? And are we expected to 
discharge employees who stayed 
on, at frozen wages, without hav- 
ing their jobs glamourized in the 
press and on the air? These people 
made a direct contribution to the 
war effort, and we cannot let them 
down now, come what may, FEPC 
included. 

During the past few weeks, the 
writer has had more people asking 
for jobs than he had during the 
four preceding months. All we can 
tell these applicants is that we are 
sorry, but we are receiving a lim- 
ited amount of yarn, not enough 
to keep our present force busy. We 
are giving many employees a full 
day’s pay for one-third to one-half 
a day’s work, and this has been 
going on for months. How long 
we can keep this up depends on 
how much money the mill has 
saved, by careful management, 
during the past few years. We 
must either begin to build up our 
production, thus reducing a top- 
heavy overhead, or go down the 
line to failure. The present policy 
of hanging on a little longer, hop- 
ing that things may change, is not 
helping the “jobs-for-all” plans 
one bit. 


And Finally ... 


We mentioned mills which are 
perhaps entirely, or to a great ex- 
tent, running on government con- 
tracts; they have had smooth sail- 
ing, in many respects; it was their 
good fortune to have machinery 
suitable for, or easily convertible 
to, government contracts. Perhaps, 
in many cases, considerable ex- 
pense was involved in making the 
change-over. What now? How soon 
can they get back to production for 
civilian needs? Are they entitled 


to special considerations over and 
above those mills who could not 
take war contracts? 

At this writing, a number of 
mills are just beginning to stop 
working overtime in making 
change-overs to war goods; many 
of these machines will be barely 
warmed up by the time it becomes 
necessary to stop them. These are 
problems, brother, which cause 
headaches, because the mill own- 
ers have their hands tied and are 
unable to do anything about it. 

Much more could be written 
along the same lines, but why go 
on? One thing we are sure of: The 
seamless mills have always done 
their part in times of stress; other 
manufacturing concerns have done 
likewise, given half a chance. All 
combined will do much toward giv- 
ing jobs, at reasonable wages, if 
the government agencies will make 
rules that are flexible and reason- 
able according to prevailing condi- 
tions. 

We know, personally, a_ half 
dozen real “big shots’ who have 
left war plants and taken jobs, not 
positions, at much lower rates than 
they were receiving. Many of the 
rank and file are trying to do like- 
wise if they can get releases. The 
latter group has lost that ““we-are- 
sitting-pretty”’ look. Their eyes, 
and their attempts to smile, plain- 
ly tell what is on their minds. We 
can but hope that something will 
be done which will really start the 
“back-to-work’ movement. 


 ¢@ 


American Viscose Corp. 
Issues New Booklet 


The American Viscose Corpora- 
tion has prepared a new booklet 
describing and illustrating the 
work done by its Textile Research 
Department at Marcus Hook, Pa. 
In a foreword, the booklet points 
out that the Textile Research De- 
partment is, in effect, a many- 
sided textile mill, containing full- 
size commercial machinery that 
duplicates much of the equipment 
in American textile mills. 

The work of the department is 
primarily research on new devel- 
opments; that is, new techniques, 
new machinery, new fabrics, new 
fibers for new uses, and new uses 
for existing fibers already being 
processed by mills. 
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No, you don’t need another build- 
ing to step up your volume. Just 
replace your 8-feed machine 


with this 


WILDMAN 


Multiple-Feed Rib 


MACHINE 





Yes, it’s as simple as that! Without 
requiring even one inch more floor 
space—and using less than a third 


more power, this modern machine 


WILDMAN MULTIPLE 


will permit you to more than DOUBLE 
YOUR PRODUCTION. And further: — it 


will deliver a finer, cleaner, more uni- 








form product, and give you trouble- 
free performance. Ask about its many 
operational advantages and exclu- 


sive features. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., Norristown, Pa. 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Miore Efficiency in the 


WHILE the boarding room of most 

hosiery mills is fairly effi- 
cient, this department is still the 
most neglected and least appreci- 
ated in the mill. Possibly this is 
because boarding hosiery—drying 
and restoring of shape—is consid- 
ered a simple operation and taken 
for granted. However, there are 
many small things neglected in 
this department, which if given 
more attention, would put the ef- 
ficiency on a par with the knit- 
ting and other phases of the in- 
dustry. 

In the boarding room, like any 
other department of hosiery manu- 
facturing, there are two kinds of 
efficiency: labor efficiency and me- 
chanical efficiency. Labor efficien- 
cy, of course, consists of doing 
more work, and better work, with 
the minimum of effort. We do not 
agree with some foremen who 
seem to take it for granted that 
efficiency of labor is getting more 
dozens by working to the limit of 
human endurance. Mechanical ef- 
ficiency, we all agree, is getting 
the most out of the equipment with 
the least amount of expense. 


Labor Efficiency 


We are all familiar with that old 
expression, “A new boss always 
has to raise hell.” According to my 
observation, this is not always the 
case. The new boss who comes up 
from the ranks is usually very 
practical, and, understanding his 
help, it is very seldom that he 
causes friction. It is the young fel- 
low with “pull” and overflowing 
with ambitious theories who raises 
hell the first thing. This is because 
he has been elevated too fast and 
has not had time to accumulate 
enough practical, first-hand know]l- 
edge to give him seasoned judg- 
ment. And seasoned judgment is 
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By 


BoarpDING oom 


John W. 


like aged wine; it takes time and 
plenty of it. 

Quite often a relative or friend 
of a hosiery mill executive is 
placed in charge of the boarding 
room. Since boarding is considered 
a comparatively simple operation, 
the ‘“‘favorite son” is introduced to 
his new charge with very little 
practical experience in handling 
help, or of the conditions under 
which they work. As an example 
of such unseasoned leadership, let 
me relate an incident that came to 
my attention some years ago. 


The Boss’s Son-in-Law 


A high-flown young man, with 
a way with the women but prac- 
tically no knowledge of finishing 
hosiery, or handling labor, wooed 
and won the only daughter of the 
“Old Man” of the front office. The 
“Old Man,” who happened to be 
the superintendent and a promi- 
nent stockholder of the hosiery 
mill, soon learned, much to his dis- 
may, that his newly-acquired son- 
in-law was unable, without pa- 
ternal subsidy, to support his 
daughter in the style and luxury 
she had been accustomed to. So, 
to relieve the strain on his house- 
hold budget, the loving father 
found a place for the son-in-law in 
the mill as a minor executive. As 
usual, the boarding room was the 
victim—at least, the son-in-law 
was on the mill payroll, and a 
boarding room foreman command- 
ed a measure of dignity and re- 
spect. He soon proved to be the 
type of new boss that “raised hell” 
the first thing. 

The new boss, not knowing what 
else to do, immediately turned his 
attention to production—more pro- 
duction; find out how much the 
boarders can do, then make them 
do it every day. Of course he never 





Harrison 


heard of increasing productive ef- 
ficiency through division of labor; 
he had never heard of the natural 
law of action and reaction, or the 
law of diminishing returns. To 
him, the only way to efficiency was 
to do a little more, and then some; 
coax and push; work harder or 
else. 

His first move in this direction 
was the promise of a reward for 
producing ten per cent more dozen 
in the month of June, the month 
production usually lags in the 
boarding room. The reward was an 
outing the Fourth of July, when 
pink lemonade and luscious slices 
of watermelon would be served. 

The idea went over big, and the 
boarders put forth every effort. 
Some of the boys actually sweated 
off ten pounds during the first 
summer month, which is always 
the hardest. Luckily, the weather 
was favorable for good knitting all 
through the month, and everything 
flowed along like a song in the 
boarding room. The boarders de- 
livered not only ten per cent above 
the preceding month; they threw 
in two points to spare, 12 per cent. 

The holiday dawned bright and 
lovely, and a good time was had by 
all; the ‘‘eats’” were delicious. After 
everyone had eaten until he 
was satisfied, and in a favorable 
attitude to listen to the master of 
ceremonies, the son-in-law protege 


yelled for attention. When the din 


of miscellaneous conversation was 
hushed, the foreman inquired, “Is 
everybody having a good time?” 
“Yea-a-a-ah!” answered the 
guests in unison. Then the fore- 
man continued: “We are glad to 
have you as our guests, and we 
are happy to see you all having a 
good time. You all have done a 
wonderful job in the boarding 
room this past month, and we 
greatly appreciate it. You have 
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Trim Lines... It takes clear, even-textured stockings to high- 
light trim, well-tailored styles. Every full-fashioned stocking manu- 
acturer knows that quality production depends on flawless needles. 
Keep your Knitting Machines young and effective with TMW Needles 


... And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your need! 


bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 
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This sixth citation for Production Awards reads in part as follows: 
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done better than we had dared to 
hope. We asked for a boost of ten 
per cent. above the month of May; 
you did twelve per cent. That’s 
fine. That proves what you can do; 
now I expect you to do it every 
month.” That was all he had to 
say. 


The Reaction 


The boarders obviously resented 
the last sentence. They felt the 
foreman had “pulled a fast one” 
on them, and they were deter- 
mined that he would not get away 
with it. And, of course, the prom- 
ising young son-in-law thought he 
was very smart. But, as a matter 
of fact, he showed his ignorance of 
the laws of nature and a lack of 
human understanding. 


It never occurred to him that a 
maximum production, in which ev- 
ery boarder worked to the limit of 
physical endurance, could not be 
maintained consistently every 
month, specially through the sum- 
mer months. It never occurred to 
him that there would be days in 
every month when individual 
boarders would have off-days; 
days that set their production 
back, no matter how hard they 
tried; conditions beyond their con- 
trol. It never occurred to him that 
the Creator gave us all reserve 
strength to carry us through such 
contingencies as accidents, grief, 
and other adverse circumstances. 
It never occurred to him that 
wasting reserve strength was in- 
viting disaster; that the monthly 
production should be based on the 
law of averages—the number of 
dozens an average worker could 
do under normal conditions with- 
out strain. And, of course, the syn- 
thetic foreman did not realize that 
all stimulated activity was invari- 
ably followed by a let-up, or re- 
action. He did not realize that con- 
stant driving of labor means physi- 
cal strain—invoking the law of di- 
minishing returns—which cannot, 
by any stretch of the imagination, 
be considered efficiency. 


As a rule, hosiery boarders are 
a tough and aggressive lot; other- 
wise they could not stand up un- 
der the rigorous conditions of this 
department of the mill. It was only 
natural then that the “favorite 
son” was transferred to another 


department as a means of expedi- 





Boarding room in a leading southern hosiery plant 


ency. The last I heard of this erst- 
while boarding room foreman, he 
was in the accounting department 
where he could do no harm, doing 
routine work under the watchful 
eye of the office manager. 


Division of Labor 
Promotes Efficiency 


Labor required for boarding ho- 
siery is composed of three classes: 
skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled. 
Placing the hose on the boarding 
form in the correct way, so it will 
dry and assume a shape that will 
be presentable to the trade is the 
skilled part of the operation. 
Stripping, or taking the hose from 
the form after it is thoroughly dry, 
so it can be piled without rum- 
pling, is the semi-skilled part. The 
unskilled phase of the operation 
is, of course, trucking the hosiery 
from the spare floor and placing it 
conveniently within reach of the 
operative, then moving the board- 
ed hosiery to the pairing depart- 
ment. 

In many cases today, boarding 
labor has not been divided to the 
extent that it might have been. 
The boarder handles a batch of ho- 
siery from the time it leaves the 
dyehouse or the spare floor until 
it reaches the pairing room. This 
is not the most efficient way. No 
skilled worker should waste his 
time doing little things that un- 
skilled labor could do just as well. 
Work requiring skill should be 
left to the skilled operative; work 
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requiring less skill to the semi- 
skilled; simple tasks to the un- 
skilled. And each worker should be 
paid in proportion to the skill re- 


quired. 


In so far as labor is concerned, 
boarding apparatus may be divid- 
ed into two kinds: fixed, or sta- 
tionary forms; and forms that are 
mechanically operated to save the 
boarder steps and thus help him 
along that much. Both kinds of ap- 
paratus lend themselves readily to 
division of labor. 

Mills using the mechanically op- 
erated forms, such as the auto- 
matic stripping and counting ma- 
chine, have taken advantage of di- 
vision of labor. Consequently, 
these boarding machines have a 
reputation for drying hosiery very 
efficiently. But labor on the sta- 
tionary, or more commonly called 
“table forms,” is not as efficient as 
it might be. All boarders working 
on a set of table forms, and board- 
ers working on the automatic 
stripping and counting machines, 
should have a helper to relieve him 
or her of the semi-skilled work, 
and serve as an understudy to take 
the boarder’s place in case of a va- 
cancy or absence. Boarders on any 
type of apparatus should have 
someone to keep them supplied 
with work and to take the finished 
work to the next process. 

When the phases of boarding op- 
erations are divided and properly 
coordinated, fewer skilled opera- 
tors will be required in this de- 
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partment. And fewer skilled op- 
erators on the roster should reduce 
the labor cost, and simplify, to a 
great extent, the problem of keep- 
ing good boarders. 

A “push-up” man is not neces- 
sary in the boarding room. A fore- 
man who has come up from the 
ranks will have enough seasoned 
judgment to look after things nice- 
ly. And since the boarders are paid 
a piece rate, they will settle down 
to an effective gait and will keep 
their helpers in step. 


Mechanical Efficiency 


Mechanical efficiency in the 
boarding room depends upon the 
circulation of low pressure steam 
through the drying forms and 
coils. It depends, too, on how well 
the drying equipment is drained 
and how well the apparatus is 
maintained. “A small leak will 
sink a large ship,’ as Benjamin 
Franklin so aptly said. Re-dyes 
also lower the efficiency of the 
boarding room, and this, perhaps, 
could be classed as mechanical in- 
efficiency—specially when the re- 
dyes are caused by dropping hose 
on a dirty floor in carrying them 
from the spare floor. 

The way to increased mechani- 
cal efficiency then is: (1) more 
rapid steam circulation through 
the drying lines and coils; (2) 
more thorough separation of wa- 
ter from steam; (3) prompt drain- 
age of condensate from the traps 
or separators; (4) better systems of 
trucking hosiery from dyehouse to 
boarders; and (5) cleaner floors 
and tight, leakless steam and wa- 
ter gaskets. 

Hosiery is dried either by pass- 
ing low-pressure steam through 
hollow metal forms or, in the case 
with dry-box boarding, passing 
low-pressure steam through coils 
of piping through which a fan 
forces a circulation of air. In 
either case, a dump trap is con- 
nected to the lower end of the line 
to dump the condensate into a re- 
turn pipe that leads to the boiler. 
A return trap, or vacuum pump, 
feeds this condensed steam, now 
hot water near the boiling point, 
to the boiler as it accumulates. 
Nevertheless, this means slow cir- 
culation in the drying system. 

If it is possible to get rapid cir- 
culation through the forms and 
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heating coils, the condensation 
will be reduced in proportion. And 
the more condensation can be re- 
duced in the drying system, the 
less steam there will have to be 
generated for drying. That would 
certainly be boosting mechanical 
efficiency in the boarding room. 


Free-Flowing Steam 
for Drying Hosiery 


For some time now, we have 
advocated a free-flowing circuit 
system of steam for drying hosiery. 
That is, the steam would be al- 
lowed to pass through the forms or 
coils without being stopped by a 
trap, and piped back to the supply 
line to be recirculated. Instead of 
the conventional dump trap, we 
would substitute a small steam 
separator where condensation col- 
lects. As the condensate accumu- 
lates at the bottom of the separa- 
tor, a float would rise and open a 
pin valve; then the condensate 
would find its way to the boiler 
in much the same manner as the 
conventional drainage lay-out. 

Of course, the circuit system 
would have a reducing valve, as 
usual, to hold the boiler pressure 
back by automatically closing the 
valve on the main supply line 
when the pressure in the circuit 
loop reaches 20 pounds. When 
enough steam in the circuit loop 
has condensed to bring the pres- 
sure below 20 pounds, the reduc- 
ing valve would automatically ad- 
mit more steam from the main 
supply line. This rapid circulation 
of the loop system should reduce 
condensation in the line to the 
minimum and effect quite a saving 
of fuel in the power plant. 

To avoid soiling hosiery of light 
shades, and to obviate the tenden- 
cy of the goods dribbling on the 
floor, trucks for hauling batches 
from the extractor to the boarding 
trays should be of some washable, 
non-absorbent material, and of 
ample size so the goods will not 
have to be heaped so high that 
pieces will fall off on the floor. 
The casters of these trucks should 
be rubber-covered to prevent mar- 
ring the floor. 

In case hosiery is accidentally 
dropped on the floor, the walking 
surface should be as clean and free 
from grease and grime as possible. 
There is a preparation now on the 


market which fills up cracks and 
rough places in both concrete and 
hardwood floors and makes it pos- 
sible to keep grease and grime off 
the floor by simply brushing it 
several times daily. This should 
help in the average boarding 
room. 
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Marshall is New See’y 
of American Ass’n. 


William L.-Marshall, Jr., for- 
merly an attorney in Wadesboro. 
N. C., has been named secretary of 
the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association. Until recently, he 
was head of the legal division of 
the textile branch of the War Pro- 
duction Board in Washington. 
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Knitting Executive 
Reeeives Gov’t. Award 


Raymond K. Siner, who formerly 
operated his own knitting mill in 
Philadelphia and was for many 
years superintendent of the knit 
goods division of North American 
Lace Company, has received the 
War Department’s “Exceptional 
Civilian Service Award.” This was 
for his development of mosquito 
and insect netting at the Armys 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
said to have saved the government 
over $40,000,000 in the past four 
years. Only 17 exceptional service 
awards have been presented to 
Quartermaster Corps employees 
throughout the United States. 

A technologist in the Philadel- 
phia Depot’s research and develop- 
ment division since 1940, Mr. 
Siner began his experiments with 
the new marquisette netting in the 
fall of that year. It is now stand- 
ardized in all branches of the serv- 
ice for use in insect field bars, 
mosquito headnets, and jungle 
hammocks, replacing the old bob- 
inette which was 14 to 15 cents a 


square yard more expensive, could § 


not be manufactured in sufficient- 
ly large quantities to meet mili- 
tary demands, and was not adapt- 
ed to many of the climatic zones 
in which the troops had to move. 
Mr. Siner has been associated with 
the textile industry since 1919 and 
served with the 
Corps in France during the firs! 
World War. 
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Desicnev for a wide variety of industrial sewing uses, 
Union Special machines produce uniformly high quality 
work at low operating cost. Mechanical superiority, 
based on excellence of design and construction, plays a 


big role in their dependability under all conditions, 





whether due to war production demands or ordinary 
competition. Consult your Union Special 
representative when considering a program of 


improvement for your sewing rooms. 


a. Union Special Overseamers 


Union Special Class 39200 machines offer 
exclusive advantages for overseaming, overedging, 
blind stitch welting, and hemming on all types 
of fabric, heavy or light, woven or knitted. 

These machines allow split second starting and 
stopping on short runs, and operate smoothly 

and quietly at all times. 


TET IN 
so 


Union Special Class 35800 
« Machines 


For all* tubular felling operations Union 
Special Class 35800 feed-off-the-arm machines are 
first choice in leading plants. Good basic design 
and continuous improvement have kept them 
in the lead. They feature more underarm space, 
easier threading, more positive feed, reduced 
vibration and improved lubrication. 


C. Union Special LOCKSTITCH 


The Union Special Lockstitch Class 61300 

is for all plain sewing on all types and weights 
of fabric. It is individualized by its simplicity 
of design, exclusive lubrication system, 
leakproof transmission sealed in oil, positive 
feed for uniformity in stitching, 

and dual main shafts. 


Govt. regulations do not permit 3-needle 
seaming at this time, 


492 North Franklin Street . Chicago 10, Illinois 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Industry Spokesmen Declare for Over-All U. S. Control—Leaders 
Admit Government Aid Is Needed but Urge Better Coordi- 
nation—Civilian Supply Could Be Improved by Streamlining 
Production and Distribution—Transition to One-Front War 
Economy Now Under Way—Freeing of Knitgoods Materials 
and Distribution May Be Greatly Accelerated Before Labor 
Day—Postwar Objectives Are Being Adjusted. 


Philadelphia, July 15, 1945 


MANUFACTURERS and distributors in the knit-goods lines admit they 

are disappointed at failure of the War Production Board and Office 
of Price Administration to give the closer coordination promised last 
spring when this industry was asked to furnish a large increase in 
production of wanted merchandise (a) for the war effort and (b) for 
civilian supply for next fall and winter. Underwear and hosiery 
manufacturers share this disillusionment with the knitted outerwear 
trade, the latter being at present the more vocal. There is considerable 
clamor for a change in the control set-up, with WPB, OPA, and all 
related Washington agencies combined under a U. S. department having 
Cabinet status and headed by a man who can command the confidence 


and cooperation of all concerned. 


Hosiery 


In the last several weeks, the sup- 
posed plans of a number of hosiery 
manufacturers have been the subject 
of numerous reports, none of which 
has received confirmation as yet. Con- 
siderable credence is given some of 
the rumors, however, as they appear 
to indicate that possibly in the fall 
or around the end of this year there 
may be an announcement of changes 
in production set-ups, including con- 
solidation of facilities together with 
capital adjustments, which, it is said, 
will be necessary to finance moderni- 
zation and broader-scale merchandis- 
ing programs. 

Unofficially, it is explained that the 
hosiery industry has a number of 
concerns which have grown to sub- 
stantial size through their own efforts, 
due to superior resources, shrewd 
management, and the farsighted pio- 
neering efforts of relatively few men. 
Industry observers expect some of 
these concerns to absorb other manu- 
facturing properties, either through 
outright purchase or through issuing 
securities that would eventually be 
exchanged on a basis to be agreed to 
later. 

Some in this industry look for sev- 
eral new combinations to emerge that 
will have control of a large part of 
productive capacity in leading types 
of hosiery and can be.expected to 
dominate hosiery distribution in cer- 
tain areas of the U. S., as well as to 
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build up an extensive export busi- 
ness. It is indicated that the idea 
of combining resources so as to get 
a few more really big producers in 
this field has the friendly interest of 
the big corporations in the synthetic 
yarn industry. 

There has been considerable dis- 
cussion of new fibers, resulting in 
recognition of the fact that much of 
the machinery now in use is obsolete. 
Some authorities have estimated ob- 
solescence as high as 70% in the full- 
fashioned industry, while others say 
50% will cover it, as some 39-, 42-, 
and 45-gauge machines have been 
re-gauged for finer work during the 
war period. 

It is added that, at the present time, 
there seems to be little prospect of 
new machinery for hosiery manufac- 
turing for about six months after the 
necessary materials become available. 
Some in the industry even feel that 
several years may elapse before a real 
dent can be made in the back orders 
for new machinery. Others would 
not be surprised if 400-needle seam- 
less equipment becomes available 
sooner than the expected new full- 
fashioned machinery. 

It is stressed, however, that the ho- 
siery manufacturers are not the only 
ones anxious to get new facilities, as 
the producers of synthetic yarns have 
a stake in the future operations of 
hosiery concerns, having spent con- 
siderable sums in developing fibers 
intended to rival nylon and rayon. It 


is thought by some in the industry 
that this situation may considerably 
reduce the time before full-fashioned 
equipment can be modernized. 


At this writing, the Jap war has 
yet to reach its climax, and hosiery 
continues in the critically needed 
category. According to present indica- 
tions, it will be at least several 
months before there is real supply 
again for the public of the types of 
hosiery usually preferred. Few cut- 
backs are expected this year in the 
Army’s buying of socks, and the 
Treasury Department will seek more 
hosiery from time to time for foreign 
relief. No further conversion of 
seamless knitting machinery for Army 
socks is anticipated, however, as pres- 
ent equipment seems adequate. 


There is said to be little prospect at 
present for better supplies of cotton 
yarn for seamless hose, and civilian 
items will remain scarce. Rubber-top 
constructions probably will increase 
as synthetic rubber yarn becomes 
more plentiful. 


For at least two or three months 
more, it is believed, rayon yarn for 
hosiery will not be much more avail- 
able than it is now. War needs re- 
main high, and unless the Jap war 
takes a rapid turn toward the end of 
this year, nylon probably will not be 
released for hosiery until 1946. 


The employment situation is de- 
scribed as “mixed.” In all the pre- 
liminary full-fashioned operations, 
there are ample job opportunities in 
most of the manufacturing centers, 
it is reported, but while yarn supply 
remains scarce, jobs for knitters will 
not be so plentiful. 

The chances for a return of silk to 
the hosiery industry are being dis- 
cussed, of course, but nothing defi- 
nite has been announced. Brazilian 
silk is prohibitive in price, and while 
the silk industry in France was 
scarcely touched by the war and silk 
trade will be resumed before long 
with both France and Italy, our ho- 
siery manufacturers are not expected 
to benefit. As to the new synthetics, 
it is understood that Vinyon may be 
ready on a commercial scale before 
nylon is released, and the latest Vin- 
yon formula is reported to have re- 
moved a previous objection, namely, 
fusion at low temperature. 

Some of those who have checked- 
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in swimsuits as in other knitted 





merchandise is a matter of sturdy, 
serviceable knitting. You can help 
to give your products this essen- 
tial quality through the use of 
Torrington Needles— machine tem- 
pered and finished for greater 


uniformity! 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 
Established 1866 
Branches: New York « Philadelphia « Chicago 
Greensboro, N.C. « Boston « St. Louis 
Tcronto, Canada 














Bobbin Winders Produce 
Heavier, Precision-wound Packages | 
with Torrington Needle Bearings 























































Here is a typical application of compact and long life 
anti-friction Torrington Needle Bearings to bobbin 
winders. Torrington Needle Bearings help increase 
efficiency of a wide range cf textile machinery. 




















Today’s increased demands...and develop- evenness of operation... handle heavier loads 
| ment of the newer synthetics...are high- easily... help dampen vibrations induced by 
. lighting more than ever the importance of increased speeds. 

yarn packaging. Lay of the yarn on the package In meeting today’s military needs and in 

must be precise...tensions rigidly controlled facing the all-out competition of tomorrow’s 

... while at the same time packages are heavier civilian markets, you should “back your ma- 

and speeds ever increasing. chines up”’ with Torrington Needle Bearing 

That’s why you find more and more bobbin _—_advantages. Our new Catalog 32 explains in 
winders ...and other textile machinery... detail the wide range of types, sizes and ap- 
turning on Torrington Needle Bearings. Easy plications. Why not write for it today? 

to install, maintain and lubricate, a al THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 

these sturdy, anti-friction bear- . ee TORRINGTON, CONN., SOUTH BEND 21,!ND. 

. . New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland 
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up lately on the synthetics outlook 
say it is not yet clear whether semi- 
high-tenacity viscose yarn will reach 
the hosiery industry before nylon is 
released. Velon, originally mono- 
filament and deemed unsuited for 
hosiery, now is being made multi- 
filament in 20 and 30-denier and is 
said to give 3% greater elongation 
than nylon; hosiery experts say it 
cannot be run except as an “ingrain”’ 
yarn, however, as color must be add- 
ed in the liquid form, prior to spin- 
ning and hardening. 

Saran, once thought of as a hosiery 
possibility, is at present not believed 
suitable though laboratory work is 
proceeding. It is a plastic and re- 
quires only wiping to clean the sur- 
face. Fortisan is reported to have 
proved one of the strongest synthetic 
yarns ever made, but at this writing 
those who have made recent tests be- 
lieve it is still in the laboratory stage, 
as far as hosiery is concerned. 

Pre-boarding will continue to be a 
requisite of nylon production, and ex- 
perts say several types of new pre- 
boarders are in prospect; in fact, some 
mills are said to have begun install- 
ing a new air-conditioned boarding 
unit. Pre-set nylon yarn may be used 
in the welts of seamless hose, it is 
stated, since pre-boarding of this type 
of hosiery has not given satisfactory 
results in the welt portion. 

Some observers who are in a posi- 
tion to be well-posted look for the 
introduction of electronically con- 
trolled motors on full-fashioned ma- 
chines and in the line shafts of seam- 


responsible for this. On the other 
hand, May shipments were smaller 
for all types of women’s hosiery, ath- 
letic socks, and anklets. There were 
increases in men’s half-hose (with the 
armed forces still clamoring for larger 
deliveries of some types), as well as 
in bundle goods and children’s and 
infants’ hosiery. 

Since Jan. 1, 1945, hosiery manu- 
facturers have complained (a) of 
manpower shortage and (b) of in- 
ability to obtain yarn. Shipments of 
all kinds of hosiery up to June 1. 
1945, totaled 59,512,865 dozen pairs. 
according to the association’s report. 
which compares with 61,011,404 dozen 
pairs reported shipped in the like 1944 
period. This represents a decrease of 
only 2.5%, and once again the de- 
creases were mainly in women’s ho- 
siery, athletic socks, and anklets. 

It is taken for granted in the ho- 
siery industry that until the Japs 
quit, war needs will dominate, but 
still there is expectation of better 
supply for civilians next fall. Manu- 
facturers and distributors count on 
the demand for retail sales of hosiery 
next Christmas to set a new peak. 


and they expect to be able to fill a 
substantial part of this huge demand. 
This may mean that some suppliers 
will purposely hold out supplies dur- 
ing the fall, in order to satisfy the de- 
mand of the year-end holiday trade. 


Rayon Shipments Up 


In the first half of 1945, total rayon 
shipments to consumers in this coun- 
try showed a 10% gain over the like 
1944 period, according to Textile Eco- 
nomics Bureau, Inc, This increase 
was accounted for by the enlarged 
tire yarn requirements. Rayon yarn 
shipments totaled 299,000,000 pounds 
in the first half of 1945, compared 
with 262,900,000 pounds in the cor- 
responding period of last year. Nearly 
the entire increase consisted of vis- 
cose and cupra yarn, acetate yarn 
shipments showing no change. 

From May to June, there was a 4% 
drop in rayon yarn shipments to do- 
mestic consumers, due to the smaller 
number of working days in June. 
June shipments of viscose and cupra 
yarns totaled 36,800,000 pounds; ace- 
tate, 14,100,000 pounds. In May, the 
viscose and cupra yarn shipments to- 
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the organized labor element. 


FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CotTTon’s market correspondent) 


MANUFACTURERS and distributors in all branches of industry are 
| still trying to appraise the extent to which they can take prac- 
tical advantage of opportunities for growth when total peace re- 
turns. They are being advised by financial interests, politicians, and 


The counsel offered is often so obviously tinged with self-interest 


Philadelphia, July 15, 1945. 


that many business men lately have become more reluctant to em- 
bark on projects requiring substantial outlay of new capital. Criticism 
has arisen as to the evident reluctance of leaders in various business 
categories to furnish definite forecasts as to what individual con- 
cerns or industry groups may be able to do to sustain the high em- 
ployment level and wages on which government spokesmen rely to 
support their thesis that, in effect, if war boom prosperity does not 
persist for years to come, the blame can be placed on private enter- 
prise. 

It is only a short time since Germany was knocked out of the 
war. In the belief of some observers, transition from the total war 
effort began even before Berlin was occupied and simply was accel- 
erated when war in Europe officially ended. Even so, others point 
out, war needs thus far have actually receded much more gradually 
than had been forecast, this being attributed in part to the great 
weight of men and material required to subjugate Japan in the 
shortest possible time. 

Manufacturers and distributors, according to this view, during 
the last two months have entered a sort of “twilight zone,” and in 
some respects they have found it difficult or impossible to follow 
through with the details when it comes to applying the early stages 
of their postwar plans. The wisdom of conservatism is said to be 
widely recognized among industrialists and financiers, but it is being 
flouted by labor leaders and politicians in their published opinions. 
Some of these critics go so far as to intimate a “conspiracy” among 
business men to give the working people a postwar “shake out” by 
going back as soon as possible to the 1939 level of production. 

It is to be expected, business spokesmen say, that politicians and 
labor bosses will intensify their attacks on individual enterprise in 
the future in order to feed the labor unrest bound to arise when 
war cutbacks reach their peak and millions of workers undergo 
“down grading.” The direction these attacks will take is being shown 
already, it is contended, and this situation helps to introduce a 
greater degree of caution among those who must risk their money to 
make postwar prosperity a practical program. 


less machines. One mill is reported 
going into a major installation of this 
improvement. 


Hosiery Shipments 
Hold Up Well 


In May, all types of hosiery supply 
held up well, according to figures 
supplied by the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers. May ship- 
ments totaled 12,194,177 dozen pairs, 
compared with 12,236,170 dozen pairs 
in. May of last year, representing a 
decrease of only three-tenths of one 
per cent. Cutbacks of war contracts 
began in May, partly as a conse- 
quence of Germany’s being knocked 
out of the war. Soon thereafter, in 
various parts of the country, retail 
sales became spotty. That is, retail 
sales by department stores in some 
Federal Reserve districts failed to re- 
cord their customary increases over 
the same month of the previous year. 

The June record of retail sales 
showed an upturn, which was con- 
trary to the trend expected by the 
economists, and it now seems that the 
May hosiery deliveries were partly 
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taled 38,300,000 pounds; acetate, 14,- 
600,000 pounds. 

Rayon stocks continue low, accord- 
ing to this report. As of July 1, the 
viscose and cupra yarn on hand to- 
taled 4,500,000 pounds; acetate, 1,500,- 
000 pounds. Despite the change from 
a two- to a one-front war in May, 
rayon shipments for war uses showed 
no decrease. About 48% of total 
rayon yarn shipments to domestic 
users remain rated or programmed. 
The balance of 52¢; is theoretically 
available for unrated uses, but none 
of the knitters ordinarily relying on 
rayon yarn has been able during the 
last eight to ten weeks to obtain 
enough to sustain production. 


July production of viscose, cupra, 
and acetate yarn will show the sea- 
sonal effect of mill shutdowns for va- 
cations, plant repairs, and renewals 
of equipment. At this writing, it is 
indicated that manufacturing equip- 
ment in some rayon mills has been 
found in need of much more exten- 
sive overhauling than was expected. 
The average shutdown period of one 
week, therefore, is expected in some 
cases to be extended until the mills’ 
power plants and production depart- 
ments are again in physical condition 
for high-pressure operation. 
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Underwear 


Manufacturers and distributors in 
this branch of the textile-apparel in- 
dustry seem at present to be in more 
confusion than other branches, as a 
result, in part, of changes that have 
been made in government controls 
over the last several weeks. Inability 
to forecast these changes has led a 
number of sources to simply increase 
the proportion of their capacity that 
is devoted to war orders. Others have 
tried to get some line on the prob- 
able effect of changes already made 
in the controls and those expected 
next month. 

It is recognized that the War Pro- 
duction Board is trying to aid in get- 
ting more civilian supply for next fall 
and winter in underwear and outer- 
wear items, especially those falling 
within the so-called “low price” cate- 
gory. In addition, WPB is credited 
with trying to smooth the manufac- 
turers’ path toward reconversion. The 
trade is anxious to cooperate but oft- 
en gets a set-back by reason of fre- 
quent changes and the difficulty of 
understanding promptly what is in- 
tended by WPB. 

WPB appears to knitwear manu- 
facturers to date, however, to be rely- 
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ing mainly on military cutbacks to 
free manufacturing capacity enough 
to assure better civilian supply in the 
future. Thus industry observers feel 
that two other important considera- 
tions have been slighted: improved 
availability of manpower in the un- 
derwear mills, and an adequate sup- 
ply of yarn. 

Those who have gone into this 
phase with Washington authorities 
have brought back the impression 
that WPB efforts in this direction 
have not been successful. For exam- 
ple, manpower still is controlled by 
the War Manpower Commission, 
which began to reclassify the several 
labor areas about two months ago but 
apparently has not made the progress 
expected. 

Knitwear interests admit that thus 
far it has been difficult for the civil- 
ian agencies in Washington to ascer- 
tain military and naval requirements 
for the rest of 1945, as to labor, ma- 
terials, and completed supplies. In- 
dustry spokesmen concede that at 
present it probably is impossible for 
the war-buying agencies to foresee 
what their textile-garment needs may 
be in the first quarter of 1946, be- 
cause there is now no way of know- 
ing whether Japan will succumb to 
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REG. U. S. A. AND CANADA 


FINISHES 


Yes, DuraBeau Finishes impart that magic “film of 
protection” which helps milady’s hosiery to repel 
water and spots ... and, DuraBeau Finishes are 
“tailored to fit the fibre or fabric”. . . Millions upon 
millions of pairs of quality hosiery have given added 
beauty, greater satisfaction, and much longer wear 
because they were finished with DuraBeau. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes « Collins & 
Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. « St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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This new REINER high speed 
TRICOT MACHINE. Model RT-1... 
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...iS now being demonstrated at our showrooms of an organization that has pioneered in the field 
so that you can see for yourself, judge for your- of textile machinery since 1903. 
self and compare for yourself. We built into this | ay | 

‘ M ‘ An illustrated folder will give you a visual de- 
machine the newest thoughts in construction and scription of additional improvements and advan- 


‘ tages of the new RT-1. Write for this folder today. 
operation. Speed, economy, safety, and ease of yap tactagneinages ne ee ee ne ene 


operation have been stressed and welded into a 
harmonious whole. 


This American-made machine takes 21 inch 
flange diameter beams; also the conventional 
133/, inch flange diameter beams. In addition we 
offer warping equipment to take 21 inch flange 
diameter beams in all commercial widths. 





To buy Reiner products means ready access to 


a fully interrelated line of machinery and their Ten minutes from Times Square, New York City via 
° ° ° Lincoln Tunnel. Take bus No. 61, 67 or 167 at Public 
replacement parts—it means advice and services Service Terminal 41st St. between 7th and 8th Ave- 
° . ° . Get off at Pleasant Ave. Weehawken, N. J. 

by Reiner experts—in short, the fullest backing “(ek Cilten POSER $O06E, F-O00R. £4008. 
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aerial attack or will manage to trans- 
fer the seat of hostilities to Man- 
churia. 

Whatever may be the course of cut- 
backs and delivery deferments over 
the next few months, however, pro- 
curement agencies can be expected to 
“play safe” by reserving an adequate 
margin of actual supplies and by 
making sure that manufacturing fa- 
cilities provisionally released to make 
civilian items will remain available 
for emergency military purposes. 

Of the several revisions of WPB’s 
M-328-B, the one regarded as of ma- 
jor importance to this industry is 
that which extended 100% control 
over the end-uses of cotton and wool- 
en knitting yarns. As previously re- 
ported, yarn supply for some time has 
been the No. 1 problem among the 
manufacturers, even coming ahead of 
manpower. Also as previously report- 
ed, manpower deficiency among the 
spinners is largely to blame for the 
lack of adequate yarn supply for knit- 
ters and weavers. 

As far back as the spring of 1942, 
yarn industry spokesmen described 
their loss of experienced help and 
tried to get government assistance to 
check this trend. Nothing helpful 
was done by Washington authorities, 


but on the contrary, price control was 
inaugurated at that time in the yarn 
industry, on a basis which discour- 
aged spinners from trying to “bribe” 
labor to stay on the job. For the 
most part, there has been a decline in 
yarn output since then, and efforts 
last spring by WPB to obtain larger 
production of this key product were 
not successful. Observers claim, as 
they have done for the past three 
years, that unless there is a substan- 
tial enlargement of over-all yarn out- 
put, there is no use shifting supply 
around by means of “robbing Peter 
to pay Paul.” In fact, industry au- 
thorities seem now to have abandoned 
hope that anything substantial can 
be done in this direction as long as 
the war continues. 

So far, underwear manufacturers 
have been only occasionally benefited 
by the return of discharged service 
men to work. It is admitted that this 
condition may change by next fall, 
but at present the results have been 
disappointing to quite a number of 
manufacturers. The relatively low 


rate of pay in this industry, even for 
experienced help, is recognized to be 
an important consideration, but em- 
ployers are said to be willing to raise 
their wage standards if this can be 


done uniformly by all producers mak- 
ing similar items. 

The WPB directives for distribut- 
ing finished merchandise also are rep- 
resented as a source of confusion 
among the underwear manufacturers 
and distributors. Last spring, when 
the control changes now being re- 
leased were first discussed at indus- 
try advisory meetings in Washington, 
industry spokesmen were assured that 
WPB and OPA would cooperate, but 
until now, OPA seems to have held 
to a rigid conception of price ceilings 
for this industry. 

Under the law, in other words, OPA 
is compelled to accept and consider 
appeals for price relief, but in the 
industry there has been continuing 
complaint over the methods used in 
evaluating these claims. One result, 
obviously, has been to discourage the 
filing of petitions for relief. Another 
has been to discourage manufacturers 
from trying to enlarge their produc- 
tion. 

As a result, in part, of failure of 
WPB and OPA to work together in 
this respect, civilian supply of under- 
wear for fall now seems to depend 
very largely on the extent of war 
contract reductions, which probably 
will not reach their peak until next 
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\leoa aluminum hosiery forms will lead the way. 
Alcoa cast or rolled-sheet hosiery forms are 


6 


more efficient and do a better “setting” job, 
by distributing heat quickly and evenly. 
Their smooth Alumilite* finish of glass-like 


hardness enables the operator to “board’ 


4 stockings on the forms at maximum spee¢ 
* and strip them equally fast. 









This same hard surface prevents damage 
to the sheerest hosiery . . . no corrosion to 
cause stains ... no big pile of “‘seconds” at 
the end of the work day ... and aluminum’s 
lighter weight makes easier handling. 
ALUMINUM ComPANY OF AMERICA, 1939Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


*Process Patented 
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month, or later. From the distribut- 
ing angle, therefore, the immediate 
outlook is for civilian shortages to 
repeat the cycle so loudly complained 
of last year. 


Knitwear Deliveries 
Are Picking Up 


After a period during the spring 
when deliveries of knitted apparel 
items seemed hopelessly in arrears, 
reports have indicated a beginning of 
improvement, leading some to expect 
that by Labor Day nearly all such 
delays will have been eliminated. 
Underwear and hosiery manufactur- 
ers rightfully have explained their 
tardy deliveries as due (1) to yarn 
shortages and (2) to manpower de- 
ficiency. Both of these essentials now 
are credited with showing signs of 
improvement. Scheduled yarn ship- 
ments as of July 1, it is reported, 
were more nearly on time than had 
been expected. 

As a consequence, since mid-year 
the procurement agencies for the 
armed forces seem less inclined to 
press for extra production. In the 
wholesale trade, July 1 stocks of 


wanted merchandise were down to 
the lowest point of the war in some 
categories, but the wholesalers stated 
they expect to be in better shape 
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Nobody 
has raised as much outcry over mer-- 
chandise scarcity as retail buyers, but 
an outstanding merchandising execu- 
tive recently called attention to the 
fact that while this complaint has 
continued for many months, the re- 


before the end of August. 


ported sales in these departments 
have increased right along, as com- 
pared with last year. 

Yarn supply for the knitting trades 
and other textile manufacturers has 
improved by reason (a) of a number 
of cutbacks in military procurements 
or delivery deferments into the fourth 
quarter; (b) by improvement in spin- 
ners’ and processors’ supply of man- 
power. Experienced operators em- 
phasize that the change-over to a 
one-front war economy has just be- 
gun and that this trend is expected 
to become much more pronounced be- 
fore Labor Day. It is also understood 
that there has been corresponding 
improvement in availability of many 
other items which the average manu- 
facturer requires. 


Labor Areas Being 
Reclassified by WMC 


The War Manpower Commission is 
steadily proceeding with reclassifica- 
tion of war labor areas, but some in 
the industry believe this process has 


j 


A 





not been given as much attention as 
it deserves by manufacturers in the 
knitting trades and elsewhere. The 
changes made by WMC in their own 
district are duly noted, it is explained, 
but those made in other sections of 
the country have been largely ig- 
nored. And yet it seems to some that 
the over-all picture is important right 
now, from the angle that it affects 
the manpower supply of customers 
as well as the sales volume at retail 
in areas where cutbacks have been 
considerable. 

The point is made by industry ob- 
servers that the WMC labor adjust- 
ments necessarily produce unexpected 
shifts in availability of textile and 
other employees and that not all sec- 
tions are affected alike, nor at the 
same time. This is deemed an im- 
portant consideration, because lack 
of manpower has affected production 
in lines in which materials were 
available and an active demand ex- 
isted for everything the manufactur. 
ers could produce. 

While sounding a note of caution 
in this respect, some have felt that 
it is a mistake for either WMC or the 
manufacturers to assume that man- 
power shortage can be relieved in 
the ratio of unemployment increases 
in areas where cutbacks have freed 
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many thousands of workers from war 
occupations. In this connection, it is 
noted that where workers during their 
wartime employment have not ac- 
quired new skills, they probably will 
not fit into a manufacturing organi- 
zation where the majority of employ- 
ees must possess at least some degree 
of adeptness and experience. 

In general, however, it is admitted 
that the “freeing” from war work of 
a large industrial population is a tre- 
mendous problem, which WMC has 
handled with general satisfaction so 
far. 


‘Loafing’? Viewed as 
Postwar Problem 


Manufacturers and distributors are 
not shouting their views from the 
house tops, but in the knitwear and 
other textile-apparel lines, a lot of 
thought has been given to the prob- 
lem of inducing “war-spoiled” per- 
sonnel to get back into “the groove” 
when conditions of all-out competi- 
tion are restored in the fields of pro- 
duction and distribution. Interviews 
recently with various categories of 
tex tile-garment employers have 
brought out numerous human-interest 
angles of this topic which, though in- 
teresting, cannot be recorded because 
of space limitations. There is agree- 





ment, however, among employers as 
to a number of salient items, includ- 
ing the following: 

(a) During the war period, which 
actually began in this industry in 
July, 1940, the general performance 
of textile-clothing labor has been su- 
perlative. Veteran employers state 
their belief that, on the whole, labor 
has been handled more expertly than 
in World War I. They point out that 
the production statistics for the last 
five years demonstrate that labor in 
this industry emphatically has “de- 
livered the goods.” 

(b) Notwithstanding this, employ- 
ers seem to believe that government 
supervision and labor union surveil- 
lance of industry have combined to 
“hold the umbrella” over laggard and 
inefficient workers, and one result of 
this, it is claimed, has been to pre- 
vent employers from exercising their 
usual disciplinary functions and thus 
to cause competent, willing workers 
to have to bear part of the burden 
for the loafers, incompetents and 
shirkers. 

(c) Some of the employers appear 
to expect they will get union co- 
operation after the war in the proc- 
ess of weeding out the misfits, 
grouches, and slow-thinkers, to the 
end that the industrial personnel shall 





be comprised 100% of a “hard core” 
of workers, capable of winning world 
trade supremacy for the U. S. when 
international competition for markets 
is resumed. 


Textile Materials 
In Better Supply 


During the first half of this year, 
various textile-garment lines have 
benefited moderately by the com- 
mencement of an easing in their sup- 
ply of manufacturing materials, prin- 
cipally yarns. This improvement, 
though modest so far, has been of 
considerable importance to scores of 
the smaller manufacturers in various 
lines classified by the War Produc- 
tion Board as “non-essential.” Many 
of these concerns by June 1 had about 
reached the end of their supplies of 
yarn and other materials, but they 
had been able to retain a manufac- 
turing organization. 

From various sections of the coun- 
try, industry spokesmen journeyed to 
Washington recently and _ reported 
back that they had been accorded a 
sympathetic hearing and had received 
promises of cooperation. Since then, 
WPB has made changes in the M-317 
series of directives, changes which 
probably will mean the survival of 
quite a number of small firms. 
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WORN PARTS 


RECONDITIONED 


— actually outwear new ones 








Thomas & Skinner Reconditioning Service re- 
stores Cams, gears and other parts for full-fash- 
ioned knitting machines to their exact original 
size and shape. And our special processing 
gives T & S Reconditioned Parts a more endur- 
ing surface than the same parts had when new. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us. 
Also Manufacturers of Quality Products for Textile Mills. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


Steel Products Company 


13101 &. Zar@ $7. = 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


ROLLERS: We turn roller down 
and shrink on a Thomas & Skin- 
ner Long Life Tire made from 
special wear-resisting mate- 
rial. We also grind surface to 
correct diameter. 


INDIANAPOLIS 5, 
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SoFTER, BETTER KNITTING 
COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 
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Resinet Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit. 


ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener today. 


For Victory— 
Buy Extra War Bonds 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 
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Y WE are here to supply what 
the country needs most—in 
War, or in Peace. « Right now 
—Uncle Sam says— “Build for 

War’. When he says— “Build 


for Peace’”’ — Brinton will follow 







the command. « In the meantime } 

think about. your Peace Prob- 
lems and in terms of Brinton 

Knitting Machines. * We shall 
be glad to figure with you now, 





| for peace-time requirements. 


@ Circular Knitting Machines 


HH. BRINTON C0. 
3700 KENSINGTON AVE. ; 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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ARLINGTON MILLS 


Wool Combed on Commission—Worsted Yarns, 
Men's and Women’s Wear Worsted Fabrics, 
Uniform Fabrics 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns, Rabbit 
Hair, Rayon, Acetate and Other Blend Yarns 


NONCUITT MILLS 


Cotton, Spun Rayon, Merino Blends 
Yarns and Fabrics 


NASHAWENA MILLS 


Fine Grey Goods in all Types and Weaves 


CALHOUN MILLS 


Cotton Print Cloths, One of the Finest Makes 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


Manufacturing Division 
WOOLEN MILLS 
Woolen Fabrics and Mixtures for Men's Wear, 
Dress Goods, Overcoatings 
RAYON MILLS 
Rayon Fabrics 


GLEN RAVEN SILK MILLS 














Combination Yarn Fabrics 


William Whitman Company, Inc. 


SELLING AGENTS 


General Offices, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Grey Goods Division, 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 


BOSTON 
78 Chauncy Street 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 
1600 Arch Street 


Building 


LOS ANGELES 
819 Santee Street 
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RENMOS - YARN MARKETS 





Yarn Output Now Believed Stabilized—Supply for Second Quar- 
ter Showed Improvement—Spindles at Work July | Not Far 
Below Year Ago—Yarn Mills See Easing of Manpower as 
WMC Reclassifies Labor Areas—Building Up Productivity of 
Labor Will Be Long, Hard Task—WPB Begins to Adjust War- 
time Yarn Controls—Scope of Overdue Deliveries Being 
Reduced—Until Fall, Scarcity Is Expected to Continue in 
Some Kinds and Counts of Sale Yarns. 


Philadelphia, July 15, 1945 


AS COMPARED with the first quarter of 1945, figures for second quarter 
sale yarn operations, nearly complete at this writing, appear to 


show a moderate improvement in production and deliveries. 


As com- 


pared with the performance in the second quarter of last year, a little 
less equipment was operated in sale yarns, but the spindle hours worked 


made a fair comparison. 


It is indicated that if production of sale yarns 


is continued as at present through the rest of this year, the 1945 total 
will not be as far below 1944 as was forecast in the spring. Spinners’ 
spokesmen admit that they have not approached the production in- 
crease asked for by the War Production Board in April, but they claim 
that spindle operations have now been stabilized. What with expected 
cutbacks of war needs during the next few months, they add, the 
current rate of yarn production should improve materially. 


Cotton Yarn 


The War Production Board has 
“frozen” knitting yarn 100% for es- 
sential war and civilian uses. The 
Office of Civilian Requirements is to 
designate the disposal of yarn for ci- 
vilian use. Knitters have been told 
they cannot apply for AA-3 ratings 
unless they certify they will not use 
any “free” yarn. 

The “freeze” covers knitting yarn 
in all categories, and items which 
OCR deems essential will get priori- 
ties. Spinners are not to ship yarn to 
knitters not holding AA-3 or higher 
ratings. This order is a “set-aside,” 
and production figures are the basis 
of the “freeze.” If spinners have larg- 
er output of yarn than is now indi- 
cated, during this quarter, the order 
will cover their increase of produc- 
tion. 

The barring of “free” yarn is sup- 
posed to make it undesirable for 
knitters to seek so-called “black mar- 
ket” yarn supplies. “New” knitters 
desiring a place on this program will 
get priorities only if their prices are 
at, or below, the weighted average of 
mills that operated during the 1943 
base period. Applications from per- 
sons other than those who are base- 
period producers will be considered 
only if they have facilities that meet 
the requirements of the program and 
have prices at or below those of base- 
period producers. 

“New” manufacturers in this field 
Gincluding dress makers in New 
York) will not get priorities until all 
of the base-period manufacturers 
have accepted theirs. The “new” ad- 
venturers will be limited to the resi- 
due of the yarn, should any be avail- 
able, and then only (1) if they can 
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produce merchandise at prices not 
higher than are charged by the bulk 
of the industry and (2) meet the 
quotas set by OCR. 

War Production Board spokesmen 
expect these restrictions to bar the 
entrance of manufacturers into this 
industry who were never in it be- 
fore and seek to enter it now only 
because of alleged ‘phenomenal 
profits made through unscrupulous 
practices.” 

In the coarse counts of sale cotton 
yarn, WPB has revised Direction 9 
to M-317-B, apparently “freeing” 
coarse counts excepting 9s through 
14s, inclusive. Previously, this 
“freeze” covered all counts, 20s and 
coarser. The counts other than 9s to 
14s, it is understood, will be subject 
to the original M-317-B set-asides and 
also to new directives issued by WPB 
as the occasion may require. 

In the event more carded or 
combed cotton yarn becomes avail- 
able than is necessary for preferred 
requirements, WPB intends releas- 
ing it for essential civilian uses. 
While yarn spinners and distributors 
welcome any approach by WPB to- 
ward liberalizing the controls, it 
seems at present that the quantity of 
sale yarn available for disposal in the 
markets will not be much enlarged 
until military needs have been fur- 
ther reduced. 

Spinners are reported to have 
warned distributors not to make too 
many promises. With the war effort 
now down to a one-front basis, it is 
explained, suppliers recently became 
optimistic as to their prospective 
ability to increase the amount of 
yarn for certain accounts which have 
managed to sustain their operations 
in the last few months mainly by 


drawing on the yarn they had in 
stock. 
Yarn sources are said to take a 


.more conservative view, from the 


standpoint that deliveries for war 
needs still remain large and that ship- 
ments which fell behind schedule 
during the spring will have to be 
made up. It is further pointed out 
that with the annual vacation layoff 
coming this month it will be difficult 
to serve highly rated orders prompt- 
ly, let alone find additional produc- 
tion to make good promises to sup- 
pliers. 


Rayon Yarn 


The War Production Board has be- 
gun to adjust its controls so as to 
channel more rayon yarn into civilian 
uses, but so far the knitting trades 
have not noticed any improvement in 
deliveries, either for civilian hosiery 
or underwear, of the kinds of yarn 
they prefer using. It is indicated that, 
as channeling directives are changed 
from time to time by WPB, several 
weeks probably will elapse before 
manufacturers get the benefit. Con- 
sumers admit that war needs still 
dominate the rayon yarn supply, and 
no change is expected in the yarns 
best suited for the Pacific area. 

As reported heretofore, most of the 
users of rayon yarn for knitwear 
manufacturing expect to have to wait 
until August for better supplies, and 
it is conceded that improvement 
probably will be gradual. Shutdowns 
for vacations, repairs, and renewals 
of equipment were general at the be- 
ginning of July. Though this is an 
annual occurrence, it leaves the in- 
dustry with a shortage of production 
that has to be made up by overtime 
operation later on if shipments are 
to catch up to schedule. With such a 
substantial part of the industry 
working on war orders, overdue de- 
liveries for civilian customers seem 
likely to be the last taken care of. 


Worsted Yarn 


Modification by the War Produc- 
tion Board of the wool top ‘“freeze”’ 
(Direction 3 to M-73) is expected to 
aid worsted yarn mills in furnishing 
more civilian goods manufacturers 
with yarn in the latter part of this 
quarter. Study of the official release 
is said to have convinced spinners 
that easing of the wool top supply 
will amount to considerably more 
than they first believed. If, in a par- 
ticular case, a spinner establishes 
that his facilities are unsuited to fill- 
ing AA-3 or higher-rated orders, he 
will be authorized by WPB to accept 
lower-rated or unrated business. 

Since 35% of all wool tops put into 
production by the spinners already 
may be disposed of to unrated users, 
it is considered in the industry that 
the sum total of the amendment it- 
self, as well as the revisions since 
made to it, represents a notable relax- 


- ation of the worsted yarn restrictions. 
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HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504, and 505 




















WAR WORK DEMANDS 


QUALITY RESULTS 
HIGH PRODUCTION 
CONVENIENT HANDLING 
IMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OB REPAIR 
LOW UPKEEP COSTS 
For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 


--Distributors-- 
HOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721, SPARTANBURG, S$. C. 
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TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 
GREENVILLE, S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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TRUCKS @ BARRELS @ TRAYS 
BOXES ° BASKETS 


Write to Spartanburg, S. C., branch or nearest factory for cata- 
logue HW 11 showing complete line of Diamond Vulcanized 
Fibre Hollow Ware. 


TAL- IAMOND 


FIBRE COMPANY 
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SOUTHERN BRANCH 
DELAWARE BRIDGEPORT. PA 


SPARTANBURG, S.C 
VALPARAISO. IND TORONT 
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For POST -War 


SUPREME has developed a machine unlike 
any circular machine ever produced in this 
century of progress. 


Our 30 years of experience, plus the knowl- 
edge gained from the highly specialized tech- 
nical work we are doing for the Armed Forces, 
enabled us to design this SUPREME Post-war 
model. 


When can you see it? When can you buy it? 
—depends to some extent on when the Armed 
Forces release us from our present obliga- 
tions. We are accepting orders now and busi- 
ness placed will naturally take precedence 
when SUPREME’S POST-WAR MODELS are 
available. 





SUPREME 
KNITTING MACHINE CoO., INC. 
Telephone Evergreen 86417 
105 JOHNSON AVE. BROOKLYN 6, N. Y. 
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FACTORING 


+++ of Tomorrow 








Ss Any minute, of any day—that’s 


how close we are to a return 





to the stresses and uncertain- 
ties of competitive business . . . business 
that will see new innovations . .. new 
products ...new markets. Changes will 


occur that every alert concern must meet. 

















Your success...in the new competitive | 





markets . . .will require adequate financ- : 


ing and authoritative credit checking. | i 


Our factoring services will meet your 
needs—we ofter them on a notification 


or non-notification basis. 














James Talcott, Inc. 


1854—FACTORS—1945 
225 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


Southern Correspondent: CLARENCE KNOWLES 
423 Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
































Result— ability! 


Result-ability is a built-in characteristic of superior Dary Ring Trav- 

elers. A characteristic that means better spinning and twisting 

RESULTS, regardless of the job assigned to them. 

Dary Ring Travelers run longer, permit use of higher spindle speeds, 

reduce spinning and twisting costs and improve yarn quality. 

Make a friend of the Dary representative nearest you. You'll find him 

a trained spinning technician, ready to help you on any problem, any 
time. Why not call him in now? 


"\) THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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You’ve Heard About— 


HYDROXY* WATERSHIELD and 
HYDROXY MILDEWPROOF NO. 2 


Have You Tried Them? 


These preparations meet government 
specifications for treating fabrics to be 
used under extreme conditions of heat 
and moisture. 



































Try them on your products. 


We will send samples and lend you 
technicians to direct their application. 
* (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
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MANUFACTURING CO. | 


Manufacturing Chemists 











427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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and application cost. 
Specific Properties...Uniform Performance 


® Leaders in the textile industry have come to depend 
on Emery for Oleic Acids (Red Oils), Stearic Acids, 
and Twitchell Oils because the performance and 


outlasts oil — saving on lubricant 
| 


W rite today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Avenue, New York I7, N. Y. 


FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


range of characteristics offered meet their particular 
needs exactly. 

Emery’s ability to supply the exact oil needed has 
kept pace with progress in the Textile Industry. 
Write us your problem today. 


STANDARD EMERY TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


FOR COTTON: Stearic and Oleic Acids, Twitchell Oils 3X and 304 
of regular and sanforized finishing. 


WAREHOUSES: 


Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. FOR WOOL: Red Oils; Wool and Worsted Oils (for lubrication in 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. |. Chicago, Ill. carding, combing, spinning,and weaving operations). 

. . FOR RAYON: Oleic Acids, Twitchell Oils 681, 685, and 687 for 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. the manufacture and processing of man-made yarns 


and fabrics. 


EMERY © 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


ANIMAL, VEGETABLE 
PLASTICIZERS 
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». | | MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


STEARIC ACID + OLEIC ACID » 
and FISH Oil FATTY ACIDS «+ TWITCHELL PRODUCTS - 


| ea CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


3002 Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N. Y 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. 












187 Perry S!., Lowell, Mass. + 401 N. Broad S?., 





Pa. 8 Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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‘The Damp-Tex system of painting kills rust, rot, fun- 
gus and bacteria. Stops deterioration. Can be- applied 
on any paintable surface, wet or dry, with equal ease 
and efficiency... changing dingy, rough light-blotter 
interiors into glistening porcelain-like beauty. One 
coat covers. Resists acid, alkali, corrosive gases and 
oxidation. Dries overnight without flavor-tainting 
odor into waterproof film. Comes in white and colors. 
Write for our trial offer. 
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STEELCOTE MFG. CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Ce., Windsor, Canada 


x 
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REPELLENT! 
for | 
COTTONS | 


RAYONS | 
WOOLENS 


Drax treated fabrics are 














TUCOREORDAARDARET ARNE AESoteNoOnOaLONNeaegOnitt 


water repellent. They 
also resist spotting, 
staining and perspira- 
tion. The Drax process 
does not affect the 
appearance, texture or 
porosity of the fabric. 
Drax is a one bath 
water repellent and is 
applied on the quetch, 
padder, jig or beck. 
Efficient -- Economical -- 
Durable. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CUD +=9=»§=CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENETRANTS ¢ SOFTENERS * SOLUBLE OILS ¢ FINISHES & 











Seite 





UL 


An U p-to-Date 
| PRINTING PLANT .... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 





We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 





We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 


fe ee ee ee ee 
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STONHARD RESURFACER 
Salues Floor Problems 


D PATCHING... 


Ease of application makes STONHARD 
RESURFACER particularly valuable for patching ruts, 
holes and breaks in floors. 


BECAUSE: Stonhard Resurfacer does away 
with heating of materials and chopping up the 
old surface. 


BD TRUCKING SURFACES... 


STONHARD RESURFACER can be laid down where 
it is needed most, where trucking is heaviest. Stonhard 
Resurfacer proves most beneficial here as it actually 
improves with heavy trucking traffic. 


BECAUSE: Stonhard Resurfacer forms a hard, 
tough, yet resilient surface. 


B COMPLETE FLOOR RESURFACING... 


Its excellent, enduring and elastic qualities make com- 
plete overlays with STONHARD RESURFACER ideal 
not only for existing surfaces, but also for new 
construction as well. 


BECAUSE: Stonhard Resurfacer is easy and 
economical to apply ... does not require 


skilled labor. 





STONHARD RESURFACER CAN BE 
APPLIED OVER ANY TYPE OF FLOOR 


Concrete, Wood, Brick or Composition 





TRIAL OFFER 


A drum of STONHARD RESURFACER will be sent 
on trial to any responsible firm or institution. Test 
its performance for 30 days under actual working 
conditions. If not satisfactory, we will cancel our 
invoice. 


STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials 
Serving the Railroads, Utilities and Industries Since 1922 


401 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA 


Write for ) 


“No Need for 
Floor Sculpture” 


és No Obligation 

















STONHARD COMPANY 


814 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Please send us more detailed informa- 
tion on STONHARD RESURFACER. 








FIRM 





ADDRESS 


MR 





TITLE 


ZONE 











CITY STATE 

































The Butterworth 80-ton 3-roll Hydraulic Calender 
gives exactly the desired effect on finished rayons 
at speeds of 40 to 80 yards per minute. No varia- 


tions from lot to lot because pressures and tem- ° THE TERRELL CLEANING 


peratures are under precise control. Fabrics are 


always soft and mellow with proper “hand” — AND HANDLING SYSTEM 
and ‘“‘break.”’ 





a PURRRURL ERE DRLUEEEUADUT DEE EEE td 











; . : The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic 
Top and bottom rolls are chilled iron and steam | Bobbin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a 


3 ; | 
heated. Middle roll is cotton. The new Butter- : modern, compact system for increasing the 





boiled efficiency and lowering the cost of bobbin clean- 
worth Calender is driven by a 30 H.P. two- watt” 


speed geared motor mounted on a gear reduction 


unit capable of standing loads or reducing speed — . 

instantly. Let us send you full details. "Ve eCrre aC ine 6.9. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., Serving the Textiie CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Industry since 1820 :: Main Office and Works, Philadelphia 25, Pa. : James F, Notman............ Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 


E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
Ltd.....Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


: W. J. Westaway Co., 
Butterwo rth : Geo. Thomas & Co......Manchester, England—European Agt. 


This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 














Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish—a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER 


CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 


UL iseneann 























BRISTLES Stay Put! 








tte HYGROLIT recess 


C O Dp T O N me : LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 10 
for N ! I I G of textiles to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are used—for STAPLES 
WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles and 
fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in. 


BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia paints 

vi 4 C Hi ! N E R Y - L i Q U I D Ss them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy finis)). 

Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one way. 
C. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


LL §6CASTONIA BRUSH Co 


ANTWERP—BUENOS AIRFS—MEXICO, D. F.—MONTREAL—SAO PAULO a= GASTONIA, N.C. — 
9 * ® 
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: To Know All a Shear Can Do 
eid Shear Your Own Cloth ona 


ed HERMAS NEW SHEAR 








In a single run-through, this latest’ Hermas 
Shear completely removes all hanging threads 
trom both sides and both selvages of the cloth. 





ee 


@ There is no cloth slippage. 


@ Cloth is sheared to within 8 inches of each 
seam; and seams are automatically passed 
by the knives without damage to the cloth. 





§ % 
{ \ I () I] (* { I’ d { j | 0 | @ One operator controls the complete shear- 


ing job from a single point. 


| ALCOPHATES penetrate every atom of 
| fibre in the mill for unexcelled deter- 
gency. In addition, ALCOPHATES in 


paste or powder form, are superior for 


wetting out and leveling. ALCOPHATES 


oe 
h were created to speed up and make easier 
operations in scouring, dyeing and vat- 
dye printing. Once color is established, 
ms oF their action is sure, color is uniform. A 


test run will unquestionably convince 
that any one of the ALCOPHATES is 


superior to your present medium. 


Sixty years’ practical experience and 





laboratory control are the background 


for Zurnoil products. Everv product of- FEATURES OF THE L ATEST 
fered to textile manufacturers is depend- HERMAS SH FAR 


able, economical, efficient. Perhaps vou 


- 2 would like to consult Zurnoil about your 1) Individual motor drive for each rotor 


2) Simultaneous setting for all four cloth rests, by a single 


current production problems? Write : 
micrometer adjustment. No gauges required. 





today. . | 
3) Oil-spray lubrication of the knives. No oil pads io wear 
out or retard speed of revolvers. 
: 4) Compact design, to economize floor space. 
| € 
9 
: HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 
Ask about these America’s Only Exclusive Specialists in Clothroom Equipment 
Zurnoil Products: h New Jersey 
SCOUR “A” Hawthorne, ] 
10 Eliminates the use of soap REPRESENTATIVES: 
a PENT LEV S. B. Carolina Specialty Company R. D. Hughes Sales Company 
Superior Penetrating Leveler Charlotte, N. C. Dallas, Texas 
sh. Ross Whitehead & Co., Limited Unisel, Ltd. 
ay. Toronto and Montreal, Canada Manchester, England 
O. F. ZURN COMPANY EXPORT DIVISION: 
: PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. Francis H. Love 
“ 145 East 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y. 
= § KNOXVILLE, TENN. @ HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA | Cit naiiiitaae te: Sonclnn tongues aed 





Ques 
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U. 
UNIVERSAL 


PROVIDENCE, 











FAMOUS 


For Long Kkuns 








Universal Standard Ring Trav- 
elers stay on the job. They 
save you time and money be- 
cause they do last longer. 
They are precision equipment, 
made right and finished right, 
with the Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge that produces 
smoother, even yarn. Sizes 
and weights for all kinds and 
counts of yarn. Send for free 
samples—today. 


S. RING 


GREENVILLE, 


R. I. S. C. 





TRAVELER CO. 
STANDARD. 




















qi hie : _ 2? 
Che PRIME Favorite! 
Why jp DIASTAFOR desising seat fre 


reasons—but they all add up to one thing 
ae « superb quality, 


DIASTAFOR 


affords flawless results in the finishing of 
cotton, mixed goods and rayons. It gives an 
ideal smoothness and suppleness without 
danger of discoloration or impaired tensile 
strength. Microscopic inspections of DIAS- 
TAFOR-finished goods show the perfection 
it achieves every time. 





For further information see our 
technical man or write to— 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 


DIASTAFOR DIVISION 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR 
37 Years of Satisfactory Results 
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PENTOTERGE 100 


A. synthetic deter- 
gent, with excellent : 
wetting and finish- 


ing properties. 





W.H. & F. JORDAN, IR. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2136 E. SOMERSET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOUTH: BOX 501, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Since 1778 
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COP-BUTT-BOBBIN 


WINDERS 


Keep your machines at top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts from our stock. : 








Because Genuine Lazenby Parts are manufactured 
according to specifications and design drawings, cor- 
rect fit and satisfactory operation are assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


31 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. : 
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TWO HEADS 
ARE BETTER 
THAN ONE 









































The most difficult sizing problem 
can be solved by putting two heads 
together. Your man and a NORTH 


service man together, can do it. 


Every NORTH service man is a 
practical mill man with years of ex- 
perience in sizing problems. We are 
prepared to render our usual prompt 
efficient service to all of our cus- 
tomers. 


In cases where constructions of 
goods are being changed or changes 
in personnel have been made—caus- 
ing problems to arise, a phone call or 
letter will bring our service man. 


FINISHING SLASHING 
FINISH-RITE oe WEAVE - WELL 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
SHUTTLE 
GREASE - RITE 
TALLOW 


FRANK G. 


—NORTH— 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturing Chemists 


P. O. BOX 92, P. O. BOX 844, 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


TELEPHONES: Atlanta RAymond 2196, Marietta 250 
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manhours 





production time 





Pe @ Operating men everywhere have learned that 
a the Johnson Joint is far more than just a better 


stuffing box or steam fit. It’s an effective way to 
help solve many of your operating problems, this 
year and every year. 


To begin with, the Johnson Joint steps up pro- 
duction. Its simple trouble-free design saves val- 
uable time that is wasted when machines are shut 
down to repack or repair stuffing boxes. In addi- 





Eo tion, it provides a simple, neater way to install 
i more efficient methods of syphon roll drainage. 


While production goes up, maintenance costs 
come down. The Johnson Joint has no packing 
to wear out, needs no oiling or adjusting, and ab- 
sorbs trouble-causing misalignment—both lateral 
' and angular. 








© Reducing maintenance of course stretches your 
-  manpower—makes hard-to-get help available for 
- more productive work. This is particularly im- 
portant today. From every 
e standpoint, you never had 
| greater need for the 
Johnson Joint than you 


have right now. 





The Johnson Corporation 
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THREE RIVERS. MICH. _ 


maintenance cost 
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SICK & FORO 

0 an SUGARS & SYRUPS 


CORN STARCHES, P R RAPIDS, 1OWA 


c. 
new YORK, N- Y- _ a « SPARTANBURG: > 


SOUTHERN OFFIC 





me 3 Sieg 


RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT 
BURNERS FOR HIGH SPEED, 
CLEAN SINGEING 
CONSULT US ON YOUR 


DRYING, SINGEING OR 
CURING PROBLEMS. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
455 West 45th Street --- New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Representative: 


Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd. @ 614 St. James St. W., Montreal 




















nd FIBRE SHUTTLES 


. A j we-- ad 
Me 7 Fibre clad 
: ee 


Persimmon — im: 
pregnated for long 
wear 




















Unvarying in fine workman- 

ship, Watson-Williams Shuttles | 

represent over a century of develop- 
ment and satisfactory operation. 


WATSON-WI LLIAMS MFG. Co., Millbury, Mass, © 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.; Walter F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. : 
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ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH ) \ F LET CHE a 


SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 


ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS TEXTILE EXTRACTORS 
: NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. | THROWING MACHINERY 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 tor Rayon or Nylon 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK FLETCHER WORKS 
W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS : 225 Glenweod Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
185 Pinecrest Ave, WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. CrescentAve : 

Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta St. Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Telephone 150 Allendale 352! 
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Quick, Easy Way to Clean 
Tenter Chains and Clamps 





Your best answer for preventing cloth 





contamination is periodic cleaning of 





tenter frame chains and tenter clamps. 
























One way to do this maintenance job easily, 
quickly, economically is to immerse 





chains and clamps in a recommended 
Oakite solution. After soaking for re- 
quired period, remove and then pressure 
rinse. You'll find that all lint, dirt, car- 
bonized lubricants and similar fouling de- 
posits are completely removed. 





Full details will be gladly mailed to you 
FREE on request. Drop us a line TODAY! 


Fast, Easy Way To 
; spemieecnsitees -... IN MANY DIFFERENT 


Heddles, reeds, drop wires and other loom 


omen teat nghe...corke | | ME ee fee 


longer! To insure’ continued _ service, 














therefore, these vital units must be kept 


“ scrupulously clean . . . free from deposits | “OUTWEARS THE BEST 


that cause corrosion and pitting. 








p- 
That’ i BRONZE METAL” 
That’s why more and more mills are 
Ss. > ° ’ : . 
: turning to the unusually effective Oakite 
e : a 
C. : way to expedite this important mainte- 


nance job. By using the recommended 
Oakite material, spinning oils, dye and 


moved in amazingly fast time. 


resting igest covering iS 2 ‘ 
Interesting Digest covering this and 38 without 
other commonly recurring maintenance 


jobs freely available. Send for it TODAY! 





OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Technical Service Représentatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


2 
Spotadlcred RGUTO sii 


Onecialired CLEANING 


MATERIALS &6 METHODS FOR EVERY CLEANING REQ REMEN 
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TANK BUILDERS fo’. 8&8 YEARS 
TANKS 


TOWERS 


STARCH 
KETTLES 


“9 4: 
KETTLES 


JIG BOXES 
BOILERS 
KIERS 


AIR 
RECEIVERS 


STORAGE BINS 
SMOKE. STACKS 
STAND "PIPES 


N.D.COLE MFG. co. 
Established 


BOF 
NEW NAN LE 












































STANSOMINE: 


For ali cotton fabries. 

















Increases the speed and efficiency of 
boiling off and scouring operations. Im- 
proves the bleach. Produces a softer 
finish. Effectively emulsifies oils, 
starches, waxes. Ensures uniformly 


brilliant dyeing. 





Our laboratory and chemists are at 
your service to render information and 
assistance in solving your problems. 





Samples and quotations glady fur- 


nished upon request. 
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Roving Truck. 


LANE 
CANVAS 


TRUCKS 





For the well-equipped mill. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., INC., Mirs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

















J E. ‘SIRRINE. & 60. 


GREENVILLE e SOUTH CAROLINA 




















TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + 
BLEACHERIES - STEAM UTILIZATION 
WATER » WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS 


KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
- STEAM POWER PLANTS 
- PLANS + REPORTS 








All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 





LOWELL, 


MASS. 
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This is open season for tall fish tales ... of “the one that 
got away”. The smart armchair angler will be wise if he is ready 
with another story that is more believable in case the first one 


is too steep. 


It’s a wise textile man, too, who sees to. it that his parts room 
has an ample supply of spare parts, particularly those that wear 
out more frequently. Many rely on Henderson Repair Parts to 


keep their machines in tip-top condition. 


From the moment the metal is molten, Henderson Repair 
Parts for textile machines are built right. Castings are made 
from accurate patterns. Machining is precise. Henderson Parts 
actually facilitate quick, proper installation because they fit 
correctly. Because of this true fit, needless vibration and other 
causes for unnatural wear are eliminated. 





Keep your textile machines humming on the bright side of 


life with Henderson Repair Parts. 


FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


MPT ON Ga — 


NG 


ERSON FOUNDRY §€ MACHINE Co. HA 
HEND 





®@ Makes fibres more supple, pliable 


M i N F ~ ® Reduces breakage of long fibres 
® Minimizes ends down at high 
= Speeds 


> Th re ® Provides control of static Condi- 
tions 


0 U AY TA N DIN G e@ Aids combing as well as Carding 
ay, ditioner C — 00d fibres, lessens waste 
mproves employee morale 
f or ae prevention of dust 
and fly. 


Textile Fibres 


68 YEARS. 
TSG FOR 1 
EXTILE IND INERO 
SERVING Me ee of THE BRETON Toe 
Tahoe FOR CONDITIONING 
. PR 
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TEATILE INDUSTRY 

















John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 











for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
*& MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 





Cole Cgents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. |! 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


a 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND | 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING 
MACHINERY 














We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES— ATLAS BRAND EMERY 











BARNES 


Fa TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


IO HIGH STREET~ ~~B.OSTON, MASS. 





FILLETING .— ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & 
DRUM GRINDERS—TEXTILE MACHINERY 
REPAIR PARTS 




















We've. got your SIZE"! 








@ Test SEYCO sizes in your 


own plant, under actual oper- 





Selig’s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economics 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


THE Co. 





ATLANTA 


ating conditions, and see why 
they are the most wicely 
used warp-sizes in America & 
today 















SIZING....PENETRANTS 
ALKALIS....SOFTENERS 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 
"“TWIST-SETTER" MACHINES 


SEVDEL WOOLLEY & 


TERTILE CHEMICALS 
148 RICE STRESS » 





















‘A COMPLETE LINE \ 





share Geter etose OF MECHANICAL 
Paper and Metal Pulleys DRIVE EQUIPMENT 
Bushings and Accessories ® Southern Belting offers 


you prompt “One-Stop” 
: Service on a complete line 
V-Belts and Sheaves of mechanical drive equip- 


+ 
Leather Belting 










spilt iets tte ment, that will save you 
usta - : 

—- time and money. Let our 

Westinghouse engineers assist you in 


Motors modernizing your drives. 
















Manufacturers and Distributors 





ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





SOUTHERN Betiig Company Il 
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Shamrock Baskets are busier than ever 
these days. Their rugged construction is a 
source of satisfaction to users everywhere. 




















MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 











GASOLINE 


We don't use gasoline for 
Ring ‘Travelers, but the 
shortage does prevent our 
service men from eéalling 
on you as often as they 
probably should. 


If you want = assistance, 
write or call them or us. 
Southern Representatives 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, C.dar.own, G orgia 


FALL RIVER, MASS. | 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. | 


PUGLL COURGEEEGGAEOGGRGTELELEDEREL ELE bebt ean 





TIME te Lee PeCObaeaaEtLaA 


CHEMICALS * 


mr Leadigg “millk “everywh 
Fare ® sing ithe 
aed 


o% 


fetch 
-control 


The sizér you will need to meet 
zy ay 
post-war--competition. 


Write for our 12 page 
illustrated Booklet. 


Chartes B. dotee: 
( MACHINE WORKS 


NEW JERSEY 


PATERSON 


Fast truck or rail shipments of Epsom Salt to the drug 
trade and to industries in the South and East can be 
made from International’s conveniently located Augusta, 
Georgia, plant, only producer of Epsom Salt in the 
Southeast. Volume production. Finest quality, purity and 
uniformity. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices * 20 North Wacker Drive * Chicago 6 
PHOSPHATE *« POTASH «* FERTILIZER 
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Uniform CURING is Not 
a“ NATIONAL” Problem 


Obstacles to fast, uniform curing of a wide variety of fab- 
rics are effectively overcome in the new "NATIONAL" 
Model E Automatic Piece Goods Dryer. The ability of this 
machine to operate so efficiently and economically at the 
high temperatures required, without causing the material to 
crease or wrinkle, is the result of design and construction 
features exclusive with "NATIONAL". Among these are con- 
trols and adjustments which, in multiple-width machines, 
permit uniform curing of different types of fabrics at the 
same speed, but at separate air velocities. 


Our representative will gladly explain a// the advantages of 
“NATIONAL” Dryers . . . for curing or drying at normal 
temperatures. 


Automatic Loop Dryers 
Package Yarn Dryers 
Print Goods Dryers 


Straight Run Tenters 
Return Type Tenters 
Apron Stock Dryers 











Truck Type Skein Dryers Continuous Yarn Dryers 


THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


N. HANCOCKEST. and LEHIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 
New England Agent—C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. |. 
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INSURES SATISFACTION 
At 





DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


* JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N.Y. - MARSEILLES 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Plants at CINCINNATI 


192 
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Youll be brighitasa EMMY 
at a DINKLER HOTEL 


It’s good sense to stop at a DINKLER HOTEL 
where a truly hospitable welcome awaits you. We 
pride ourselves on our delicious meals and on being 
able to make you thoroughly comfortable during 


your visit. 
@in ATLANTA ... .. . The Ansley 
@ in BIRMINGHAM .. . . . The Tutwiler 


@ in MONTGOMERY 

@ in MOBILE . 
e in NEW ORLEANS. 
e in SAVANNAH . 
@ in NASHVILLE . The Andrew Jackson 
@ in GREENSBORO The O. Henry 


Carling Dinkler, President 
Carling Dinkler Jr., Vice Pres. (IN SERVICE) 


The Jefferson Davis 
The Battle House 
« The St. Charles 
The Savannah 
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@ For over twenty-five 
years the yardstick of — | 
the Textile and Dyestuffé — 
industry for determin- ~~ 
ing the light fastness of a 
materials. : 
An indispensible ma- 
chine for proving the 
light fastness of dyestuff 
and fabrics. Fade-Ometer 
tests are required by 
many government spe- 
cifications. 

Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas En- 
closed Violet Arc—the 
closest approach to 
natural sunlight. Tem- 
perature and humidity 
regulated—fully auto- | 
matic in operation— | — | 
perfectly safe to oper- | | 
ate unattended over 
night, 


ee ae ee preiio ns tee A a 








ATLAS-OMETERS 


Weather-Ometer *% Fade-Ometer *% Launder-Ometer 








AGAIN AVAILABLE— 





In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 





We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in good 
quantities. 


To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
ment in first-class run- 
ning condition with a 
replacement part or a 

<2 new brush. We have a 
r Sea = full stock on hand. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog of Complete Lawlor Line 
Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
i2i Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Hil. 
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Your rings may not be 
worn like this, but.... 


When a ring gets this bad, there’s no 
question about its hurting production. 
But there are also less obvious stages 
of wear at which it is true economy to 
replace worn rings. New DIAMOND 
FINISH, with their superb polish assure 
a smooth change-over, and permit your 
machinery to deliver the maximum of 
quality and quantity. 





WHITINSVILLE ‘™****” 


DIAMOND 





SPINNING $ 
Makers of Spinning and ee iv ister Rings since 1873 


nAP HI 


for de-sizing cottons, 





rayons and mixed goods 
a 


Assures rapid, dependable de-sizing 


Our technical staff always 


at your service. 
oo 
WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


18O MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 























DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
Rates are hee t pe able in advance each month. Page is 3 col- : 
amns, 10 inches dee 30 inches to page. 8 = At i by Positions wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 
sven inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 columns in width. Column width per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 
2% inches. Rates based on the total space uses im ene year. COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 
1 inch a 30 inches a “$4.50 Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
» inches ‘ nches 4. 
5 ination 5 25 100 inches 4.00 or wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 
10 inches 5.00 200 or more inches. __- 3.75 only. 











THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding oneal 
= experience and position desired; we will inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Over 45 years’ of confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 

















WANTED WANTED WANTED 


Experienced machine fixer or me- 
Cash Purchase or on Lease 





chanic with thorough knowledge 
Foreman of full fashioned machines for re- WEAVING MILL (20 to 60 Looms) 
Foreman to supervise opera- liable Southern mill. yeaa FOR SHEETINGS 
tions in narrow textile mill in portunity for one seeking Post 
Virginia. Includes weaving, War future. In reply state the a 
beaming and slashing. Essential least salary acceptable to start, Write Full Particulars 
number of years’ experience and J 





industry. Narrow textile expe- 
rience desirable but not neces- 
sary. Good opportunity for the 
man who wants position with a 
responsible and_ well - estab- Q 


lished concern. Write fully, WANTED W A RK T & D 


stating experience, age, educa- 


b | , 
tion, salary requirements, etc. Experienced card room overseer COT rON YARNS 


on what type machines. Address Box 805, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., ; 
Box 811, c/o COTTON, Grant Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
































































































































orgie nia ieamee Md ohn aE We Pay Highest Cash Prices 
| rant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. ‘ , ' 
| ' c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta EASTERN YARN COMPANY 
| 3, Ga. 241 Charles Street Providence, R. I. 
| 
| 
Hel Wanted Male Textile engineer with thorough knowl- ; - 
P edge of time study. the setting of job et bad neg — -~ proud 
eBid ‘aise’ Rand -entablichhd Gem metn- loads and standards, and piece work ete ayes ana chemicals tor casn. 
fs a, £ ; ———— - “ri — rates wishes to contact executives of mill 
acturing textile machinery and textile or group of mills. All replies must be NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
chemicals in the New York area wants confidential. Address Box 808, ¢/0 91 Oliver St Boston. Mass 
for its Southern Branches in North Caro- COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3 Ga. : 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia, a man 
between 30 and 40 years of age, mechani- - 
cally inclined, with experience and con- L S » &L . Sh yy 
nection with textile industry for special esvos seamin oopin o 
work in office and field. Place of resi- WANTED at 314 Nerth Ninth Sivent F 
dence to be in ¢ S ile . 
indastts. Position pesmanent ana oppor, | | Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Form- a 
tunity for advancement for right man. ers, Layers, and yarns in all sizes is equipped with the latest machinery to 
Address Box 807, c/o COTTON, Grant and colors. ee dozen weekly full wane 
Atlentea 2 Gs ioned loopi . 
Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. oe ping, seaming, examining, men 
162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. Good Work—Prompt Delivery Guaranteed 
WANTED WANTED PAUL B. EATON | 
Superintendent for Yarn Mill lo- COTTON YARNS Patent Attorney 
cated in North Carolina. Address USED MACHINERY hea a ret » ~ 
Box 809, c/o COTTON, Grant MOTORS ae a mae erie nage, 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Box 1222, Fall River, Mass. U. S. Patent Office — 
Wi 
Ci 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 











FOR SALE 


8—Dye Becks 5’-9’ stainless steel. 
8—V. V. & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- 
60” 


2—Cast Iron Agers 18’-30’ lg. 
6—V.V. & Perkins Calenders 50”- 
60 


2—54” Embossers. 

2—Textile Tenters 80’-90’ lg. 

3——-Woonsocket Nappers 607-90” 

8—P oun W 2-Blade Shears 60”- 
66 

2—P &S Loop Dryers 30’-65” lg. 

2—P & W Full Decaters 72”. 

=. Dry Oans, 42”-112” face. 

5—R.F. & F. Print Machines 1-10 

colors. 


— Jacketed Kettles 24-150 


= zent & Bramwell Feeds. 
42—Wh tin & D&F Spinning Frames. 
5—Mules 240-860 spindles. 
15—D&F Breaker & Fin. Cards. 
15—D&F Worsted Oards, 48” x 48”. 
94—-Draper Model E 44” Auto. 


Looms. 
3—Permutit Water Softeners. 
52—OC & K 52” Automatic Looms. 
2—Foster No. 101 Cone Winders. 
8—No. 80 Foster & Universal No. 
50 Winders. 
5—Atwood 5-B Spinners. 
6—French Combs. 
1—6” Open Washer. 






THE Key TO SAVING TIME AND MONEY 


SOLIDATED 
yA ‘7 
Sor cots PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
5th Ave. and McLean Bivd. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 
















LIQUIDATING 


POWER PLANTS: 6 complete power plants, purchased from Georgia Power Co., including: 
22—High Pressure Water Tube Boilers, 200 8—Turbo Generator Sets, Condensing, from 

to 600 H. P. 275 to 2750 K.W., all auxiliary equipment. 
Write for descriptive bulletin. 











4——_ Jas. Hunter 50” 
Jas. Hunter 16” 


squeeze Rolls 3—Van Visaanderen Quetsches 
Squeeze Rolls ]— Winsor & Je ‘Tal ild 10’ Tenter ' if! 


4—Textile 54” Dye Jiggs 5—Examining Machines, 43” 
] 42” sutterworth Finishing Hy 1 - Textile 45” Padder 
draulic Calender Wernes Single Color 47 
18s—John Hope Pantographs ‘+hine 
2000—Butterworth Tenter Clips Van Viaanderen Tube 
I1—Van Vlaanderen Palmer Tenter 1 1' Scott & Williams ‘| 
Quetsch. Knitting machines. 
100—Draper 45” Automatic Looms ] -18” Stainless Steel-lined Dye Beek 
100—Copper Dry Cans, 45” to 89” l Cocker High Speed Warver, 195% 
1—Permutit Water Softener Model, Motor Drive with 440 Volt 
2—90’ Textile Tenter Frames Motor for Beams 541,” betweer 
} 35 H.P. Print Machine Mois Heads, complete with Electri Eve 
6 Coppe r Color Kettles. 50 to 50 hoard Stovn Motion. Magcazi Cone 
gallon capacity Creels for 768 Ends 





| SPECIAL pecune ana Twisting. 
REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT CO. 


40 Worth St. New York 13, N. Y. 


























FOR SALE! 


1—Textile 90’x60” Clip Tenter 
—Proctor & Schwartz S88” Loop Cloth Drier 
30- Copper Dry Cans 23x50” 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


Textile Machinery 
10 PURCHASE STREET FALL RIVER, MASS. 














WANTED 


IMMEDIATELY OR POST-WAR 
COMMISSION WEAVING MILL 


For Sheetings, Towels and Towellings. 
Steady good-sized orders from old estab- 
lished linen firm. Box 806, care COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


LONG ESTABLISHED REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


Among other considerations, you may realize 
certain desirable tax advantages 


We are Principals and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 


BOX 1223, 1474 B’WAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 























WANTED 


For Southern Plant 


Boss Dyer or Chemist experienced 
in dyeing and finishing tricot knit 
fabrics made from Viscose and 
Acetate rayon; also time study en- 
gineer. Address in confidence— 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 
294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Over 45 years confidential employment 
Service for employers seeking men and 
men seeking positions. 








Fight to the Finish... 
SAVE WASTE PAPER! 


riple-wrapped with heavy water-proote« 





Some of the paper scattered around here 


may have come from you only two paper to withstand tropical conditions. 
months ago! The need for waste paper F 

to meet military and essential home Save every scrap of waste paper. A 
front requirements is so great that the good way is to appoint a salvage Chief 


about as fast as in your office. Let him take charge oft 
bundling and turning in old paper. dead 
files and records. And if it isn’t collected 


mills use the paper just 
they get it. 


regularly, he should call your Local Sal 

The millions of paper cartons and vage Committee. Remember, the only 
wrappings that go overseas don’t come way to help avoid further drastic cuts in 
back ! And the Pacific war calls for vast civilian paper allotments is for ervone 


amounts of supplies, often double- and to save waste paper. 


Separate and tie in bundles: 


1. Wastebasket scraps. 
2. Corrugated boxes, brown 
paper and bags. 


3. Magazines and books. 
4. Newspapers. 


This advertisement prepared by the War Advertising Council in cooperation with the 
War Production Board and the Office of War Information. Space contributed by this 
publication. 








Ww 
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WHITE GLOVE HANDLING 


FOR A 1) 


There are times when iron and steel — tough, 
strong, durable, the backbone of industry—must be 
handled as carefully and gingerly as a prima donna. 


For prima donna it is, when made ready as a base 
for porcelain enamel . . . so free of dirt, oil, and 
grease that you can actually see the grain of the 
metal . . . so temperamental that the moisture from 
the hand is enough to cause a rust spot . . . so deli- 
cate that in the final inspection it is actually handled 
with white-gloved hands. 


Because perfect protection is so essential to a prod- 
uct so spotlessly clean, each year millions of pounds 
of steel and iron enameling sheets are wrapped in 
FIBREEN while in transit. Waterproof and wind- 
proof, FIBREEN presents an impenetrable barrier 
to the infiltration of dust, dirt, and moisture. 


Protecting steel sheets is but one of many wrap- 
ping, packing, and shipping problems solved by 
FIBREEN, the tough, sisal-reenforced wrapping 
paper. For hundreds of manufacturers, it has cut 
time . . . saved labor . . . reduced costly crating, 
shipping, and handling charges. It may be the 
answer to some of your own shipping problems. 
Why not investigate its possibilities. 






Sisal fibre reenforcement for strength— 
special asphalt for water-proofness—kraft 
paper for clean, easy handling—sealed by 
heat and pressure to produce Fibreen. 
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Abington Textile Machinery 
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Lambeth Rope Corp. ........ 127 
Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T...... 188 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. ....... 174 
LaSalle Extension University. .141 
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Marquette Metal Products Co.. 88 
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Pfollowing claims: 
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u o habird on Labor. 

50 /ofsa irl on Oil. 

—Labo ia ing $1000 per year 
per _ e. (Many plants have 
two and three machines). 

4—10°/, Power saving. 

ma spoilage from overfilled 

bolsters. 

6—Easily operated by female help. 

7—No oil soaked tapes. 

8—Cooler running spindles. 

9—No oil drip on floor. 

{0—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 

ity to cling to metal, offering 
better lubrication. 
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Just as modern highway engineering has eliminated J Other features of APT YARN CARRIERS include: 


many traffic problems, so the advanced engineering 1. Perfect balance. 

of A.P.T. Yarn Carriers has greatly reduced spinning 2. Great resistance to moisture and tem- 
and weaving problems. perature changes. 

To illustrate: because APT yarn carriers are free from 3. Perfect spindle cling. 

distortion, and have deep, well-rounded corrugations, 4. Low upkeep cost. 

they assure smooth, but controlled, delivery in the 5. Saving in power. 

shuttle, reducing cloth irregularities. 6. Geamions Grom static. 

Let the modern engineering of APT Yarn Carriers improve your 7. Greater yarn capacity in some cases. 
spinning, twisting and weaving operations. Find out where they 8. Better yarn protection. 


can be used to advantage in your mill. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898  ° ° °° WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES JESSE HODGES, P. O. BOX 784, CHARLOTTE, N. C. e JAMES L. COFFIELD, JR., 
360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO, ILI ° W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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THE END OF THE EUROPEAN WAR HAS RELEASED SOME 
OF OUR PRODUCTION CAPACITY FOR CIVILIAN PRODUCTS. 
IT IS HOPED THAT BEFORE LONG WE WILL BE ABLE 
TOTAKE CARE OF ALL YOUR NEEDS. 
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PLANT—LOCK HAVEN, PENN. 


A M E R | CA N DOMINION ANILINES & CHEMICALS LTD. 





A N | | | N i TORONTO, CAN. MONTREAL, CAN. 
BRANCHES 265 ADELAIDE ST 1434 SL CATHERINE ST W. 
BOSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R.|. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
190 HIGH STREET I71 PINE STREET 210 NO. 13th STREET P R © D U ae | S 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. CHICAGO, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CAL. | N C 
301 EAST 7th STREET 820 SOUTH CLINTON STREET lOlI9 SOUTH GRANDE AVE. ° 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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LOOMS are kept under closest 
production Countrol with the help 
of records provided by 2-3 Pick 
Counters... plus the automatic 
yardage-measurement and prede- 
termined doffing made possible by 
Veeder-Root Cut Meters. Weave- 
room schedules are easier to main- 
tain, payrolls easier to figure, 
maintenance easierto keepup with. 
In fact, all through the mill from 
cards to inspection machines, 
Veeder-Root Counting Devices hazy | 
supply a continuous flow of Facts-in-Figures 2% : a hea] ee 
. up-to-the-minute production news that tells | lolo gr | i nr i shift type. All 2-3 
“< iid Pick, Hank, and Yard. 
what’s what... and what needs to be done... | ™ af /U @ age Counters are now 
and where. That’s why “Men who Count” in | > ag lee 
‘ , may Ow 
the textile industry know that it pays in many ee ee iy | Reset Wheels. 

ways to keep every machine under Veeder- eA) 
Cut meter automatic: 


Root Cowntrol. le tat BOG de ally measures yardage 
| and stops loom, with- 
out cut marks, when 
predetermined length 
has been woven. 
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